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Preface 


During the eighteen years since the publica- 
tion of the second edition of The Role of the Teacher in Per- 
sonnel Work, the author has become increasingly aware of 
the teacher's and the administrator’s need for knowing how 
to do more effective work with individuals and with groups. 
In surveys of guid.ince in a number of cities she ijas seen ex* 
ccllent machinery for guidance superimposed by an enthusi* 
astic administrator without die fundamental slow growth in 
appreciation and practice of guidance methods that is neces* 
sary if a program is to function in the Jives of students. Every- 
where there is a need for a better quality of counseling and 
group Avork. 

For this reason in the 1946 edition the author included 
less about guidance and more concrete illustrations of how 
to do more effective student personnel work. There was con- 
sideration of students' need for guidance; of conditions pre- 
venting the teacher and principal from doing their best work; 
of reasons underlying various behavior; of programs showing 
the teacher’s place in a larger setting; of the leaclier’s guid- 
ance roles in the classroom, in the homeroom or other small 
guidance unit, in extraclass activities, and with parents and 
community. Space sos also given to common problems of 
students and methods of dealing with them and to ways of 
improving counseling methods and leclmics. 

The 1953 edition follows the same general pattern, but in- 
cludes still more concrete examples of counseling and group 
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work. It allots more space to the recent emphases on guidance 
in the elemenury school, group d>-namics, dient<entered 
counseling, and projective methods. 

All this knowledge of ways to improve tlie personnel work 
in school and college should be built into the preparation of 
e%ery teacher and administrator. Tliii is the responsibility of 
all institutions concerned with the education of teachers. Un- 
fortunately, the large majority of administrators and teacliers 
notv employed in schools and colleges have had no prepara- 
tion for their guidance responsibilities. Consequently, they 
need in-service education. They should be help^ to do bet* 
ter personnel work than they are now doing. Improvement 
in the quality of their counseling and group rvork xsatl greatly 
increase their professional proficiency and satisfactions. 

Since student personnel work at all age levels has so much 
in common, tljc book is not organtred in sections on guidance 
in the elemenury school, the secondary stliool, the college, 
the university, and the professional school. Instead, the de* 
scripiions illustrate principles underlying each phase of per- 
sonnel work at all ages. The continuity of guidance is em- 
phasized. 

No decision on the best terminology lo describe this field 
of work has yet been reached. By some, personnel work is 
preferred because it directs aiicntion at once to the indi- 
vidual: it is work ha\ing to do with persons. Others favor 
the u-ord guidance because it has become so widely used to 
describe work with individuals and svoik with groups in edu- 
cational insiuuuons. espedally in the elemenury and high 
scliool. In this book the author reflects the present vadllaiion, 
and uses both svords interchangeably, although she believes 
tint personnel mark should eventually be used to describe the 
broad process: counseling, guidance through groups, and 
poHc^'-raakingwith reference to conditions that contribute to 
the best development of every indiridual. 

The author is much indebted to the ss-riters of published 
books and articles in this field, as the greatly expanded, up- 
todaic lists of references will testify. She owes much also lo 
the students in her course on ’The Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work.” which she has uught— at Teachers Col- 



lege, Columbia University, at Duke University, and at the 
University of Colorado — over a period of more than twenty 
years. Among the many persons tvlio have contributed illus- 
trations of guidance at work arc the following: Julia Collins 
Ardayne, I^Iarietta Banks, Lynn Bartlett, Alfred Baruth. 
R. C. Beemon, John W. Cogger, Adele C. Columbia, Laura 
W. DarJey, Thomas J. Francis, Anne E. Garry, Garland 
Grant, Frank Hawthorne, Mary Holman, Dorothy Hughes. 
W. F. Irwin, Myrtle P. Jarmon, Bertha Johnson, Sarah 
Joyner, Alice B. Julien, Frances King, F. Knapman, Frances 
C. Linden, Doris Mabbin. E. kfattis, Marjorie M. Moissner, 
Marjorie Parkhill, Marie Prahl, kfartha E. Rogers, Alice P. 
Sterner, Marguerite Stuerhk, Pearl Trilling, Marjorie Trot- 
ter, Don Walter, Charlotte H. AFesIey, Helen IVilliams, and 
Frances M. Wilson. 


RUTH .STRANG 
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Part One 


PERSPECTIVE AND 
PROGRAM 



For Lite I bad never cared greatly . . . 

Anew I found nought to set eyes 
When, lifting its hand, 

Itundoakcdastar, 

Uncloaked it from fog-damps afar, 

And showed its beams burning from pole to horizon 
As brfgru as a brand. 

And so, the rough highway forgetting, 

I pace hil! and dale 
Regarding the sky. 

Regarding the vision on high. 

And thus re-illumed have no humor for letting 
My pilgrimage fail. 


THOMAS HARDY 
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letter telling him about his good work, in sdiool and Ernie would 
be proud of liim. 

With these good intentions Sam came to junior high school. 
There were thirty-five boys and girls in Ids class. They came from 
all over losvn. There were representatives o/ all social groups, in^ 
eluding several of Sam’s economic level and the daughter of the 
bank president. 

Sam’s elementary school record had preceded him to the new 
school. Pint there was his pink canl. which showed alt his marks 
since the first grade and also supplied the information that he 
was fourteen years old, that he hatl been left back in two grades, 
that his IQ was CS (according to .an Otis Quick Scoring Test given 
when he was in the fourth grade), and that he had been sent on 
to junior high sdiool because of Ids size and age. The Teacher 
Estimate Card filled out by his sixth grade teadicr contained the 
following items: 

Interests: None to speak of 
CoNnucr: Fair 
Attendance: Good 
Ability: None 
Family background: Poor 
Health: Gooil 
Houoies: None 
pECuLiARiTiu: Indifferent 

Obviously this record gives a better picture of the sixth grade 
teadicr than of Sam. 

For die first month Sam was excited and pleased with his new 
sdiool. He ate in the cafeterw, went to assembly every Tuesday 
morning, and took gym twice a week. He really enjoyed g)’m. 
Larger and stronger than the other boys, he could lead in that 
class; and the shosver afterward certainly made him feel good. 

But in other respects he did not fare so well. Twice, delay in 
opening his locker made him late to class. He also had a hard 
imic keeping up with his class and knowing wliere to go for each 
of die seven forty-five minute periods. In most of his classes he 
found dial as soon as he got settled down and interested in what 
was going on, the buzzer would sound and he would have to find 
his svay through the crowded corridor to the next chiss. This 
frequent dianging bothered him more than it did other pupils. 

After lie had got his schedule in hand, he learned that in most 
classes all you had to do was to sit still and listen. If you came to 
sdiool on time and didn’t talk too loudly in tlie hall, no one 
bothered you. Sam's grades were low. He failed four of the ten 
subjects. Hard as he tried, he couldn’t pull those marks up to a 
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assembly programs. Miss Porter finally persuaded the principal to 
let her use Sam. The niim!>er she finally u-orled out was a trio, 
three boys playing guitais and singing folk songs. For a week they 
practiced every afternoon. Sam felt proud as he strutted through 
the hall at 3:15 eacli day with his guitar slung over his shoulder. 
It took a lot of work to make the number presentable, but it went 
over welf. The audience thoroughly enjoyed it, and Sam became a 
penon of importance — at least for a day. 

In planning the annual tea dance in April the committee de- 
cided to include the guitar trio in the floor show. But the day 
before t!ie dance, Sam bad a falling out witli one of the other two 
about the numbers lliey would play. When he could not have 
his way, he said, “All right, I won’t play at alt." Tlie two other boys 
performed without iiim, and the judges awarded them die prize 
of two dollars. Sam heard about this when he came to school the 
ne.xt tlay. 

From that day on Sam became more and more of a problem. 
He picked on the smaller boys; he refusetl to study; he frequently 
lost liis temper; and he was continually being scolded by teachers. 
One day the principal was called in tosettle a dispute between Sam 
and another boy. which die (cadter was afraid sne could not con- 
trol. The principal talked the matter over with both boys and 
showed each where he had erred. After the other boy had returned 
to the class, the principal calked further with Sam: “Sam, you 
have become rjuite a problem. It seems that you just will not 
cooperate. YouMl have to turn in your textbooks and then go 
home and get a note from your father stating that he knows you 
are being dropped from school.” 

At that, Sam’s face brightened. His eyes beamed. "You mean 1 
can quit school?" he asked. 

Two days later, Sam came to llie principal’s office. He presented 
llie note from his father; "1 no Sam is cxpeld from skool. George 
Birdi.” He also paid for the two books he had lost. The boy 
seemed to be perfectly happy and in a big hurry. 

“Sam." die principal said, “there are some of your personal pos- 
sessions that you may lake with you: your dictionary, art mate- 
rials, and gym suit.” 

“I don't have time to collect them right now. I have to be at 
work by nine o'clock. I'll come for them some day. I got a job at 

(he P Tool Company. I won't need a work certificate, I 

eohd dftfvrr 1 fcas fetvfrweev? abe/* i>eAiej'eiJ me. ^£i£>d-b;c J 
won’t be a bother to you any more. Got to go to work now.” 
When school closed in June, Sam had not yet relumed for his per- 
sonal belongings. 

Here was a boy, coming hopefully to junior high school, 
who found no one there sufficiently concerned about his best 
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development to learn his abilities and interests and to make 
available the instruction, recreation, and work experiences 
that he needed. His homeroom and music teachers were bright 
spots in the situation. They were friendly and understanding. 
But they were hampered by ladt of time, by rigid school poli- 
cies, by Sam’s unsuitable program, and by lack of understand- 
ing and helpful cooperation on the pan of Sam's other 
teachen. 

The most encouraging element in this situation was Sam 
himsell. Despite the repeated failure of Iiis home, school, and 
community to provide the experiences and counsel he needed, 
he did not become permanently apathetic or delinquent. His 
natural resiliency once more asserted itself as soon as he found 
the chance to do work in which he could succeed. 

It is easy to list the lost opportunities for personnel work in 
this case. First was the failure of the elementary school to find 
out what kind of boy they were teaching and to send on to 
high school a record that contained some positive facts on 
wliich to build. 

Second was tlie junior high school’s failure to use even this 
inadequate elementary school record for what it was worth. 
And it was worth something: it showed beyond question the 
need for modifying the academic curriculum to meet Sam’s 
needs. 

Third, this modification was not made. The principal could 
. have planned with Sam a program that would have made it 
possible for the boy to tcallzc his initial hopes for success. 
This program svould have included English and social studies, 
gymnasium, music, and, if possible, supervised part-time work 
experience. Thus Sam could have been learning and earning. 
Through guidance in groups he could have corrected person- 
ality faults that, if aggravated, might have caused difTiculty in 
his work as well as in his school relations. He would have 
moved ahead Aviih his own age group in lliose few subjects 
lliat, with more lime to study and more skillful instruction, 
he could have comprehended. Under these conditions he 
could ha\c reached the highest achievement of which he was 
capable. 

Fourth, the junior high sdiool did little to orient the be- 
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wildercd child to its strange, confusing methods and subjects 
and its rapid shifts from teacher to teacher. 

Fifth, the school should have had an adequate health service 
to protect al 1 pupi’s from danger of infection and to insure ade- 
quate medical care for those pupils who could not afford a 
private physician. 

Sixth, there should have been competent teacher-counselors, 
each having a limited number of coiinselecs tvhom he could 
know tvcll and whose needs he could meet by drawing on the 
resources in the school and the community. 

Seventh, the group as a whole — teachers and pupils — lacked 
vision. They needed to see one another as persons with diverse 
gifts that could be developed for the welfare of all. 

Tcocher Agolnst o Delinquent Society. Teachers often have to 
work to offset the destructive effects of the social environment. 
This is the story of a young teacher appointed to take the place 
of a liome economics teacher who was suffering from a nervous 
breakdotvn. Shesat** the pupils' needs and, tvithout encourage- 
ment or cooperation, tried to meet them. 

The school was situated in a neighborhood full ol poolrooms, 
taverns, and all sorts oC conditions conducive to delinquency. Each 
ss'cek end was filled with excitement; sometimes there was a mur- 
der resulting from a drunken brawl. The children came to sdiool 
widi stories of these Iiappcnings, together svith the comments and 
reactions that they picked up from adults. Some of the older boys 
and girls who had too mucl> money were bribing the younger 
ones not to tell Uicir parents what they svere^doing. 

Most of the parents, however, were too busy earning money, 
drinking, or gambling to bother or even care about what was hap- 
pening to their children. Some were working in neighboring towns 
and trere home only on tveek ends. Tliey expected their older 
children or the neignbors to care for their younger ones. Conse- 
quently, tliese cliildrcn were ill fed, dirty, and sleepy in sdiool. 

The itousing situation was also bad. The homes were over- 
crowded and had few modern facilities or comforts, hfany families 
seemed” incfiifeient Co their suiroctnrfrmjy smf taoi- pour csev crl 
the equipment they had. About 40 per ant, however, were buy- 
ing liomes; the rest svere transients. 

Despite these bad conditions, the children were fairly intelligent. 
Of course, they would have used tlicir ability better had they 
been receiving suitable guidance and instniction. They usually 
neglected their lessons, and their attendance at sdiool was ir- 
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regular. Talent wat there, but little was being done toward de- 

velopins it. . , , . 

1 he new teacher that the principal and teachers wctc not 
greatly concerned about the situation. Indeed, the school s duel 
interest seemed to be in mating a good football record. It ss-as 
rumored that the games vfcrc not on the le\cl and that members ol 
the community were using them at latiing dcs ices and paying oR 
the team for their own advantage. Some of the players were not 
even registered in school; others attended only during the foot- 
ball season. 

In contrast with other members of the faculty, the new teacher 
s\a5 greatly concerned about these conditions. She made contacts 
with the more constructive elements in die community by attend- 
ing diurch, playing the piano for Sunday scliool. and teaching a 
Sunday school clast. As she became aajuainted, she spoke svitli 
these people of her plant for improving conditions and secured 
their support At die inviution of some ol her pupils, she visited 
tlieirhomesandthusbecamcacquaintedwith their families. 

She started a parent-teacher association but had difficulty^ in 
gelling parents and teachers to attend; they were too busy or just 
not interested. However, the attendance gradually Improved, and 
parents tiegan taking more interest in the activities ot the school. 
They successfully sponsored a community sing and a supper to 
help buy equipment for the scliool. 

To fill the need for wholesome recreation, Uie teacher sponsored 
several clubs. Site organbed a Friday night social club for the older 
l> 0 )s and girls. This group met in diflcreni homes, with the home 
economics students serving as hostesses. The girb took pride in 
preparing the refreshments and in having their homes as clean 
and attractive as possible for the meeting. The group played games, 
sang, made candy, and went hiking or picnicking as the weather 
l^enniiied. Another group organized a popular softball team, 
file dramatic club gave a play and used the money to finance a 
junior-senior prom, the first invitational dance ever held in the 
school. 

In order to improve home conditions, the home economics 
classes arranged exhibiu of food and clothing. Some of the girls 
made diessa. blouses, and other useful iumis. A group of Ixjys 
formed their own cooking class and had fun cooking and sen ing 
food. They planned a luncheon for die trustees, selected their 
committees, and worked out cs'cry detail themselves. This lunch- 
eon s\'as a huge success. 

'Ilie teacher found the pupils receptive to these nesv aaivities. 
She gamed their confidence and encouraged them to come to 
her w bender they wanted to think through personal problems or 
gel help in their group activities. 

Howeser, her success aroused so much jealousy among other 
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members of ihc stafF that the principal, svho seemed more con- 
cerned about his popularity xs’itli his staff than about Uie welfare 
of Ute pupils, did not rchire her at the end of the term. 

This teacher recognized that site was dealing with a de- 
linquent school and a delinquent society rather than with de- 
linquent children. She saw the potentialities for good in these 
boys and girls. She substittitccf tvlioJcsome, enjoyable activi- 
ties for those less desirable, and encouraged them to lake more 
and more responsibility for initiating and conducting their 
own social events and club meetings. All of this was excellent. 
^Vith support and cooperation this program svould eventually 
have made an important contribution to better living in that 
community. 

Hotvever, she trietl to carry too much of the program her- 
self. instead of working with and through key teachers and 
natural leaders among pupils and parents who had caught her 
vision of better homo and family life. When she left, there 
was no one in tl»c school to sponsor these newly organized 
activities. The pupils may then have become more discouraged 
than they were before this teacher came to their rescue. 

Tl?e teacher cannot close his eyes to conditions in iJje com- 
Imunity. Like trees and floxvcrs, children flourish wlien condi- 
Itions are favorable. There is truth as well as humor in Don 
Marquis' comment: 

In the outlines of former systems there has always been a great 
I deal of discussion as to svliethcr children should be brought up at 
I home or brought up by the stale. 

‘ In our system ibey will not be brought up at all; they will be 
( allowed to bring themselves up; they will be surrounded by the 
proper influence, and simply come up, unconscious of any up- 
= bringing.-' 

In another community the home economics and physical 
education teachers took the lead in making a community 
simTy -end j}> doJjJg j^txucjJjjjagr about the conditions dis- 
covered. 

The survey showed llwi many dilldrcn were badly in need of 
food, clothing, reaeation, and proper supervision after sdtool 

»Don M-irquU. The Almost PeTfecI SMIe. p. *8. Doubleday, Doran and 
Cotijpan)', Gauhn City, New yorfc, tQS7. 
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hours. Emergency measures svere'taten to improve conditions. The 
SlLe economic/ department served breatlast 
morning to cliildten recommended by the lie 

were given to needy children. The "Reclamation Club in the 
clothing department constructed diildren’s clothing out ot gan 
ments whiclt had been donated by teachers and other members o. 
the community. At intervals sales were held at which these gar- 
ments ivere sold. The money thus obtained was used to outlit a 
student for graduation or for summer camp. - 

Health talks, pictures, and demonstrations taught students anu 
parents how to maintain cleanliness and health under boom-town 
conditions. The school also took the initiative in calling together 
a community council of interested persons; ministers of all de- 
nominations, leaders from parent-teacher associations, doctors, 
nurses, social workers, representatives of the Women's Bureau ol 
the Police Department and of the Attendance Department, and 
others. This council sponsored seminars, mother-daughter and 
fatlier-son meetings, and parent education groups, some held m 
the sdiool building and others, designated as block meetings, held 
in homes. Panel discussions, demonstrations, and visual materials 
on housing, food, clothing, health, child care, consumer education, 
parent education, and guidance gave real help on the immediate 
problems. A teen-age canteen, conducted on Friday evenings from 
seven to ten-thirty, was planned by a committee of students, 
teachers, and parents: tickets were issued through the homerooms. 
In tlicse ways many teachers worked with other persons and 
agencies in the community to change conditions that would have 
defeated any attempts at guidance within the school itself. They 
realized the futility of a guidance program that does not lead to 
better living. 

'Too Uttle end Too Laie." The futility of focusing attention 
on problems, instead of on a preventive, developmental per- 
sonnel program, has been repeatedly demonstrated in cases 
like the following. 

John, a sixtecn-year-old pupil in a junior high scluol, was 
older and taller than his classmates. He had a scar on his fjice that 
repeatedly provoked comment from the other pupils. He shunned 
his classmates and was slovenly in dress and in appearance. His 
classroom was one of indifference, and he often 
talked back" to teachers, lie was frequently late and often played 
truant. He had an after-school job as busboy in a restaurant. The 
hours were long and irregular, and instead of going homr to sleep 
after work, he frequented dance halls. 

John had entered school when he was seven years old :md had 
done well, excelling in arithmetic and athletics. His skill in play- 
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ing bal! and swimming had made him popular Avidi his classmates. 
He had been known as a "happy-go-lucky fellow.” In liis four- 
teenth year, however, ttvo events occurred that %vere largely re- 
sponsible for the marked change in his beliavior. First, his sdiool- 
ing was iniemipied by an automobile accident that hospitalized 
him for a year and left the scar on his face. Soon after his return 
home from the hospital, his father dietl. leaving his mother with 
insuflicient income to care tor her family of five. Now overage 
for his class, he entered the junior high scliool badly scarred and 
unable to participate in sports. This created a situation to which 
even the most emotionally stable individual svould have difficulty 
in adjusting. 

No one lielped John to make this dilRcuU adjustment. No one 
aitcmnted to e.xplain his situation to the other pupils, who 
(hougiulessly nicknamed him "Scarface" or ‘'CJumsy.’' No one ob- 
tained any information about his assets and how they might be 
developed. He w.is not given the prestige of being named manager 
of die sport in which he had previously excelled. No contact was 
made with a social agency to increase the economic security of his 
lionie. No one oJTered htm any effective counseling to help him 
gain a new orientation to his clianged conditions. 

In consequence he suffered complete failure and unliappiness 
in sdtool, had recourse to undesirable recreation, and finally in- 
curred a serious physical breakdown that required a long period 
in a tuberculosis nospital. 

At the hospital someone contacted the social service depart- 
ment, and die boy’s anxiety about his family was relieved. He 
is now enjoying a beneficial rest. He has obtained enough under- 
standing of bis disease to know that his cooperation and adherence 
to rules svill aid in his recovery. He is well liked by his fellow pa- 
tients and is doing some systematic reading and studying. 

John's transition from tbe controlled environment of the hos- 
pital to unfavorable conditions in the outside world will be dif- 
ficult. For this adjustment he should be prepared by skillful coun- 
seling. He needs to be convinced of die possibility of developing 
further the many good qualities ivhich he shoived in iiis preadoles- 
cent yean. He should be helped to make an appraisal of his abil- 
ities and to obtain suitable prcpralion for a satisfying vocation. 

This case illustrates the need for continuity in personnel 
work, bef'inningin tbe early years and Jeadin^g into satisfactory 
adult adjustments to work, to family, and to civic life. If tfie 
junior iiigh school teacher-counselor had known about this 
boy’s happier early years and had recognized the possible 
psychological effects of Jiis accident and of the changes in liis 
economic status and family relations, then she could have 
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helped him to focus his attention on his assets and plan a pr<> 
gram of remunerative work, school ss'ork. and recreation. This 
svould have contributed to his licalth, lits intellectual and so- 
cial deselopment, and his vocational proficicnc)'. Further- 
more, by her example and casual comments in the class, the 
teacher could gradually have developed among the students a 
'personnel point of view: a spirit that finds satisfaction in the 
, self-realization of others. Tliis attitude in itself would have 
had a beneficial effect in John’s case. 

Counseling should be concerned with all aspects of child and 
adolescent development Young people need help in under- 
standing their physical grosvth, their mental development, 
the influence of family relations, conflicts svith the culture, 
and social relations with boys and girls and with adults. They 
need to recognize and learn how to combat demoralizing influ- 
ences and how to utilize construaive agencies in their com- 
munity. 

An Ounce of Prevention. In this case, the teacher svas alert to 
delect first signs of difficulty and tried to understand the un- 
derlying causes. 


Albert, elcsen years old, was a well-formed boy sviih clean- 
rat features and a winning smile, ^^^len he entered the fifth grade, 
he seemed to get along well with the other diildren. When he 
^gaged in conversation, his manner was pleasant and sociable. 
Generally he was neatly dressed when he came to school: be 
seemed to care about his personal appearance. However, after 
several weeks his leadier. Miss Manning, noticed a change in his 
manner. Whereas before he had looked rested and 
.K- nosv seemed svom and pale. Along 

die teacher also noiirad a grow- 
ing tendency to quarrel and to show off. 

went Manning 

P'^P'anivt. In the dcKriptivc mm- 
ture- npainMc ^ icadim she found the same general pic- 

altc^pts to giin^^\“o"; Paginal phpical letdown and 

i;e"SEH9“' 

young, tended to nrotprt die mother, who was 

j wnaeu to protea the boy. vhiie the much older father 
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was inclined lo be harsh and to give Albert no companionship. 
TJic father had troubles of his own; ite had nearly failed in busi- 
ness, apparently because of a partner's duplicity. In order to in- 
crease the family income, the mother went out to work, leaving 
Albert alone with the maid. Mrs. Chase said that Albert’s play ex- 

f )eriences had been unfortunate. The neighborhood children had 
ed him into sex practices that made him feel guilty and anxious 
for several years aftenvard. 

At the end of Uils conversation Albert came in and the three 
talked logetlier. He reaHred that he was losing his friends in school 
and talked about svays in svhich he could keep them. TogeiJicr 
they worked out a plan for his hours at scliool and at home. As 
he followed this plan, with the help of his parents and teachers, 
his morale and work improved. When at times there was a slump, 
^tiss Manning never seemed discouraged but helped him to find 
the causes for it and to recover the lost ground. Ncr attitude 
toward him xvas one of positive expectancy. 

As the year went on. the slumps became fewer. Albert seemed 
brighter and more clieerful and did Imter school work. He also 
became a regular member of a Scout troop. In another visit with 
his mother, Kfiss ^^ann^ng learned that she was now working only 
part time and could be closer to the boy. The father also had be- 
come interested in Albert's improvement. 

Although Albert was promoted from Miss Manning’s class at 
the end of the year, she continued her interest in him. His later 
teadicrs told her that, ahliough he occasionally got into difficuUy. 
he was generally reliable and steady. He became a fine-Iookin» 
boy, tall and strong, and a popular member of tlie high school 
baseball team. From the fifth grade on, he made rapid progress 
lon-ard becoming a responsible and socially accepi.3ble member 
of society. 

Witiiout stepping outside her role as a teaciier, Miss Man- 
ning appears to have made a great difference in Albert’s life. 
Children of this .^ge are often at the crossroads, and sometimes 
one teacher’s guidance determines svhich road they will take. 
She did nothing spectacular; her personnel work could be 
summed up in a few sentences: 

j. The teacher observed individual children in her class, 
and when (hey seemed to hesUppingbadc rather than growing 
she asked, “Why?" 

2 . She went to the records to gain perspective on how the 
child h.id been grou’ing previously, not lo find evidence to 
support her previous impressions or influence her unfavor- 
ably. 
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Realizing that school difficnltlcs often arise out of poor 
home and neighborhood conditions, she had a long Klk witn 
ihe mother. The mother and the teacher contributed to each 

other's understanding of the boy. 

4. Titey took Albert iitto their confidence, and all three 
ivorked out a better program for his home and school life. In 
the carrying out of this program he ivas supported by other 
teachers as well as by both parents. He gradually acquired tech- 


nics of dealing with his problems. 

5. The teacher maintained a fine relationship with the boy: 
accepting, hopeful, friendly, encouraging. She kept in touch 
with him for several years, during which lime the assurance 
of her interest and faith doubtless reinforced his determina- 


tion to keep on improving. 

This case, in marked contrast to the preceding one, shoe's 
how the continuity of a teacher's guidance may lead to per- 
sonal tiappinesj and social usefulness. 

Growth Through 0 Relationship. Often a teacher says and does 
\ery little, yet has an apparent influence for good. The ex- 
planation often lies in the personal relationship. 


Bill's interest was baseball. He had real ability in the game, and 
an ca5)-coing personality tint enabled him to get along with 
everybody. During his Tint year in high school he not only played 
soccer, basketball, and baseball, but also was active in the dramatic 
club and the student council. He did a good job everyivhere and 
consequently was much in demand. 

Obviously he was too busy to study, and svhen, in his junior 
year, he b^an to explore nis future vocational plans, college 
. seemed a vague possibility. Before the end of his junior year, how- 
ever. he decided to go to college and to become a doctor. His sci- 
ence teacher advised him to siudy the catalogues of a number of 
colleges in which he was interested. In his senior year he selected 
a university away from home that he might be able to enter in 
spue of his present poor scholastic record. It had a gocxl medical 
school, and was moderate in cost. 

His parents, however, were relucuni to let their only son go so 
lar avvay from iiome. At Bill’s request, the teacher discussed the 
boy $ future plans from all angles with his parents. 

During his senior ypr this teacher tried to impress Bill with 
tne need of TOncentraung on his subjects and cutting down on his 
wracunimbr activities. Before he went to the university the 
teacher helped him to realize that premcdical work would require 
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a great deal o£ time and that he could not participate extensively 
in sports or social activities. 

During his college years Bill J:ept in touch ivith his higli school 
teacher. Although he did only mediocre work the first half year, 
he eventually became convinced of the necessity for concentrating 
his efforts on study. He graduated from college with good grades, 
and is now in his second year of medical school. 

Undoubtedly this high school teacher tvas influential in 
lielping Bill to make the best of himself. The essence of the 
teacher’s successful guidance was his genuine interest in the 
boy and his respect for him. This fine relationship needed re- 
inforcement along several lines: 

1. The teacher should have studied tlie results of stand- 
ardized scholastic aptitude and achievement tests to check his 
conviction that tite hoy liad the ability to prepare for, enter, 
and succeed in a medical college. 

2. An earlier and more systematic exploration of tlie boy’s 
interests and abilities, as indicated by his performance and 
satisfaction in his previous school, work, and recreational 
experiences, would have given further evidence of his quali- 
fications for entering the medical profession. 

3. Skillful interviewing would Iiavc helped the boy to make 
a more thorough and tlioughtful appraisal of himself and to 
make more carefully considered plans for the future. 

Yet, judged by its results, this teacher’s guidance sm ef- 
fective. He probably was a good observer anti synthesized tlic 
impressions he gained from many conversations and class dis- 
cussions. In his interviews he may have applied the scientific 
method, sviih tvh icli he svas famiJwr, 10 ilic solution of personal 
problems. Apparently his relation svith the boy was free from 
domination. He seemed to consider himself as a resource in 
helping Bill to think through hh future eduwtional and vo- 
cational plans. This is sound counseling procedure. 

Needed: Oppoflunhy to ToMc Things Over and Coin Perspective. 
The faculty adviser may make the difference bciu-ccn success 
and failure in college. 

Pete, after sening several years osweas, entered college with 
the intention of becoming a secondary school tc.idter. His high 
school marts were above as-erage and his scores on the college 
entrance examination were in the highest quarter. Ahhoiigh he 
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your mind? I’ll be glad lo see you on Thursday at either two or 
four if you'd like to talk about it further. 

Pete. I guess I’d better tv.n't a tvliile before 1 drop out— I'd like to 
do some more thinking. I’ll come in lo sec you at two on Thurs- 
day — O.K.? 

AnvrsfR. That’ll be fine. I’ll see you then. 

The second interview’ occurred after a three-day inteiA’al: 

Adviser. Hello there. How've you been? 

Pete. Well, frankly, not so hot. Even though I’ve done a lot of 
thinking since 1 last saw you, things seem about as bad as ever. 
I suppose the only solution is to drop out of school. 

Adviser. 1 see. 

Pete. Even though I know that I’m smart enough to pass these 
courses and all I has’e to do is to get to wort and do some study- 
ing, I just can't seem to do anydiing about the situation. 

Adviser. It disturbs you because you think you know what you 
have to do and you have die ability to do it, but you just can't 
seem to do it, 

Pete. Thai’s it exactly. It seems very simple, doesn’t it? If only I 
tveren’t so emotional and could face life more objectively I 
guess I’d be a lot better off. Little things upset me, and I worry 
about things that arc really not worth worrying about. Before I 
svent into the Service, diere were diree of us that used to go 
around everytvhere together. We all liked pretty mudi the same 
tilings and we really had some swell times together. We all went 
into (iie Service about die same time and got out tvichin a few 
months of each other. Of course, after we all became civilians 
again, we started palling around together once more. All of us 
had clianged somewhat, but we still got along pretty well with 
each other — that is, until 1 started in at college. TJiey tried 
their hardest to convince me to go into business with them, and 
fliey w’cre pretty burned up with me when I told them that a 
college education was more important to me. Because they 
didn’t have enough money between tlie two of diem, they never 
did smrt their business. Frankly, I felt pretty badly about this, 
but this was only die first in a series of apparently mean things 
that I did to them. Everything I've done in regard to them 
seems to hai’e been the wTong thing. For instance, one night 
they wanted me to go out with them, but I told them I had too 
much homework to do. Well, it so happened that I finished the 
homeivork earlier than I bad expected, so svhen anodier friend 
came over to see me and suggested dtat we lake a ride over to 
the movies, I decided to go. Wliom should we run into at the 
movies but my two p.ils. They looked at me radier oddly, and 
one of them remarked, ‘'Ob, so you had too miidi homework to 
go with us, eh?" in a very sarcastic manner. Several instances 
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like this taie happened, and I know one o[ my friends, who is 
very scmitive, feels prelly hnil about me. and the other is insi 
plain sore at me. Honestly, I like both of them a lot and it 
boilien me a great deal to realire that they think I m sudi a neei 
and think only about in>-seir. 1 think their parents must have 
said something to my folU about me, loo. because my lathCT, 
who only went through the eighth grade, said to me one day, U 
college is going to make you high-hat and think that your old 
friends aren’t good enough for you, then you'd better quit now 
and go to svork-'* All these tilings have been preying on my 
mind, and svhen 1 should be studying. I worry instead. Maybe 
if J quit college and went to work. I'd be able to straighten out 
matters with my friends and my family, 

/kuYisER. You feel that y our inability to concentrate on your school 
work has been caused mainly by llic worrying you've done about 


Pox. Gosh. Uie lime is up already. Can 1 come in to see you again? 
Aumssf. Suppose we make an appointment for Tuesday or 
Wednesday afternoon. W'hen w'ould it be convenient for you? 
Pm. Tuesday at three o’clock is O.K. See you Uien, 

After Fisc days tlie third interview* vms held: 


AosTSf ft. You’re looking quite cheerful today. How are you feeling? 

Pete. Frankly, I’m feeling much better than 1 did the last couple 
of times I saw you. No kidding, you've no idea how relieved I 
felt after our last talk, 1 don't luve any real close friends— you 
were the first person that I've told my troubles to. 1 guess it 
docs help to talk mcr one’s problems with someone else. It’s 
not so good to keep c> cry thing inside of you. 

Adviser, You feel talking over your troubles was helpful to you. 

Prrr. I sure do. I've done a lot of thinking the past few days, and 
1 think I’m beginning to sec tilings in a l>eiier lighL 1 even got 
started on some of my back homework, and if I continue in this 
frame of mind I think there’s a possibility 1 might bring it up 
to date. Of course. I’m still inclined to base my periods of worry* 
ing. but they don't last so long nor seem so importanL I guess 
It s only natural to worry, but a person shouldn't worrv’ most 
of the time. 

Advisfr. Even though you believe tliat you still worry too much, 
you re beginning to feel more optimistic about solving your 
I'r* d*^' ^31 will be satisfactory to both you and your 

^ I haven i decided litnv lo patch up my troubles 

with my friends, but 1 don’t think dropping out of colleec would 
“P «»?ush nerve to see diem over the 
ec end. but 1 think I m going to see ifiem pretty soon and 
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have a long talk tvith them. Maybe l*ve exaggerated their feel- 
ings and tliey're really not so angry as I think they are. It’s hard 
for people \vho have never attended otllege to realize the amount 
of time involved. 

Adviser. Although you haven't decided definitely how to patch up 
your troubles wiui your friends, you do have some idea of what 
you’re going to do. One thing, you feci that dropping out of 
college would not solve your difficulties. 

Pete. 1 think I'd better stay in college for tlte rest of this semester 
anyway. You’ve helped me out a great deal, and I think I'll be 
able to get along by myself for a while. I’ll probably svanl to see 
you again sometime when tilings get rough. Tlianks. 

Three weeks after this intcrvieiv Pete came in to tell the ad- 
viser that he had made up most of his back work and that every- 
thing seemed to be going quite well with the pals with whom he 
had been having difficulty. His record showed he was doing above- 
average ivork in almost all of liis stibjecis- 

These three sliort inien'teu's seemed to bring results out of 
at( proportion to tlie amount of time spent. It sotinds almost 
too simple to be true. Yet if we analyze the situation, we find 
that Pete had a need to get perspective and to learn to think 
things through. In the presence of an accepting, understand* 
ing adviser, he u-as stimulated to do his ou’n thinking on the 
problem. By trying to clarify it in the presence of the faculty 
adviser, he came to see it more clearly. Moreover, when lie 
brought out into the open some of the things that were wonr>’- 
ing him, they lost their intensity. These worries, as they be- 
came associated with a friendly, secure relation, took on a 
different feeling tone than they had had in tlie dark recesses 
of his mind. To be sure, the student’s emotional problems 
might have been deepseated, pervasive, and persistent. If so, 
the adviser would have recognized this and tried to obtain 
more expert psychotherapy for him. 

These glimpses of guidance at work illustrate ivays in which 
teachers have met, or have failed to meet, students' needs. 
Underlying successful personnel work are faitli in ei’ery in- 
dividual, understanding of him, with accent on cooperation. 
Through counseling, through sponsoring informal group artiv- 
ities, through a relationship of mutual respect, tliroiigh help- 
ing to create a more favorable environment, the teacher helps 
children and young people adiies'c their best development. 
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THt TtACHEW STUOtNTS WANT 

Central to all these accounts of personnel work is the rela- 
tionship between student and teacher. In no uncertain words 
siudenu describe the kind of teachers they want: understand- 
ing, good-humored, friendly teachers who know students as 
persons. They have expressed this need vividly in their own 
words: 

When you arc in a sdiool of 3.500, you become just a name on 
a record card, not a jicrson. In my school only two of my seven 
leadicn know me by name. All they know me by is the recoru 
card and my marks. Some of the teachers just tlon’l seem to care. 

There is need for more friendliness lietwccn pupils and teachers. 

1 think some method should be devised to get pupils and teachers 
to know one anoilier better — a club or l>owling league pcrhaiH in 
\shich both pupils and teadiers participate. 

Teachers should not uke things personally and become emo- 
tional. 

Wc miss a sense of humor in teadiers. 

I tliink the teachers should take a more personal interest in 
cadi pupil and imakc him feel as thougli someone besides his 
parents and friends outside of sdiool were interested in his de- 
velopment and advancement. 

Teachers should obtain a more intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions existing in the pupil’s home and in his mind. All teadiers 
should lake a course in psychology to be able to understand the 
pupils with whom they work. 

Teachers should find out what each pupil intends to be and 
compare his intentions with the ability lie possesses. II they do 
this, many pupils will go into the svorld with more confidence in 
themselves, rather than wiih the attitude that life is a gamble and, 
if you strike the right spot, you are one of the lucky fellows. Tlie 
worst thing a teacher could do is to make pupils discouraged. A 
teacher should tell a pupil of his faults privately, not talk about 
them svith other teachers in the teachers’ room. 

II teachers would help students solve their personal nrohletns. 
the studems^ would look up to the teachers as friends to whom they 
could turn in need. 

Studenu also want teachers who give skillful instruction. 
They express this idea in various ways; 
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Teachers should give us more responsibility and opportunity 
to exercise initiative and originality. 

Teadters should give us more explanations. They should not 
demoralize us by telling us that we are dumb. 

I wish teachers could get on our le\'el and see the problems Trom 
our point of view. ^Ve have interests, but the school doesn't seem 
^ to know it. They ought to see what v/e really do, and help us do 
it better. 

High scliool students need inspiration and drive. They have 
what it takes, but their potentialities are misdirected and wasted. 

Most of all, I wish I had learned to study. I am not dumb and if 
anyone had tried at all 1 tliink I could learn. Ji teachers would 
test less and teach more, we'd learn better. 

Teachers should help us see the importance of their subjects and 
make us feel that learning is our responsibility. 

Although expressed somewhat differently by students of 
different ages, these characteristics of friendliness, personal 
interest in the student, and permissiveness within reasonable 
limits are generally appreciated. Older students put more em- 
phasis on the teacher’s competence and willingness to have 
them take responsibility. 

More specifically, students express their need for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance: 

^Vliat do we know about college? Nothing. We are never told 
about the courses or subjects we can take there, and the use they 
would be to us. 

We need an experienced nenon to instruct us regarding differ- 
ent vocations, giving in full detail the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each and advising individuals who are aspiring to a par- 
ticukir field whether they are suited for it or not. 

Not all the students' comments are in this critical vein. 
Many express appreciation of their teachers and their school: 

I al^-ajs felt free to ask lor help and got it in the answers givei\ 

1 found die teachers were both good teachers and good friends. 

Tlic most popular teacher in a girls' trade school was de- 
scribed as "easy to get along with”; "lots of fun"; "kind and 
not grouchy.” “She gave me information about the school and 
helped me find my way around.” “She gave me a lot of help 
about personal hygiene.” “She never seemed too busy to talk 
with me." "Wiien 1 got a low mark in a subject, she went to 
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the teacher and ashed her about my work." “She ^ 
at home, and got me into the spirit of the school. ' 

me and trusts me." Tliese pupils' comments suggest the quail 
lies that they appreciate most in teacliers. 

Ahcr students have left school, they look back and “ 
what teachers have done or have failed to do for them. One 
graduate t\Tote: 

I wish there had been someone to encourage rne (for ^ 
lack scU conridence). at least in tr>-ing lor a scholarship. 1 Uouut 
tliat 1 could have won one, but at least I would have had me sa«v 
laction of knowing that I didn't pass up any opportunities DUi 
did my best to get ahead. 


TH£ TEACHER'S PERSONALITY 

Tlte teacher's personality influences children’s behavior. 
The Iricndly, happy, considerate teacher puis a child at ease. 
By freeing him from overanxiety and undue tension, he helps 
him use his abilities fully. Tlie well-informed, unprejudiced 
teacher helps young people think critically and clearly on so- 
cial problems that touch them closely. The teacher who has a 
svell-dcftncd, worthy purpose in life is helpful to students 
seeking values and perspective. 

Burnham* belicsed that great teachers have in common 
the following cliaracteristics; 

1 . Devotion to an alnorbing task which gives unity and 
zest to life. Fortunately, tcadung is a vocation that helps to 
make better people in a better society. Teachers who lack a 
• sense of the far-reaching importance of their work often be- 
come worn, flurried, or cynical. Those who have a conviction 
of the usefulness and the social significance of their work are 
likely to maintain good mental health. As tiiey see themselves 
in a strategic position, wotking in the interest of mankind, 
present and future, tficy overcome feelings of inferiority, de- 
velop a sense of personal svorth. and feel that life is svorth Uv- 
ing- H they arc successful in their work, they have far less 
need to dominate others, to rival otlicrs. to strive for posver 
and prestige. 

*Wi51um It. r.umhjm. Crrai Teathtn and Mrnldt Health. D. Appleton 
»ml Cjimpanj. New VoiL, ijtC. 
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2. "Wide and \'aried interests that contribute to emotional 
balance. A variety of interests and affectionate relations is in- 
surance against a pervasive sense of discouragement from loss 
or failure in any one area of life. 

3. Power to focus attention on the present situation; the 
ability to mobilize one's wholepersonality for the task at hand. 
|Bamham says dial teachers tend to do their work three times: 
jfirst in dread and anxiety beforehand; second, in the actual 
j teaching; third, in futile regret that it was not done differently 
land better.* Happiness for teachers, as for all other luiman 

beings, lies in living fully in the present, in overcoming ob- 
stacles day by day, and in the very process of striving to ap- 
proach a realistic, svortliwhile goal. 

4. The habit of facing reality objectively. One has the 
alternative of heinga dilficulty anti findinga so^mion for it or 
of trying to escape from it by daydreaming, rationalizing, blam- 
ing someone else, or other methods of avoiding the truth. 

5. Orderly association of ideas. Socrates and other great 
teachers have been characterized by orderly, coherent, clear, 
and logical thinking. They emphasized one simple funda- 
mental mull at a time. Teachers who possess this ability for 
orderly association help the student to acquire a similar habit 
both by setting an example and by teaching him how to re- 
duce his thoughts to an orderly sequence. 

C. Ability to inspire confidence. U^licn a teacher is success- 
ful and happy, he meets new problems with zest; he is con- 
vincing; his voice inspires confidence; and his mental and 
physical energy is’at a high level. It is important that students 
have confidence in their teacher and feel that he is there not 
to censure but to understand. 

7. Emotional maturity. Tlicre is real danger when a tcadter 
seeks the emotional satisfaction of having imm.ature students 
dependent upon him. The teacher who lacks nonnal emo- 
tional outlets may keep students dependent upon him, instead 
of helping them to develop independence and a capacity to 
make their own adjustments to life. If he is svorried and 
troubled about many iltings. if he has emotional conflicts, 

« William II. Rumham, “Growth Through Mental Iljgiime.” Journal 0 / the 
^•alional Cdueatian /tiscaathn, if:$es-toG.AprH, tjsS. 
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fears, and axations, or deepseated emotional difficulties, tliese 
maladiustroents may show themselves in his behavior toward 
students. A teacher wlio has become more understanding by 
coping ivith his personal difficulties svill be of maximum help 
to his students. ^ , 

In their own behalf, as well as for the students sake, teactu 
ers should guard agairut ovetfaiigue, foci of infection, and 
poor eating habits. Thetr scliedule should include: 

A ten-minute rest period morning and afternoon. 

Part of the noon period spent out of doors on sunny days. 
Relaxing, out-of-door recreation. 

Social affairs that have the most health value with the least 
expenditure of time; for example, luncheons and sup- 
pers. 

Creative an and handwork; music; gardening. 

Selected radio programs. 

Community service that they enjoy and that does not con- 
flict wiUi their other responsibilities or cause overfatigue. 

By planning djcirdajs to the best advantage, teachers improve 
their personal and professional fitness. However, even tlie 
most well-balanced readier may succumb to intolerable condi- 
tions. School and society have a great responsibility for the 
eager, resourceful, inielligem young readier. Too often ad- 
minisimton help to create ‘'problem teachers.” 

There is no substitute for a readier who is a real person. 
Teachers svho have too fiigli a level of aspiration or too great 
a desire for power, and have not learned to live within their 
limitations, arc in a constant state of tension. They do not 
expect to find happiness in their work. Teachers ivho have not 
achieved personal and professional security are not willing 
to accept excellence or success in others. They are jealous, 
alwa>-s on the defensive, disparaging of others. They resent 
another teacher's success widi a student with whom they have 
failed. The)- are jealous of the friendly reJaiion ivhjclj another 
teacher has with parents. Frequently these feelings result in 
gossip or in out-and-out hostility to the successful teacher. 

Home conditions are sometimes not conducive to the best 
mcnul health of teadiers. Many women teachers are young. 
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unmarried, transient, and discontented. They live alone — 
and do not like it; or they live with tlicir families and are bur- 
denctl with home duties and dependents.® 

Conditions in the community are often no better. Teach- 
ers lack companionship, wholesome recreation, and the luxury 
of leisure. In many towns and rural communities, teachers are 
! expected to suppress their individuality and conform to a 
I stereotype. "The teacher is psychologically isolated from the 
community because he must live in the teacher stereotype." ® 
Rarely docs a community provide such spacious and beautiful 
living quarters for teachers as a remodeled private home, con- 
taining four apartments surrounded by lawn and sbrubbery, 
with garden plots in back. Here it is possible for each teacher 
to feel the "qulctttde of earth" after a day’s work. 

^Vhat are citizens doing to encourage teachers? Tliey are 
blaming teachers for everything that goes wong: for juvenile 
delinquency, for physical defects highliglued by the draft, 
and for the "shocking" lack of knowledge of isolated facts in 
American history. If teachers are responsible for deficiencies, 
are they not also responsible for the millions of latv-abiding 
young citizens, for the large percentage of men in service who 
were found to be in fine physical condition, for all the well- 
informed citizens? Teachers arc people.’ They need security, 
adventure, recognition, approval, appreciation, and a sense of 
personal growth and social usefulness just as students and 
otlier workers do. 

For the good of the students, if for no other reason, condi- 
tions must be promoted which are conducive to good mental 
health among teachers. Some of tliesc are (i) more effective 
procedures of teacher selection; (a) belter medical and men- 
tal hygiene services for teacliers; (3) provision of a "listening 
post"— someone avIio wiff let teachers think through their 
problems in his presence; {4) administrative measures that 
give a maximum of seamty to rhefeadter, seiecthn of sdmin- 

» Theresa I’yle, Stuffy of llie Teacher’s Dependency Load. Bureau of Pub- 
licaiiom, Teachers Collesc, Columbia Unhersity. New York, 1939. 

e U’lllard Waller, The Sociotagy of Teaching, p. 49. John tViIcy and Son, 
New York. 1930. 

rMary Holman. Ilow It Feels lo Be a Teacher. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Coltegc, Columbia Uni’vcrsfty, New Vort, rg^r. 
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btiators well qualified by preparatiou and ^ 

the employment o! supeia'isois avho appreciate and 
oriSity and sltilllul teaching; and (5) an improved im- 
munity auitude toward teachers; a willingness to 
and praise teacliers tor their good work and to pay hem 
salaries Uiat will enable them to sen-e well by li^ng tuUy. 


STUOEMTS' NEEDS SHOWN BY CASE STUDIES AND SURVEYS 

Case studies usually re\eal that children need affection, 
most of all from parents, secondarily from teachcR. Closely 
allied to the security that comes from being loved is the sell- 
confidence that grows out of having tvork that one can o 
successfully. Students’ seU<onfidence is reinforced by per- 
sons who enojurage them to take suitable responsibility an 
who expect the best of them. In fulfilling these responsibiU* 
lies, they satisfy another vital need, namely, that of being ac- 
cepted as useful members of their family, school, and neigh- 
borhood. 

Surs'c^s of personnel svork have indicated the following 
needs for guidance, instruaion. and curriculum modification: 

The svidespread disaepancy between students’ school marks 
and their scholastic aptitude indicates the need for courses 
suited to all Ics-els of ability, for more effective and individual- 
ized instruction, for guidance in planning programs, and for 
counseling to help students know themselves and, in some 
cases, resolve inner conflicts that arc pres'enting tliem from 
using their energy to good advantage. 

Reading retardation indicates the need for instruaion 
and praaicc in reading eadi subject, special reading groups 
for students svlio need additional help, and clinical work for 
complex reading cases. 

Inadequate and tardy educational and vocational planning 
highlights the need for educational and socaiional guidance. 
Esery year some high xbool seniors suddenly realize tlut they 
cannot enter college; every year able students in need of finan- 
cial aid wish that they had been gi\ cn information about ways 
and means of winning scholarships. Such evidence clearly 
points to the need for earlier counseling with respect to fu- 
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ture cducaiional plans. Siroilarljr, students need Iielp in mak- 
ing a tentative, flexible choice of an appropriate vocational 
field on the basis of self-knowledge and knowledge of voca- 
tions. gained, to some extent, from part-time svork experience. 

The wide range of personality and behavior problems un- 
covered by case studies and sun’eys calls attention to the fact 
that children need better conditions for growing up. The feel- 
ing of social inadequacy common to so many high school and 
college students suggests that they need counseling and group 
discussion of common problems that will help the individual 
see more clearly his most acceptable self and ways to attain it. 

The prevalence of uncorrccted phj’sical defects and low vi- 
tality indicates ilie need for more functional healtli examina- 
tions, health guidance, and licalih instruction. An unhealthful 
school and unsaiiitar)’ conditions in ilje community may 
necessitate social action or require the attention of public 
healtli authorities. 


THE END IN VIEW 

\Vithout a vision of the importance of their work, school 
people often become discouraged. Teachers and administrators 
who arc best qualified to do personnel work possess vision. 
They see their students as persons coming from widely differ- 
ent homes, with different interests and abilities, moving 
toirard varied goals. TJiey see in each student a pattern of 
potentialities. Each one needs help in finding his most ac- 
ceptable self, in understanding why he behaves as he does, and 
in developing flexibility and adaptability to face an uncer- 
tain future. When circumstances over whidi he has no control 
compel him to change plans, he should be able to do so with- 
out experiencing intense feelings of frustration. Effective per- 
sonnel work stems from a vision of what each child can be- 
come. ^Ve accept him as heis; provide the experiences he needs; 
guide him in the use of tliese experiences; and help him to see 
progress toward self-realization. Tliis is personnel work in a 
nutshell. 

, Teachers and administrators with vision regard the school 
as a place where students’ potentialities are discovered, ap- 
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praised, and developed through suiuble work and play. Th^ 
see gibed students developing their special talents, and those 
with physical or psychological defects learning to tin y 
witlun their limitations. They see students going willingly 
to school and withdrawing only when outside-of-sdiool ex- 
periences offer better opportunities for growth than tfiose 
svhich the school can provide. 

They realize that the end results of personnel work are 
persons who arc growing toward their full stature; who get 
along well with others and arc sensitive to their needs; svho 
have chosen, prepared for, and progressed in vocations that 
are personally satisfying and socially useful — persons who are 
able to fuse their individual, national, racial, religious, and 
social interests with the welfare of all humanity. 

Recognizing tliat the school works within “a vortex of de- 
structive forces," the teacher or the administrator with vision 
is challenged rather than discouraged. He will Iielp each stu- 
dent, according to his maturity of comprehension, to see the 
destructive nature of the evil influences in society, to focus 
attention on making possible desirable changes, and to adjust 
to conditions that cannot be immediately changed. 

Despite large classes, pressure for immediate results, and 
lack of public understanding of their work, teachers should 
not be discouraged or lose faith in their students or in the fu- 
ture. Each person must work within tlie limitations of his 
situation. Every job has its upsand doivns. 

-^The teacher’s work is of svorld-sride importance. A better 
world can be achieved only through the building of better 
people. In order to make progress toward a decent world — a 
world free "from needless hatreds, from unjust inequalities, 
and from devastating misery" — schools and colleges must work 
with other agencies that have the same end in vieiv. 


A CLARIFfCATlOH OF CONCEPTS 

At this point let us try to clarify some of the concepts sve 
have been using: education, personnel svork, guidance, coun- 
seling. 

Education is the process of learning through experiences. 
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Some of these experiences the school systematically supplies; 
the others are offered by life outside of sdiool. The result of 
education should be the continuous growth of each student 
tow'ard his best self. This growth can take place only if ap- 
propriate experiences are available and if the individual takes 
advantage of them. 

Personnel work aims to know the individual, to help him 
choose, and sometimes create, the experiences he needs, and 
to guide him to the fullest use of these experiences. Personnel 
work is a process of interaction in which every individual is 
helped, through his own efforts, to discover and develop his 
best potentialities for his personal happiness and social use- 
fulness. 

Personnel work involves more than creating favorable class- 
room conditions and ivorking skillfully wiilj the group. The 
difference between teaching and guidance-while-tcaching was 
illustrated in a film picturing several school situations. In one 
class, the teacher was demonstrating and explaining to the class 
as a whole a scientific procedure: the pupils were interested 
and attentive. In anotlier class the teaclier was skillfully read- 
ing passages from one of Shakespeare’s plays. This class, too, 
seemed to be having a fine educational experience. These are 
e.xamples of effective teaching. In a third class, the teacher, 
as she conducted a discussion, noted that one boy did not par- 
ticipate. When the period was over, none of the children 
talked with him. On the playground he went off by himself 
and sat down on the steps. The teacher joined him. They 
talked a few minutes about his interests and his home rela- 
tions, as friend to friend. In the music period the teacher dis- 
covered that he had a superior singing voice; she gave him a 
solo part. The class recognired liis ability and saw him in a 
new light. This is an example of guidancc-while-teaching. TIic 
I teacher who guides wliile he teaches is sensitive to the indi- 
viduals in his class. Hcffivvs reoognittaa tos student lacking 
in self-esteem, helps anotlier to think straight on a problem, 
provides learning experiences to meet itidi^’idual ne^s, takes 
lime in class to discuss common personal problems. 

In the preschool, tliis process of guiding individual develop- 
ment is commonly called child develoffmeni; in ilic elementary 



ersonnel work 
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school, child guillniicc; in Ihc secondary school, guidance; and 
in college and industry, ficriomiel tcorlt. 

Counseling is ttsually considered to mean a face-lo face 
personal relationship nhicli results in the grotrth of both 
counscror and stuilent. Cottnsclittg is considered by many to 
he the core of the pcrsotincl piogtam, 

, Personnel tonrk and educalion arc c’oscly related. Ob- 
viously personnel ivorh is not an ••etclia," a lad, or a frill; it 
iis an essential part ol good cdiiration. It has alivays been so. 
‘wherever and tvhenever teachers have been concerned with 
helping each individnal to realire his potentialities, they have 
c.vempliricd the personnel point ol view and have 
guidance services. As the importance ol this service beame 
more clearly appreciated, lactilty advisers were ■''I’l’ ' 

latter, personnel specialists were added to supplement and co 
ordinate the work ol faculty ntciitbcrs. , „„i 

It is clear that personnel work is closely related to both 
cliild study and the ctirriatlttm. Child study ' 
cnees children need; the cutriciiltiin makes these experiences 

availablei personnel work helps ‘rto 

prlatcly and succeed in the experiences which they need. Th 

:(^u5^Si^S::^aocisions..hepe— 
helps die individual make •' 

enlty. This might 

When conditions in the home, school, => , , 

have led to maladjustment. ^,,i i, 

individual learn how to get on the right track again. This 

■■'^:‘;;;!r^n^:"5:lnt m vie,., m some 

jmust pervade the entire school. It otig 1 , ha. we scarcely 

m natural and pervasive a par. of our living that we scarcely 
‘ever bother even to talk about it. .. ti,e scope 

At the present tune ' ^'.to minis are used inter, 

ot guidance, or educalion; others limit 

changcahly). Some make ■< •>» '> ,^aUin- a vocational or cdu- 
it to assistance given a prison in m „ ^ ap. 

cational choice. The major aspects ot the process m y 
resented by Figure t. 
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The trend is toward increasing 
on the part of teachers, and their cooperation 
and community agencies. Modern personnel wo • : 

be moving in the direction indicated by the following p 
pies. , 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL WORK 


As a guide in developing a personnel program the foUoW'nS 
principles, already illustrated in the cases describe , 
helpful: . If 

1. Respect for every person. Each person has a right to 
determination, to develop in his own best way at his own ra e, 
he has resources within himself to gain a clearer idea o n 


most acceptable self and the ways to attain it. . 

2. Self-direction nnd self-guidance. Each person has • 

toward seU-realiration: he takes initiative and responsibility, 
uses resources within himself to help himself; thinks throug i 
his own problems. Tlie counselor maintains an accepting* 
permissive attitude, and usually refrains from passing judg' 


ments. . 

3. Understanding. Effeaive personnel work grows out 0 
knowledge, not out of ignorance — understanding of the in- 
dividual in his many-sided aspects, accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation about educational and vocational opportunities, 
knowledge of personnel principles and technics, and knowl- 
edge of their applicability to different individuals. However, 
no single item of information is significant by and of itseli- 
No gain in information is important enough to justify ui'* 


pairment of a friendly relation. 

4. Personal relationship. A warm, friendly relationship 
based on mutual confidence and respect is the core of the 
counseling process. 

5. Influence of the environment. Educational, social, and 
economic conditions in the school and society make effective 
guidance possible — or impossible. The environment may also 
be used as an instrument of guidance. The great natural 
therapeutic agents are work, play, love, and religion. An at- 
titude of realistic, positive expectancy should prevail, an 
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atmosphere of persons learning and growing day by day. Some 
of the most effective guidance takes place in connection with 
daily activities. The environment may be changed so thnt 
the individual can more easily cope with it. Or, experiences 
may be provided from which Uie individual can choose those 
that best meet his needs. In general, i^e rote of the teaclier is 
to make lovable Uiose things that ought to be loved. 

6. Coorditmlion. Each member of the staff has a contribu- 
tion to make; all work together. 

7. Prevention. The guidance program should be primarily 
developmental, beginning with the education of parents and 
continuing through all age levels. 

8. Social usejulness. Counseling and group work are di- 
rected toivard the social end of improving interpersonal rela- 
tions; social responsibility should be considered along witlt 
individual growth. 

9. Professional preparatioit. Recognizing his own limita- 
tions. each teacher should take advantage of opportunities to 
grow in his guidance responsibilities; growth includes aware- 
ness of his own needs and motivations. 

10. Adaptability. The situation and the nature of the in- 
dividual determine the kind of program and the technics to 
be used. 

It will be noted that three of these principles are of cen- 
tral importance: (i) the principle of respect for, and accept- 
ance of, the person as he is — his capacities, interests, experi- 
ences, and faults; (2) the principle of growth, with the focus 
on what he may become; (3) the principle of self-direction, 
which recognizes the individual's resources to help himself. 
The other principles are supplementary guides to the best 
possible development of the human resources in our schools 
and colleges. 
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Programs of 

Student Personnel Work 


The guidance progrim'hclps individuals to lea 
and grow. It is interrelated with child study, curriculum/ an 
instruction. An effeaive elemenury scliool guidance pre^^ 
lays a foundation for the continuation of guidance service in 
the secondary scliools and colleges. 

HOW TO GET STARTED 

A common question is; How can teachers be helped^ to 
recognize the need for guidance and cooperate in improving 
the program? leadership is essential. There must be someone 
who has vision and a knowledge of child development and 
guidance. Tins person may be the principal, the county super- 
intendent, a supervisor, a specially trained personnel svorkcr, 
or a icadicT. He talks with individuals and small groups at noon 
hour or other free times, listening to them, helping them to 
develop their best ideas. He begins jvhere they are. 
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"The Psychological Growth Problems of Children.” * 2 
this preliminary educational experience they went into the 
schools as resource persons, helping principals, teachers, pu- 
pils, and parents with their guidance problems. They learned 
from parents; formed cliild study groups; supplied films, film 
strips, pictures, and other materials for guidance in groups; 
demonstrated guidance technics with classes; held conferences 
with teachers about individual pupils; interviewed children 
and parents; made liome visits; helped teachers keep up-to- 
date cumulative records and ttse them wisely. \V'hiIe these 
"helping teachers” or coordinators were working in the schools, 
their education in personnel work continued through seminars 
and courses. This has proved an effective way of developing a 
program of personnel work in the elementary scliools of a 
cottnfyorirt dtVrirts wifhtna citysywem. In gencraf, eicmcn- 
tary school teachers are responsive to effective leadership in 
child study and guidance. They recognize that effective work 
with individuals is basic to their success as teachers. Whether 
tliey call it guidance, does not matter. 

Through the Principal. A question still more frequently asked 
is: How can the principal of asmall school initiate and organize 
a guidance program svith teachers who have no knotvledge 
of guidance and without a trained personnel officer? It lias 
been done. Glyn Morris < has written a step-by-step account of 
howsuch a program was developed over a period of three years 
in the most difficult situation inwginable. As irj the elementary 
school, informed leadership is essential; in this instance, the 
new principal of the high school took the initiati%'c. As soon 
as he stepped into the school he perceived a need for guidance. 
Several guidance institutes held in the county under the spon- 
sorship of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youili had 
already strengthened the principal’s pereonnel point of view 

iRolxti C. Taber, 'The Div&ion of Tupil Personnel jtnd Counseling." 
PhUadelpliia Public Schools {vnpaj^, no date). 

*Emillc Rannclls. ”Counsclin{; Service in ibe Philadelphia SdiooU." School 
and College Placemenl, 4:41-41. Deccmlnrr. 1913- 

* Frances M. Wilson. "Guidance in ElcmenUiy Schools," Oeeupationt, ag: 
16S-173. Decemlicr. ipjo. 

* CIjn A. Morris, PrjcliVaf Guidance Methods lor Principals and Teachers. 
Harper and Broihers, New York, 193a. 
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In order to increase his understanding of his work as princi- 
pal and especially to acquire more knowledge and skill in 
counseling and group work, he attended summer school every 
summer during this three-year period. Against the background 
of his previous year’s experience, these courses proved very 
helpful. The quality of his work with the faculty, with pupils, 
and with homeroom groups and the student council notice- 
ably improved. Verbatim records of faculty meetings and stu- 
dent council meetings shotved a marked increase in the 
amount and quality of member participation, improvement 
in the attitudes of teadiers toward pupils, and growth of pu- 
pils in initiative and self-direction. 

The philosophy underlying this program might be summed 
‘rup in one sentence: teachers and pupils have resources svithin 
■themselves that can be channeled in desirable directions by a 
^principal who maintains a permissive, friendly relationship, 
shares with tliem his understanding of personnel work, and 
has Faith in their capacity for growth. 

Through Teachers. Sometimes in a school without a trained 
personnel worker, one or two teachers take the initiative for 
developing a guidance program. One teacher svrote: “1, along 
with two other teachers, have been asked to set up a guidance 
program in my high school next fall. I have had very little 
^experience or background for this work." This teacher was 
attending sumaer session to get as much help as possible. She 
ivas well quahned by personality for this u’ork — tactful, con- 
siderate and appreciative of others, and personally well ad- 
justed. She was well liked by the other teachers. Her sense of 
humor often served to take the tension out of situations. 

During the summer she made a tentative plan of how she 
would go to work: She would mlk with the other teachers 
about the ways in which they were helping individual pupils; 
she would learn about situations in which they felt at a loss 
and information they would like to have about pupils. In the 
first faculty meeting devoted to die guidance program, she 
would ask each of them to report one of the ways of helping 
pupils about which they had told her. A committee might be 
appointed to plan other fiaenUy meetings that would iiclp 
teachers to gain more understanding of counseling and group 
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work. Experiences that have proved to he most helpful to 
teachers are panel discussions by pupils on the kind ot gui 
ance they would like to have, a series of films (see pages 
4G4) follosved by discussions, dramatizations of short inter* 
vieivs^ sviih pupils and parents. Tliesc dramatiations, wit 
parts read by a pupil and teacher, serve as a springboard lor 
discussing the interview teclmic- 

It is true that in some situations personnel tvork begins on 
the minus side of the interest scale. At the mere suggestion 
of any innos’aiion, some teachers ruffle their feathers. A fe"f 
seem to be incapable of dealing wisely with individual stu 
dents: thq- are indifferent to students as persons; they tend to 
subdue refractory behavior ratlier than try to understand it, 
ilicy lack ps^'chologtcal insight. Teachers with such attitudes 
should be given a minimum of responsibility in the guidance 
program. However, they fortunately constitute a very small 
percenuge of the total number of leadiers. 

At the other extreme of the scale are teachers who are in- 
ttiitivcly gifted in personnel work and have alu-ays had a ^ 
warm and construaive relation with students. A smaller num* ... 
ber has e liad training and experience in counseling and group , 
work. 


The large majority of teachers arc ready to cooperate, to 
learn, and to grow in their guidance responsibilities. Unfor^ 
tunaiel) , many of these wcll-inienUoned teachers are harassed 
by beas'y teadiing schedules, crowded das^oms, and the 
necessity of making extensive clerical reports. 

As members of the facuhy liecome interested, they may take 
on spcdal responsibilities. A research-minded teacher may be 
glad to make a follow-up study of students who have dropped, 
out before graduating. Another who has children of his own 
of college age may take responsibility for building an up-to- 
date file of information about furdier educational oppor- 
tiinitics and financial aid. Reports of these projects may be 
given in a series of faculty meetings. Thus all may gain a 
clearer view of students' needs and of resources in the school 
and in the communiiy. Before long, the faculty may ask for 
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Programs of Student Personnel Work 
expert help in defining and developing tlie guidance program. 
One of the present staff membcK may emerge as a leader 
who is eager to obtain preparation for tliis work. 

Through Coordmafion of Existing Ssrvices. In many institutions 
of higher learning the greatest needs are (i) to coordinate 
the specialized servicesofadmissions, orientation, Iica'tli, lious- 
ing, student activities, counseling, placement, research, and 
loUow-up, and (a) to improve ilie quality o{ the faculty ad- 
visory work. Coordination is facilitated by a pliilosopliy tiiat 
permeates the institution, by centtal location of the various 
offices, by maintenance of cumulative records that are accessi- 
ble to all, and by case conferences and other kinds of study 
groups. Faculty advisers can improve the quality of their con- 
tacts with students by study of counseling procedures. Dean 
Hasvkes® held regular meetings sviih his faculty advisers, in 
which they discussed the progress being made by individual 
students and other advisory problems. The case conference or 
child study approach is effective on all educational levels. 
Study of an individual siitdem eventually leads to changes in 
curriculum, .teaching m«!iods, admission policies, and other 
aspects orUik educaiip^ program. A student personnel pro- 
gram Qiaj bejin with ^y. recognized need. 
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b. Coiistant growth in understanding of individuat abili- 
ties, interests, and needs and in skill in counseling and 
group work methods 

c. Provision 0/ the experiences which each student needs 
and efforts to help him select and use these experiences 
successfully 

d. FolloW'Up studies and other methods of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the personnel procedures 

TYPES OF PROGRAMS FOR PERSONNEL WORK 

To meet the needs of students, various types of guidance 
programs have grown up. All are based on a common princi- 
ple: that every student should have a counselor who knows 
him as a whole and will help him to get the experiences, in- 
formation, and guidance that he needs. TJ)is person may be 
a subject teacher, a core-curriculum teacher, a homeroom 
teacher, a teacher freed for counseling for one or two periods 
a day, a more highly trained counselor, a dean, a director of 
guidance employed full time, a member of a staff of special- 
ists. 'Wiiatever form the program takes, the teacher holds a 
strategic place in it. 

The Teacher-Centered Orgoniiation. This is the typical form 
of organisation in elementary schools, in the seventeen thou- 
sand or more small public high schools witli a staff of from 
three to ten teachers, and in certain schools and colleges hav- 
ing well-qualified teachers and a very small student-teacher 
load. 

In the elementary school a class is assigned to a teacher for 
one or more terms. He is responsible for the guidance of this 
group. By observing and listening, he becomes aware of in- 
dividual needs and sensitive to classroom opportunities for 
meeting tiiem. Long after children leave his class, he is inter- 
ested in them individually. 

In high school, also, this dose fusion of guidance and in- 
struction is possible. It is reasonable that the teacher who is 
in contact with aboitt thirty pupils fora large p.ari of theschool 
day should serve as their counselor. In some high schools tlie 
length of one period may be incrcasctl and each tcaclicr ap- 
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poimed coumelor o! ihe group ^kumv 

{ended period gir es the ij^cher a ol the 

h»pupUsandtomakead)U5tracmstori,e.rnee . 

period may be used for discussing common P™ ™ 
riving information needed by the group as a 

In cofleges haring no formal personnel pro;^m die s u 
dent's major professor often serves as his 
ninrion College, the student's weekly schedule me rf 
Td a half hoSrs for counseling. Some students, ^ 
adviser said, used this time to ulk about 
thus avoiding discussion of tlicir academic 
others avoided a consideration of personal prob ems y 
ing evclusively about their subjecu. Students 
rence College have spoken with appreaation of the gu 
they received from their major professors. ,„rhn 

In other schools, the student may choose a certain 
as his counselor. The principal, alter consulting the toes ^ 
may assign ihe student to him as a counselce. Thus a 
ssho has estaWislietl congenial relationships wuh students 
gradually acquire a group ol counselces. Other teacliCTS ' 
pass on helpful information and suggestions to him. Anotnw 
plan is to delegate special guidance duties to certain 
of the faculty. One might be assigned to aitcn^nce problems, 
another to advising students concerning clioice of course or 
college, others to vocational guidance, icsiing, and other 
sonnel (unctions. Of the tsvo plans the Brst seems preferable, 
it is desirable that every student have a teacher-counselor s^no 
hnoss-s him as a svholc person and uses special resources as 


needed. 

Core-Curriculuni OrganizoHon. The core-curriculum provides 
for an ideal fusion of guidance and instruction. It has taVen 
many forms: a fusion of social studies and English: a core oi 
general education desirable for all citizens of a free soae^ . 
a center of interest to which many fields contribute; or a senes 
of practical problems, sudi as those embodied in orientation 
to the school, or in “social living." “human relations,” “life 
adjustment." 

Under the core-curriculum form of organization, one of the 
core teacliers has major responsibility .for knowing each stu- 
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dent in tlie class and helping eadi to get die experiences he 
needs. The person in charge of a core group of thirty or forty 
pupils is appropriately called •'tcadicr-counselor.” He might 
well be called "tcacher-counselor-eurriculum-revtser’’ because 
he is constantly getting suggestions for changes in the cur- 
riculum as he gains understanding of individual pupils. 

In a sense, the cooperative plan is a form of core curriculum, 
the core or center being the student's work experience. Under 
the cooperative program in Detroit, students attend school 
four hours a day and work four hours a day in ofliccs or re- 
tail stores. Each vocational group of students has its coor- 
dinator. Once a semester the employer makes a report on the 
student’s personality, personal appearance and hygiene, punc- 
tuality and attendance, ability to get along with others, and 
success on the job. A great deal of expert guidance is given by 
the pcnonncl directors of the companies in which these co- 
operative students work. Counseling by personnel workers in 
the company and by the coordinator in the school is supple- 
mented by the students’ group discussions of their work experi- 
ence. The welhknown Antioch plan is a work-study program 
on the college level. 

In the cooperative plan guidance takes a practical turn. 
Students see the vocational value of personal development. 
They want to be well groomed and suitably dressed. Fre- 
quently a student who is failing in school because of a lan- 
guage handicap, poor prcp.iration, or low abstract verbal 
ability derives satisfaction and security from his job. Tiie co- 
ordinator takes advantage of these vocational incentives to 
personal development in bis counseling of this group. 

On every educational level, the success of these plans in 
which instruction and guidance are fused depends on wlieiher 
the teacher is: 

WeJJ qjj.iJJfied by personality for Jiis guidance responsibility. 

Aivare of the opportunities for guidance in the classroom 
and able to use his subject as an important means of stu- 
dent development. 

Willing to learn and to grow in his ability to observe, in- 
tcr%'iew, interpret behavior, keep cumulative records, 
conduct informal discussions, give students instruction 
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and practice in the tcclmta ot comntiltee Kotlt, nnd de- 
velop Student Icadenliip. , to do 

Given opportunities lor, anil assistance in, - « 

better the personnel work lie is now' doing. 

Homeroom Orgonization.* The homcrmim 
fers from the teachcr-ccntcred organizations alrCT > 
in being less closely connected sviili ...pop- 

llomcrooms were created to restore to the currici ^ 

ixmunitics for guidance, self-expression, and j 

ol leadership that had been lost through 
Tlicoretically the homeroom organization provides 

lx)th counseling and group work. . 

Usually the homeroom teacher has had no prepa . 
his guidance responsibilities. Moreover, since . 

room organizations use 75 per cent or more of the t o 
staff, there is not much chance for selecting only the tea 
best qualified for this work. , . . 

Despite these Umiutlons. the homeroom organization 
two advantages: relatively small counseling units, and time i 
group discussion of mailers of common concern, liut mercJ 
to introduce homeroom periods without preparing 
for this responsibility is worse than futile. Tlic schedule 
homeroom time should Ixr no longer than teachers and pupi * 
can use effectively. It is wise to begin ss'ith a short period an 
provide more lime as it is demanded by pupils and teachers. 
Many a homeroom program has failed because the tcach^ 
and pupils were not convinced of its values and lacked the 
necessary technics and informaiion for conducting tliis kind 
of guidance activity. 

A unique and cficclivc organization is in operation in tlie 
\Vm. A. Bass Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia.* Tliis 
junior high school consists of nine little schools, three in each 
grade. Each of lliesc units consists of about one hundred sixty 
pupils; each has one homeroom tcaclier and its own sufI of 
teachers for eacli Irasic subject-matter area. Teachers of art, 
music, physical education, dramatics, and other special sub- 

' See Chapter V for mfjie (teiail about inmetoom proceUurei. 

• W. Joe S<f>it el al. The Little School Wm. A F.aM High School. AtUnu. 

Oofljia, May, tyjo. 
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jects serve all of the little schools, each at a scheduled period 
called the "free clioice" period. This plan lias the advantages 
of a small school plus the resources tliat only a large school can 
provide. During the periods taught by the special teachers, 
the regular staff of tlie little school are free to plan and c\-aluate 
their program, to hold case conferences, to schedule indi- 
vidual conferences with pupils, other teachers, and parents. 
These free periods provide time for the in-ser\’ice education 
so essential to the success of .any small guidance unit. 

The Part-Time Counselor Orgonirotion. If not enougli teachers 
are interested and qualified to serve as teacher-counselors of 
students in their subject classes, extended period groups, or 
core-curriculum units, or as homeroom teachers, the part- 
time counselor form of organization can be developed. In 
every school there is a nucleus of teachers whom students like 
and respect and who have other potentialities for counseling. 
These teachers may be freed from part of their tcaclilng respon- 
sibility for conferences with students and parents, for record- 
keeping, and for meetings with their counsclecs in groups. If 
the counselors selected arc svell qualified, tactful, and popular 
svith other teaclters as well as with students, their colleagues 
will welcome their assistance in the guidance of students. 

In its best form • the part-time counselor plan includes the 
following features: 

•t. The part-time counselors are carefully chosen from 
among the teachers who have denionstraicd their constructive 
relationship with students and who want to do more of this 
kind of work. 

2. They are freed from teaching for at least ttv'o periods a 
day. 

3. They arc provided sviih a small private room for inter- 
viewing, and with files for their students* cumulative records, 

4 . Each is assigned not more than one hundred counsclecs. 

5. The counselor visits the lower schools from which his 
counsclecs come, makes his initial contact with them there, 
and obtains information about them from the records and 
from the teachers who know them best. 

• .See Starion Hrown and Vitjcll* Marlin. ‘TTie Uohcnii) nigh Sthool SiiiJy 
of A(loI«fenu.“ Unhfnity High Sshool Jouttul, i7;67-nC. DctctnlxT. ijisS. 
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6 The counselor’s contact n-ith these 
llnoushout the high school or then. 

sonalSr vocational reasons, tt seems des.table to trans.e 

10 another counselor. crhcHule is planned 

11 possible, the part-time cout^lor s schedule .s p 

so that lie has his counselees m at least line of 

8 There is a close reciprocal relationship bet.s ^.^-i-anjre 

tta^nnselorandlhesiudems-olherteachetsilheye^^^^^^^^^ 

inloimalion and suggestions that may be used lor the stude 

^g. The pait-time counselor is acquainted with 
in the school and the community that will assist him 

too complex or time consuming for him to handle. ^ 

10. During his service as counselor the „el 

weekly or himonihly meetings with more expert pe 
workers. In these meetings he can discuss his ^ 

lems o! counseling and gain more understanding o 
behavior and counseling procedures. » 

11. After serving as counselor for one or more gro ps 
students, the part-time counselor may return to a full te 
ing schedu’e. To his classes he now brings, as a teacher, a 
keener understanding of his opportunities for guidance 
an increased sense of the importance of every teachers co- 
operation with other members of the staff. 

Tiie greatest danger m this part-time counselor prt^m i 
that other teachers will feel that they have been relieved o^ 
their responsibility for guidance. Tliis, of course, is not so, 
e\eTy member of the staff makes an essential contribution 
to the personnel program. In his special role, the teachCT- 
counselor, homeroom teacher, or part-time counselor has m 
icnsiricd and broadened his guidance responsibilities. 

Any of these plans should be thought through by all con- 
cerned, not superimposed upon trachers. 

Personnel Work Centered in o Specialist. In contrast to the 
tcachcr-counscloT programs in wliich specialisu serve as le- 
sources, consultants, and instructors in counseling and group 
work methods, some educational institutions have set up a per- 
sonnel department apart from the instructional program. It* 
aim is to provide specialized counseling service to every stu- 
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dent and to coordinate the technical services of the dean of 
women, dean of student affairs, heads of residence halls, speech 
clinic, student healtlj service, and other persons oHering 
student personnel services. Extensive personnel records kept 
in a central office are made available, sometimes by messenger 
service, to any member of the staff who needs information 
about a student. Insofar as this form of organization functions 
apart from the instructional staff, it is not in line with the 
present emphasis on student personnel work as an intrinsic 
part of the total educational program. 

In oixler to prevent teacliers from feeling that £j)e employ- 
ment of a special personnel worker relieves them of respon- 
sibility for guidance, die principal of tlic Jiigli school or presi- 
dent of the college sliould consult the teachers before employ- 
inga specialist. Ideally, the request for assistance in counseling 
should come from the teachers themselves. They should sug- 
gest the specialist's qualifications and functions. The wise 
specialist will go slowly. He will listen and learn, be patient, 
objective, understanding. He will recognize the good work 
being done and express appreciation of it. He will begin work- 
ing on tlie problems about which the teachers are most con- 
cerned and will demonstrate his competence in dealing wid^ 
them. He sviJl not introduce tests that the teacliers have to 
correct or make innovations before the teachers have come 
to see their purpose and usefulness. As he develops the pro- 
gram cooperatively with the teachers, all will feel that diey 
arc part of a going concern. 

Leadership in a personnel program may be assumed by a 
committee or by a team of specialists. The committee form 
of organization seems to be growing in popularity. A com- 
bination of several methods of coordination is employed in 
many institutions.'® In any form of coordination, two-way 
communioition is essenti.al. 

Reciprecol Relations of Teacher oud Specialist. Whatever type 
of organization is developed, a svell-trained specialist in per- 
sonnel work should be available. The specialist works closely 

J« Marian Carroll, "Overview ol Fmoone] Worker* in Colleges and Uni- 
versities;' Journal 0/ the National Auodation of Deans of Women, 14:5-35- 
October, 1950. 
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ance. The relaiive rcsponsjbihiics Imc been cicatJ) 
by Edith M. Everett: 

V The teacher', part in a f 't"'?''’rno';;JvVrTn“!h^i"en*^^ 
reaclter lie, all tl.e ho,>e ol "“"VherX put, then, 

individual cltildren show need d" ninch io 

Neither can do the others job. T<^et!ier llicy can . 

inale thr,chool experience’ a positive eomtruct.ve one lor all 
cliildrcn: one in whidt each cliild has a diancc l gr 
limit ot his ability.” 

In the Philadelphia school system advisory commitKtt 
composed of principals ol elcineniatl, and secondary' scl'M 
worked with the Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
in helping to integrate counseling and tcacliing. Trachers an 
counselors held fretiuent conferences svhich liclped the tCTcn 
CTS to do more effective counseling. The Itomeroom teachers, 
class advisers, and other school personnel used the counselor 
to supplement their owm work with pupils. Counseling "as 
centered upon the pupil rather than upon the problem. 1 
began with the child’s entrance into school. Skillful guidance 
in these early years can prevent much later maladjustment. 

The guidance program recommended in the Educational 
Policies Commission report, £diicolion for All Amertcait 
Youl/j,” is a combination of the core-curriculum and the 
special<oun5elor plans. In the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades of the rural school, guidance is to be chiefly the re- 
sponsibility of the classroom icaclier. Beginning with the ninth 
grade Uie teacher’s work is to be supplemented by four spe- 
cially trained counselors who have formerly been teachers and 
still teach at least one course. In the city school, it is likewise 
recommended that the guidance svork done by the teacher of 
the “common learnings,” or core course, be reinforced by 

n School District oE Philadelphia. Phnadelphia Public Schools. CounseEittS 
CuIEetin, No. i, p. i. Jsnuaiy, 1945. 

>2 Educational Policies Cominisuoii, Education for All Amertean Youth. 
National Education Association of the United Slates. Washingloi]. D.C.. ifUf- 
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three men and three women who have obtained training in 
personnel procedures and give all their time to guidance. 
From the ninth grade on, each of these advisers is responsible 
for coordinating the personnel work for two hundred or 
more boys or girls. Each has certain additional responsibili- 
ties: supplying teachers with the latest information about 
employment opportunities, administering student aid. work- 
ing with the junior placement service and acting as placement 
officers for the school, and conducting the in-service program 
for tcadjcrs. 

It is partly because teachers have been prepared only to 
teach, and not to guide, that the help of specially trained guid- 
ance workers is needed. If teachers are to serv’c as key persons 
in student personnel programs, they must have expert help. 

The Best Progrem. There is no one best guidance program for 
all situations. The best plan for each situation grows out of 
tlie needs of the students, the personality and preparation of 
the staff, tlie available financial resources, and the characteris- 
tics of the community. The program should be developed co- 
operatively. 

^Ve should bear in mind, too. that the human relations 
are far more important than the form of organiiation: the 
machinery is far less important than the quality of the coun- 
seling and group work. Finally, the plan should be flexible, 
free to change as the human elements in tl)c situation change. 

In brief, tlien, tliese are the conditions that should be met 
in developing a successful program of personnel work: admin- 
istrative vision and approval, expert and tactful leadership in 
a cooperative enterprise, recognition of individual differences 
among teachers, appreciation of the needs and assets in the 
local situation, and a willingness to proccetl slowly and experi- 
mentally. 

CONDITIONS INFLUENCING STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 

Because personnel work permeates the whole educational 
plant and program, its qu.-iUty is bound to be alTcaed by 
physical conditions, by atlministratixc organiution, by the 
morale and atmosphere of the school, by the curriculum, and 
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and tn to have them correcied. ^ Unt it-p 

Phjricol Conditions. Improvements in the P’‘V*'P.' 
usually needed. Many teachers have no private place i 
to interview students and parenu. If they attempt to 
interviesvs in the classroom, other students ‘ 

said. The only alternative is to go out into the ^ 

on a hurried conversation. Privacy and 

small interviewing rooms svherc teachers Mn tail. , 

dents, parents, and other teachers. In locked fdes in a centra 
office cumulative developmental records can he Upt a 
studied conveniently by teachers and counselors, t ti= P 
sonnel office should be close to the administrative and hcaiin 


oltices. . , . . 

Rooms for large and for small group activities are requisite 
to an effective group activities program. A school should have 
small rooms for committee meetings; dining rooms for small 
luncheon parties; large social rooms for parties, dances, and 
dbaissions; game rooms; an attractive auditorium; and radio- 
listening and browsing rooms for informal recreation of a 
kind that should fill much of the leisure time of adult life. 
These rooms should be extensively used by students, out-oE- 
school youth, and adults. 

The teadier is greatly aided — or hindered — by the physical 
setup. Classrooms should be equipped as laboratories of learn- 
ing. Each should contain library space for pertinent books 
covering a wide range of interest and difficulty. If the small 
group technic is to be used successfully, there should be tables 
and movable chairs for committee work. A sound-proof mov- 
able partition would make it possible for one group to engage 
in discussion or dramatization while other students were 
studying. Provision should be made for audio-visual materials, 
including a machine for recording and playing back class dis- 
cussions, oral readings, and informal dramatizations. Bulletin 
lioards and files are more useful far guidance purposes than 
the same amount of chalk-board space. 
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Among the physical features that cause a general feeling of 
strain and dissatisfaction are congested locker space, inade- 
quate facilities for showers, and noisy cafeterias and corridors 
that could be made more livable by sound-absorbing walls and 
ceilings. 

Sometimes initially poor physical conditions have actually 
contributed to school and community spirit. Parents, pupils, 
and teachers have worked shoulder to shoulder painting walls, 
building playgrounds, making equipment. In tlie process they 
have come to understand and respect one anotlter. 

Organizotion and Administrative Attitudes. It is obvious that 
the organization and administration of the school may facili- 
tate or defeat effective personnel work. Many classes are too 
large. Although a small class does not insure Individualization, 
a large class does make it more difTicuIt. 

Tiie question of tWiether to segregate gifted and dull- 
normal children in separate classes confronts the adminis- 
trator. Tiie best plan seems to be a combination of Itetero- 
geneous and special grouping. For part of the day groups rep- 
resenting a wide range of ability and achievement ^^•ork and 
play together. For the rest of the sdiool day they go to special 
classes or "laboratories/' The gifted may work on “research” 
problems in the library, join a workshop in advanced writing 
or other work for which they are ready, learn special skills 
such as typing or handicrafts, engage in community projects. 
Similarly, the retarded pupils may go to shops, attend special 
reading or arithmetic classes, or engage in supervised part- 
time work outside of school. Thus the school provides oppor- 
tunities for all the pupils to develop their distinctive interests 
and abilities and yet have the necessary common social ex- 
periences. 

The "double-shift” school, in which some of the pupils come 
early in the morning and go home at noon in order to make 
the classrooms available to the remainder of the pupils in the 
afternoon, offers little opportunity for counseling. The closely 
scheduled double session tends to result in a general feeling 
of tension and hurry and in limited participation in student 
activities. 

Tiie way in iWiich principals, supervisors, and parents view 
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the teacher’s job has a very important bearing on person"®' 
work. Tiie administrator should assure teachers 
not expected to be incessantly active, jdnrnntsl g^ 

giving directions, imparling tnformaiion JP . 

whole. The time they spend observing individuals, p g 
them leant how to learn and how to take more ^ 

for their osvn education and guidance is professional time ex 
ceedingly well spent. . 

In many schools the burden of clerical work usurps um 
that should be spent in counseling or guidance through group • 
The Curriculum. A suitable curriculum is basic to any etie - 
live guidance program. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion “ suggests ways of meeting every need by providing a 
core of common knowledge for living and a wide variety o 
learning experiences in the school and community. 

\Vork-study programs have proved their value. They 
have demonstrated the possibility of more flexible pro^tn* 
ing for all students. Many examples could be given of educa- 
tional programs in which every student can succeed with rea- 
sonable etlori. In the Girls Trade School in Newark, girls 
of limited ability are happy doing work which is suited to 
them and which eventually leads to self-support. In the Had- 
ley Technical High Scliool in St. Louis ilic policy is to offer 
exploratory courses for all pupils in the ninth grade. These try- 
out courses have two guidance values: (i) they enable the pu- 
pils to see [or themselves what they can do and svhat they 
like to do, and (2) they give the counselors, heads of depart- 
ments, and teachers opportunities to observe the pupils as 
they work in different vocational fields. Toward the end of 
the fini y ear the counselors arc able, svith the assistance of data 
on the individual permanent record cards, to aid pupils in 
choosing their vocations. After the first year, the counselor 
hands to the head of each department a copy of the permanent 
record card of each pupil recommended for that department. 
From then on the heads of the departments and their assistants 

nifcid.. pp. <0-50; 311-3*7. 

, ]* Brtiwn. "Tlie tVoifc-Experknce I'rogram in ihc Oakland PuMia 

of the Setionat Auoetalion of Dtans of IVomen, 8 4-*G. 

October, ign. 
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become the counselors oE their owm groups for the ensuing 
years of high sdiool. In the senior year students are permitted 
to work on the half-day basis in iheir field of specialization. 
For this work experience they get school credit. The counselor- 
coordinator checks with the employer on the student's per- 
formance and progress. These students meet with their coun- 
selor each day for one period to integrate the school pro- 
gram with the job. 

The vocational high schools and trade schools provide 
avenues of education for boys and girls for whom the academic 
type of high school is unsuited. However, there is still a 
dearth of educational opportunities for overage non-academic 
pupils ^vho have not been able to graduate from elementary 
school or who have been in classes for the mentally handi- 
capped. To meet this need, the Rfetropolitan Vocational High 
Scljool oE New York City, in addition to taking care of its 
regular pupils, catered to a special group above the age of 
fifteen who had been unable to complete the work of the ele- 
mentary grades. These pupils, carefully selected on the basis 
of their interest in the vocations taught at the school and tJieir 
ability to profit from the training offered, were admitted even 
though they did not possess an elementary school diploma. 

To provide suitable educational experiences for all stu- 
dents is more difficult in small schools and colleges titan in 
large institutions. One small high school made a place for sev- 
eral new courses by combining some of the traditional sub- 
jects. For example, modem European history and medieval 
history were combined into one counc called “European his- 
tory,” and the teacher’s lime \V3S thus freed for a practical 
course in agriculture. A more common means of enriching the 
curriculum is to offer subjects in alternate years. For instance, 
a course in civics given in one year may be replaced the fol- 
lowing- year by a course in European liistory; thus a student 
can elect both courses during his sdiool career. It is probable 
that the extensive development of correspondence courses 
which occurred during the war will continue to enrich the 
curricula of small schools. 

One agricultural community found an unusual solution to 
the problem of providing suitable experiences for all the 
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pupils. The attendance of bop aged 

■“r=rx“?;.’::uw— 

decided to purchase an unused dance hall about a q 
• a mile a4 -d to move it to the high “Xt^an. 

consulted the proper authonties and tamed out 
The boys helped to remodel the buildin,,. 
equipped lot the study o! agriculture, auto 
Sasonry, and tarpeutry. These additions to the 
have practically eliminated absenteetsm, because T 

are interested in their work and take an acuve part 
and community activities. ^ »fi,.in 2 the 

The "experience room’ i$ another means oi htiing 
school to the diild." One experience room u-as created m 

sponse to the needs ol boys and girls itvelve to seventeen } 

o! age svhose mental ability ranged from low to , 

group left behind when the majority of the pupils iiansle 
to a nesv junior high school. The room was large, . 

unattractive; panes of glass were missing from some of 
windows, and the shades were ciooted and dirty. The 
itself decided to change it into an aiiraciivc room that wou 
afford a type of activity to suit cs'ery individual's need and.m- 
terest. The youngsters took hold; the shop, art, and home arts 
departments helped them. Parents and neighbors becarne in- 
terested and helped by lending their cars to take the pupils on 
trips; by painting and doing carpentry ss'ork; by coming to 
the regular Friday afternoon "silver leas” or evening 
tainments. where they often gave talks on tHeir travels or hob- 
bles. In fact, parents became an integral part of the program. 
Ten new silent typewriters rvere loaned, and esentually 
bought and paid for from funds raised by book fairs and other 
educational enterprises. Looking into this room at any time oi 
the day, one could see busy, happy, well-adjusted pupils work- 
ing with keen interest unrard worthy and appropriate goals. 

A suitable curriculum is the simplest and best preventive 
of behavior problems. Meier’s »»vrM*TiTn«»Tyt< with rats that be- 


r .-..-...Ts experiments with rats that be- 
came neurotic when they were subjected to too great difficulty 
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suggcsis parallels in tlie classroom. BafUed by a siniaiion (hey 
could not solve, (he rats became “stubborn,’' “didn't try,” 
“sulked,” avoided social contacts, had “temper tantrums." In 
comparable circumstances children exhibit similar behavior. 
These arc the problem eases refened to specialists, who 
should Iiavc had earlier opportunity to help (cacJjcrs give 
more appropriate Instruction and administer remedial help 
when it was first indicated. 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters, out of her long experience with 
juvenile delinquency, described, in an unpublished lecture, 
a common patJi to delinquency; It begins with inappropriate 
curriculum and methods of instruction; these result in lack 
of success; this leads to dissatisfaction witij school; then fob 
lows truancy: then memhership in an undesirable gang: then 
stcafing or otfier delinquency; and finally a court sentence, 
which alienates (he l^oy or girl from his normal group and 
increases his problems of social adjustment. 

Mentol Hygiene Atmosphere. Other conditions in the school 
may produce an unbearable strain on the students. Accom* 
plishmciu as an end in itself is often overemphasized; subject' 
matter marks, promotion, a finished product, a flawless as- 
sembly program. To be sure, a good product is to be desired, 
but not when it is attained by neglect of the process by which 
personality is developed. 

We all know that a class rcnccts the personality of the 
teacher and a school reflects (he personality of the principal, 

It is not so clearly recognized that when a groxtf} accejxts an 
individual and expects the best of him, his conduct and 
flchiei'cnjcnt improve. For example, when a member of the 
Cheyenne Indian tribe had committed a crime and paid the 
penalty, he was welcomed back into tiie tribe with the ex- 
pectancy, on the part of all the members, tliat he would not 
be guilty again. This faith svas almost always justified. Our 
more savagely competitive groups should follow this example. 

Another condition tliat creates an atmosphere conducive to 
good student development is a persuasive sense of purpose or 
worth. A higli school student thus expressed the idea: 

Tlie leadier should make the pupils feel that they are important 
to the growth of our nation . . . even lltough they are in school. 
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The reason svhy most girls and boys leave our schools these days « 
that they have the misguided idea that school comes second instead 
oi being as important as any job. 

Policies of Promotion and Morkmg. Policies of promotion and 
marking are outward manifestations of the personnel point 
of view — or its absence. If tve think of promotion as a device 
for indicating a student’s progress and placing him in the 
group in which he svill leam best, then it can be handled in 
the guidance way. Promotion will be individualized: students 
will not be promoted automatically on the basis of age nor 
will large numbers be left back betause they failed to reach 
the average of achievement for the grade. Instead, the place- 
ment of an individual student for the next semester or the next 
year tvill be determined by a number of factors: his physical 
and social maturity, his mental ability, his previous achieve- 
ment, his attitude toward the whole sdiool situation, bis re- 
lationships with students and teachers, and the teachers’ ability 
to meet his individual needs. 

Similarly, if marks are used for appraising a student’s 
achievement rather than for passing judgment on him, they, 
too, have guidance value. Because marks are taken seriously 
by parents and students, they should surely cover all im- 
portant aspects of growth. For this reason, the modem report 
card includes estimates of personality trends such as respon- 
sibility, cooperaiiveness, purpose, innuence, social sensitivity, 
emotional maturity, and persistence, as well as of achievement 
in different subjects. 

Marks should indicate progress and suggest to a student 
ways in svhich he can improve. An analysis of achievement 
such as tlie form shown on page 59 was worked out for each 
subject by the staff of Horace Mann School of Teachers Col- 
lege. Although a leaclicr could not make so detailed an analysis 
for every student, except in very small classes, he might teacli 
his students to make their mvn analyses. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing about report cards is that they serve as imme- 
iliaie objectives to students and teachers. There is no reason 
why students should not share in the process of appraising 
their progress toward these objectives. They would then seek 
the teacher’s help in their oivn self-appraisal. 
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REPORT OF PROGRESS 

Year. 

Name ot Teacher 

Social SnniK 


1. Uncicntancling of Content 

' A. Perception of Relationships 

B. Interpretation of Data 

C. Retention of Data 

D. Ability to Apply Principles to Kew 

Problems anti Siittations 

II. Skill in the Use of NSaterials 

A. Reading for Comprehension 

C. Use of Library I'acililiea 

C. Organization of Material in Written 

Form .... 

D. Prcseniaiian of Material in Oral 

Form . 

in. Habiu a! Work; Crot>'th tn Po»rer of 

Sell-Direction as Shown by: 

A. Habit of Planning M’orl. ElTcetbely . . . 

B. Penistence of F.ITort 

C. Habii of Working Inriepcnclenlly . . . 

I\'. Attitude Toward Croup Responsibilities 

Activities 

Note: Any comment under this beading i.tkes into account (i) a stu- 
dent's recognition of her own individual, personal obligatIciR to 
contribute to the sctiietncm of group problems, and (*) her as- 
sumption of personal responsibility for action in accordance with 
her ability, information and opportunity. A teacher's experience 
with and know’lctlge of a particular student may not always be 
suDicient to permit her to make a worthwhile comment. Often, 
therefore, no estimate Is offered in this section. 




Good 

Actq»t- 

able 

Weak j 

rails to Meet Minimum 
Rerpiircincnts 

Summary or 

General litim.itc 
ot Accoiiipthliinent 




1 




spFCtAL cowstrivr: 
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A teacher in a school system that still uses the old-fashioned 
report card on svhich percentages or letter grades are given 
for each subject can give this record more guidance value 
by adding notes or comments. He can point out, for example, 
that the mark in history, although lotv in relation to the 
average of the class, is a good mark for this student. If a 
student of limited ability is putting forth his best effort, the 
teacher can point out, totit to him and to his parents, the 
progress he has made. He may also note a student's outstand- 
ing growtii in responsibility, cooperaitvcness, and other char- 
acteristics. IViilj a gifted student tvlio is getting A's sviihout 
putting forth real effort, the teacher can discuss responsibility 
for one’s gifts and can translate the mark on the report card 
into one that shows the relation of the student’s achievement 
to his ability. Thus by means of brief comments on the report 
card, a paragraph or tss'O of Interpretation and recommenda- 
tion, or a few minutes' conversation with students and parents, 
the teacher can extract guidance value even from the old- 
fashioned report ard. 

The more fortunate teacher has a better way of reporting, 
worked out cooperatively by teachers, parents, and students. 
Periodic reports on achievement are more helpful in guidance 
when they; 

Are accurate. 

Measure the main objectives set up by the sdiool. 

Show a student svlicre he can improve. 

Interpret his achievement In relation to bis own ability to 
achieve, as well as in relation to standards for college en- 
trance or the requirements of different vocational fields. 
Show progress and give the student a sense of growth. 
Minimize competition. 

Include the student's appraisal of himself. 

Altendonce Regulations. Policies of attendance likewise re- 
flect tlie personnel point of vietv and affect personnel pro- 
cedures. student who is assigned work that is too diffi- 
cult for him, who brings home failing marks on his report 
cards, ivho is not making friends or being accepted by his 
group tends to withdraw from school. This withdrawal may 
take the fonn of absence charged to ill health psycliological in 
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origin, truancy, or dropping sdiool altogether if the law per- 
mits. Obviously all the school conditions already mentioned 
are involved in the attendance problem. The administrator 
should make any adjustment in the student’s schedule that 
furthers his best development. 

Theory of Discipline. Discipline may be handled as an admin- 
istrative problem or as a guidance problem. The tray it is 
handled depends upon one’s definition of discipline. If disci- 
pline means the meting out of penalties for certain offenses, 
then it is an administrative matter. If discipline means treat- 
ment that enables tlie disciple or learner to grotv toward self- 
direction and self-control, then it is obviously a matter of 
guidance. To deal witli discipline in the guidance way re- 
quires; 

An understanding of the student. 

An understanding of the conditions which give rise to so- 
cially disapproved behavior. 

Mutual respect and affection on the part of student and 
teacher. 

A counseling procedure in whicli the student achieves in- 
sight as to why he behaved as he did and how he can 
handle his relationships better in the future. 

Counseling that deals with soolled disciplinary behavior 
requires that the teacher listen and learn, focus attention on 
the future rather than on the past, and help the student to 
work out his own solution. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

To some readers, this diaptcr may seem to have little bear- 
ing upon the teaclier's share in personnel tvork. Yet to tlie 
writer it seems important that the teacher sec his place in the 
program as a whole, be asrare of conditions that may create 
behavinc ptoblem.Sv and foais his attention on the preventive 
and developmental aspects of personnel work. 
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Resources for tire 
Teacher 


Teachers are raembcrs of a guidance icam; they 
do not work alone. In e%-ery school, in c\ cr>' community, some 
help svith student personnel problems is available. 

Teachers frequently need this help. Tlieir preparation for 
guidance has been inadequate: their lime u limited. More- 
over, child and adolescent development is complex and many- 
sided and requires cooperative e0orts. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF COOPCRATIVE EFFORT 

The followng cases illustrate ho%\' a school nurse, a dean of 
vromen, and an expert in counseling and ps)'choiherapy may 
assist teacliers. 

A Problem of Heoltii Counseling. In this case the school nurse 
ssus able to help both teacher and student. 

In a mining unvn where social and economic conditions were 
poor and no machinery was in operation for making conditions 
belter, a sesenteen-) ear-old prl was causing difBculty, especially 
for the teacher of physical education. Betty and her classmates had 
grounds for their dislike of the physical education period, the 
^chsr, a spedaVist in foreign languages, was neither interested 
in physical education nor prepared to teach iL Betty had been 
cutting classes and was unfavorably influenang the attitude of 
the other girls, IVTien told she must bring in a medical ceriificam 
62 
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in order to be excused from further classes, she triumphantly pro- 
duced one. Other girls were ready to use the same tactics. 

Betty herself saw no value in the physical training classes. Fur- 
thermore, she was raining attention and prestige from her antics 
in class and her defiance of the teacher, Betty's parents were not 
interested in education. They had liad little themselves and felt 
that they got along well enough. They considered Betty quite 
smart and enjoyed her accounts of how she got the better ot the 
teachers. 

The scliool nurse served as the coordinator in this case. First, 
she saw the doctor. She explained that Betty’s certificate had 
been brought to her attention and that she was anxious to help 
the girl arrange a health program. After describing Betty’s be- 
havior in class and the teacher's problem, the nurse asked for a 
diagnosis and a statement as to the length of time the certificate 
was to be in force. The doctor explained that the girl had come 
to him complaining of menstrual pain. He had felt that it would 
he advisable to excuse her for a few days, but saw no reason for 
continuing to excuse her. When the nurse asked him if he would 
like her to talk to Betty about menstnjal hygiene, he looked re- 
lieved and said he thought it would be a good idea. She outlined 
her usual procedures and asked for suggestions. He approved the 
method she outlined. 

The nurse's next step was to visit Betty's home. Mrs. Briggs said 
she had never disaissed menstrual h^iene with her daughter. 
Betty had found out about it from other girls, just as her mother 
had done. The mother had no objection to having the nurse dis- 
cuss menstrual hygiene with Betty but gave the impression that 
she thought the nurse might find some more useful work to do. 
However, after the nurse had explained the kind of information 
that she gave the girls and asked for Mrs. Briggs’s opinion and 
suggestions, Mrs. Briggs became more enthusiastic. They agreed 
that the modier would say nothing about the matter until Betty 
brought it up herself. 

The next interview was with Betty. The nurse noted that Betty 
had poor posture and a mild case of acne and that there was dirt 
under her painted fingernails. But her engaging grin aroused in 
the nurse a genuine liking for the girl. She frankly told Betty that 
she had gone to the doctor to find out how she could be helped 
through facilities available in the school. The girl answered her 
questions fully and intelligently and was interested in the charts 
and diagrams that helpetl to explain how constipation, faulty pos- 
ture, and other factors could cause menstrual pain. Betty wanted 
to know whetJier pimples and menstruation had any connection. 
"Tliey discussed this problem at length and together worked out a 
personal hygiene schedule which Betty could follow. At the end, 
the nurse asked Betty if she could see any reason for taking physical 
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dial all freshmen whose placement test scores in mathematics 
were low be advised to take a preliminary course in matliematics. 
&veral of llie home economics professors suggested that the chem- 
istr)' course would be more meaningful to their students if it could 
be related more closely to the problems of food and textiles. Re- 
examination of the teaciiing method in chemistry was also con- 
sidled. The psycliologist agreed to spend part of eadt chemistry 
period for several weeks in giving students instruction and prac- 
tice in reading the text, laboratory manual, and reference books, 
lie agreed to prepare the practice exercises for this work if die 
chemistry teacher would help decide what kind of information stu- 
dents shculd be expected to get from each passage. 

In tliis situation the dean was able to mobilize existing re- 
sources through the case conference. These resources consisted 
of the results of psychological tests interpreted by the psycholo- 
gist, remedial work in mathematics and reading, and the re- 
lating of the chemistry course to students’ major interests. 
Through the case conference it was possible to create condi- 
tions that prevented the unnecessary failure of many students, 
in addition to the one originally referred. 

Expert Counseling Needed. In some cases the solution requires 
the help of higlily trained specialists. 

Clarence was fourteen vears old and either unwilling or unable 
to “be his age." Although he had an IQ of 120— the highest in 
the school— he was b.arely keeping up sviih his ninth grade classes. 
Obviously he svas not using his mental ability, carrying his share 
of responsibility, or accepting the fact that everyone has to grow 
up. As Clarence s.iw it, the problem was that a hard and bitter 
svorld was no longer amused at liis cliildish antics. His attempts to 
"get by" in school without working and to shirk social responsi- 
bility had failed. As the parents saw it. the problem was hopeless: 
Clarence would argue by the hour, cry if thwarted, slip out from 
under responsibility, and always wear them down and get his 
own ^vay. The father and mother were separated, and each blamed 
the other in a cliildish way for their broken home. Clarence lived 
with his mother, but his father visited him about once a month. 

■\Vhcn he came to the new scliool, he had been accepted without 
any reference to his previous school difficulties. Tlie teachers took 
cUt atsiusde dvac sclsool would stimulate him. to act his agCv 
as it had done svith other cliildren. They made an effort to interest 
him in sports, club work, academic svork commensurate with his 
ability; they encouraged him to accept suitable responsibilities. 
Clarence, however, did not respond to these favorable environ- 
mental conditions. He was noisy, untidy, uncooperative, and in- 
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attitudes make a teachers solution of a problem impossible 
— then the teacher should seek help. It is the responsibility of 
the principal to acquaint teachers with tlie guidance resources 
in the school and to give the best-qualined person in the school 
the responsibility for making connections with outside 
agencies. 

The counselor’s skill in referring a case contributes greatly 
to its successful treatment. Sometimes he must spend several 
interview’s helping the individual face his fears and anxieties, 
acquainting him with the kind of service offered, and making 
clear its positive \’alue for him. The counselor must also ac- 
quaint the parents with the nature and value of the specialist’s 
treatment and enlist his cooperation. Many parents do not 
understand that much psychiatric work is devoted to helping 
normal people use their energy to best advantage. In an inter- 
view' with the specialist the tcaclier could describe how the 
student is behaving in scliool and in other life situations. 

The danger of unnecessary referral should also be rccog* 
nired. Because of the persistent association of psychiatry witli 
mental disease, much harm may be done by referring to a 
specialist a cliild who shows some temporary behavior diffi- 
culty, which may clear up of its own accord. Both child and 
parent may get the idea that he is abnormal or a "mental case.’’ 
\Ve need to know more about the effect of diagnosis on the in- 
dividual's sclf<oncept. The advice, "Refer the case to a special- 
ist,” is sometimes given loo glibly. 

• Specialists are often not available. What can the teacher do 
then? His situation is somewliat analogous to that of a person 
with no life-saving training or equipment who watches a 
drowning man. Tlie sensible thing to do is to try all available 
measures of rescue that will not further endanger the man or 
his would-be fielper. Similarly, titc teacher can recommend, 
w'hen dealing with a health problem, certain beneficial prin- 
ciples of diet and rest. In most emotion.al problems, the indi- 
vidual U usually helped by having an opportunity to "talk it 
out” in the presence of an understanding person. Relieving 
strain and pressure by lightening the academic load, changing 
the student’s program, giving additional effective instruction 
— these measures, when used as indicated in the individual 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Teachers may expect many kinds of assistance from the 
principal in his roles as educational leader, administrator, 
counselor, teacher, coordinator, and promoter of good public 
relations. 

As a modern educational leader, the principal views the 
personnel program as a means of attaining the best develop- 
ment of teachers and students. If he knows his teachers per- 
sonally, he is better able to place them in positions in which 
tlicy can do their best work and get the most satisfaction. Some 
teachers do their best work with slow-lcarning diildren; others 
witli rapid learners. A teacher who has an exceptionally con- 
structive relation witli a partiailar class may be allowed to con- 
tinue with that group for another year. So far as possible the 
principal respects students' preferences for certain teachers, in 
the realiration that a group formed on the basis of mutual 
choices has an initial advantage. He shows understanding of 
the diinculties under which teachers work. He shares his phi- 
losophy with them; iiis spirit pervades the school. 

As an administrator in the narrower sense of the word, he 
creates conditions that make cITcctivc guidance possible — re- 
ducing teachers' clerical and routine work, decreasing and 
equalizing class size, preventing unnecessary failure, and ad- 
justing schedules so that both students and teachers will liave a 
reasonable number of classes. He will try, as we have already 
suggested, to provide curricular offerings that meet indi- 
viduaks' needs; he will work out with teachers, parents, and 
students better policies of attendance, promotion, marking, 
and discipline. 

As counselor, the principal talks with teachers, students, and 
parents. Unfortunately, the competitive system of teadier ap- 
pointment and the personal insecurity of some staff members 
make it difficult for teachers to accept excellence, success, or 
talent in each other. When the principal has to cope tvith petty 
jealousies, he should handle them with a concern for the men- 

J Readers associated with a college or unirenity may substitute “president.’* 
and those working in schools of nursing ■’Jirector." 
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ul hygiene oE all involved. By talking with his teachers indi- 
vidually, he may be able to help them achieve insight and 
perspective. This is a counseling responsibility that the prin- 
cipal often has to assume because there is no one else to whom 
tlie teacher may turn. He can do much indirectly to promote 
harmonyamonghistcachersbyarousing tbeir interest in work- 
ing together on some common tasks that they can recognize as 
bigger and more important than themselves. 

Often the most difTiculi discipline problems arc sent to tlic 
principal's ofTice. His skill in handling these cases sers'cs as a 
demonstration to the teachers as svell as a Jielp to the student 
because he works closely with the pupil’s tcacl)er. He exempli- 
fies kind, thoughtful, personal treatment of each case. Most of 
his counseling is arcomplishetl in short informal contacts svith 
the student and with his teachers. 

As a teacher, the principal is responsible for stimulating the 
professional growth of every member of his staff. Contrasted 
with industry's present measures for in-service education and 
upgrading, the school's program seems meager and haphazard. 
One reason (or teachers' lack of enthusiasm for in-service edu- 
cation may be their natural resistance to anything that seems 
to them an "extra." Anoifier reason is the poor quality of many 
of the programs of in-sendee education. 

Instances may be mentioned, liowever, wjiere tcacliers have 
been most enthusiastic about workshops, institutes, and 
courses. At Hinsdale, Illinois, for example, the principal's 
executive committee of teachers accepted one teacher's sug- 
gestion that the entire staff return to school a week early for 
an institute on guidance. During the spring and summer this 
committee, with the appro\'al of the rest of tlie staff, rvorked 
out the program. These teachers were so genuinely concerned 
with improving their personnel tedmics that they were will- 
ing not only to return a week earlier but even to finance the 
cost of the institute. However, the board of education was more 
than willing to pay ilie expenses of die tJtrce specialists brought 
in to assist the teachers in tlie conduct of the institute. 

On the first morning, one of the leaders conducted a group 
discussion of representative pupils on this question: What 
problems are pupils facing this fall and what guidance do they 
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want? ^Vith earnestness, frankness, and humor, tliese pupils 
conveyed tlieir point of view to the listening teachers, who 
continued the discussion after the pupils had left. On another 
day a guidance specialist gave a deinonsiration of counseling 
procedure, using and interpreting the personnel records avail- 
able to teachers. This demonstration was followed by a drama- 
tization of previously recorded interviews, which svas used as a 
basis for discussing interview technics. Another day was spent 
on group work procedures.* Ses'cral social events svere also 
scheduled. At the end of the institute, many of the teachers said 
it tv’as tiie most valuable educational experience they had ever 
had; they felt much better prepared for their winter’s guid- 
ance irork. 

■\Vhen in-service programs are planned cooperatively, deal 
realistically with teachers’ present guidance problems, enlist 
Specialized assistance as needed, and arc conducted with a cer- 
tain lightness and cheer, teachers welcome rather than reject 
the opportunity to participate. These programs may vnry 
widely in scope: tficy may comprise occasional faculty meetings 
devoted to guidance, or an entire summer’s workshop con- 
tinued during the school year through small study groups. 

As coordinator, the principal, svorking with tcaclicrs on 
everyday guid.'incc problems, develops a common philosophy. 
This philosophy is made concrete in a guidance program in 
which es er)' student has some mem berof the st.nfF as his teacher- 
counselor. A comfonablc and convenient central guidance 
oflicc and forms for the exchange of information facilitate co- 
ordination. 

In his public relations ca|Kiciiy the principal often works 
rrith a citizens' .advisory' committee, cotnuumiiy coiwcil. or 
discussion-action groups. Hc may supply itiforniation for these 
groups such as case studies shorving how teachers and tcachcr- 
counselors have made a difference in the lives of individual 
studenu. Sometimes he may suggest studies of attendance, 
drop-oms, -schol.irship. and conduct, which may higliliglit the 
need for more effeaive personnel work. Tlte results of these 

* For moic detain of UiU jiiogram »ce II. F. Mo«man. "An IttsSenicc Cuid- 
ance rVetW," Joiirncl of Ihe Sationai AttofioMn of pfant of Women, ;’3«- 
58. Ociol>cr. Jjts- 
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studies tsould be interpreted and made asailabie ti.rough 

public meetings or through the lopl paper. mild 

When a new principal is appointed to a school, 
first become acquainted with liis teachers as persons and shot 
appreciation ol the personnel worlt they are alrrady 
staid help them to develop and worlt out tlieir 
to feel successful and happy as teadiers and as permns All thu 
he would do informally until the teachers showed “ 

consider the personnel program more systematically. When 
they felt the need for a specialist in guidance, the principal 
would take the matter up with the board ol education. If lli^ 
expressed ihe desire for in service ediiation. be would help 
them to arrange a series ol disetmiom and demonstrations. He 
would try to secure scliolarships and leaves of absence so that 
they cou’d study in university centers. Tlius principal and 
teachers would gradually and cooperatively learn to do their 
best guidance rs-ork. 

Sometimes the ub’es arc turned, and the teacher plays the 
role of counselor to the principal. For example, one principal 
had acqtiired autocratic habits, whicli he carried over to a ncstf 
school whose able faculty had been used to democratic pro- 
cedures. He arbitrarily penalized all pupils for misbehavior, 
when the situation should have been handled individually- 
At the last minute, for no good reason, he canceled programs 
that teadiers and pupils had carefully prepared. Authoritarian 
actions of this kind stemmed from his oum feelings of inade- 
quaq- and insecurity in his nerv position. In this insunce. a 
number of teachers, thcmse’vcs emotionally mature, took the 
initiative in establishing a friendly relation; they talked with 
him casually and expressed enthusiasm for ses-eral of his ideas 
that coincided tvith what they bclies'ed to be sound practice. 
They gave him a ’■bui’d-up" with parents and pupils. As his 
sclf<onfidence increased, he began to relax and the chip came 
off his shouMer. x\fter a time, he was rvorking cooperatively 
and successfully svith his s taff- Tlie teachers' "counseling in 
res’erse" had worked. 

Working with students, teachers, and parents in this ''"ay 
adds much personal satisfaction, interest, and human-relations 
skill to the principal's work. 
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TEACHERS COOPERATE WITH SPECIALISTS 

Teachers cooperate with specialists along three lines: (i) 
recognizing individual students who need the help of a spe- 
cialist, (2) supplying information about the student referred, 
and (3) helping to carry out the specialist’s recommendations 
for an individual or a group. 

The teacher who is sensitive to individuals in his class 
recognizes students in need of more expert help tlian he can 
oRer. In order to use the services of experts to best advantage, 
tlie teacher not only ta’ks with the student, as already sug- 
gested, but also gives the specialist as much background as 
possible. For example, teachers referring children to the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Newark, New Jersey, are requested 
to fill out the Social Case Record form on pages 74 and 75 
(quoted by permission of Dr. Bnice B. Robinson), 

The trcainicnt recommended by the specialist or clinic staff 
afterstudy ofa case usually involves adjustments in the school. 
At this point the teacher's cooperation is crucial. Without it, 
any specialist can only partly succeed. School social workers, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists have complained that much of 
their diagnostic effort is wasted because teachers do not co- 
operate in the treatments they suggest. This is not wholly the 
teacher's fault. A most important part of the specialist’s job is 
to help teachers, ihrouglj individual or case conferences, to 
Understand how to svork more effectively with individual cases. 

The following arc among the kinds of adjustment that spe- 
cialists frequently recommend on the basis of their diagnosis: 

1. Ciiangc in program and curriculum 

a. Fewer subjects 

b. Substitution of easier courses 

c. Change to a curriculum in line with student’s interests 
and vocational objectives 

d. Change to a class or section in rvhicli the average ability 
is closer to iJjat of the student in question 

e. Enrichment of the student’s program by the addition of 
other subjects or projects of special interest to him 

/. Lighter load of exiraclass activities 
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SOCIAL CASE RECORD 


T. IDENTIFYINC DATA 
(to be obtained from I7A-I Cnmulatite Recofd) 


Naiae 

Addra 5“ • 

Name of Parent or Guardian Rnlatiowhip 

Language SpoAen in Home - 


Health Sutus of Child 


renonality and Sodat Development of Child 


Ottuide Intcresu of Child . 


ParentalAttitudcToward Quid and School . 


Home Condiiionc of Child . 


Present Problem and Treatment Attempted . 


ReccRnmendation 
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HI. FAMILY HISTORY 
Father Mother 

Name Name 

Rinhplace Vn. inU.S.. ...Birthpbee Vrj.inUJ.. 

Eihication Fxlucation 

Ocaipaiion Occupation 

Health Health 

Iftlcceascil — «Jate Itclecca^cd'— elate 


List all children, living or deceased: 

Name Age School Age and Grade Occupation 


IV, SaiOOL HISTORY 

Rating In School SuhjeetJ! Estimate acadrmie work In terms of grade 

. actuevcmcni; i.e., reading 8U, etc. 

Reading .... Language .... Art Spelling Social Studies 

Music Arithmetic ... . ManualWorL Phj'sica] Education 

Teacher's Esclmatcof Intelligence 

All Inlelligenw and achievement test results (group and individual) 


Or«Je Seheot 
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g. Addition of club or other group activities 
ft. Assignment, for health reasons, to a rest or convalescent 
room as a substitute for physical education or other class 
or study period 

t. Limited school day; arrangements to be made for the 
student to come late or leave early in order to get more 
rest or to adjust to a rvork schedule 
/. Lengthened noon hour 
k. Midmorning lunch of milk or orange juice 
2. Change in methods and materials of instruction 

a. Assignments adjusted to the individual, or individual 
“contracts," as in the Dalton plan 

b. Simplified instruction, based on more skillful analysis of 
the learning process 

c. ^^ore individualized instruction that takes into account 
personal interests and goals 

d. Opportunities tor independent study and “research" 
along lines appropriate to the student 

e. Provision of reading material covering a wide range of 
interest and reading difliculty, including svork books and 
Ollier practice material as needed by individuals 

/. Provision of equipment and materials for handu'ork, 
shopwork, games, and sports needed by individual 
students 

g. Opportunities for work experience having educational 
value 

ft. Modified activity or corrective exercises in physical edu- 
cation class 

t. Special seating in classes to compensate for vision or hear- 
ing loss; classes arranged all on the same floor for crip- 
pled children 

/. Extra set of textbooks for students who should not carry 
a load of books to and from scliool 
3. Changes in interpersonal relations 

a. Introduction of the student into a small, congenial gtoop 

b. Provision of opportunities for the student to use his 
special ability for ilic good of the group and so achieve 
recognition and a sense of worth 

c. Instruaion in special social, athletic, or other skills that 
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will help him to take his place as an acceptable member 
of tlic group and have some corner of life in which he is 
highly successful 

d. Enlistment of fellow students to aid in an individual’s 
social adjustment (this must be done very skillfully) 
c. Wise use of community resources for leisure 
/. Provision of opportunities for leadership 
g. Opponuniiy for the student to maintain a constant, 
friendly, warm relationsliip with some one person 

4. Changes in aititiidcof parents and teschers toward the indi- 
vidual 

a. An attitude of expecting liim to make good 

b. An attitude of acceptance of the individual as a whole, 
with focus on his best potentialities 

c. Genuine affection for the individual 

5. Changes in economic conditions 

a. Financial assistance to enable the student to buy his 
lunch and meet other daily expenses, go to college, or 
obtain other preparation svhich he needs 

b. Opportunities for remunerative work 

c. Relief funds obtained for the student’s family 

These arc only a few of the adjustments which teachers can 
make in accordance with the individual's need. Thespecialist's 
recommendations often seem so obvious that the teacher may 
think, "Why, anyone could have made those recommenda- 
tions." But that is not entirely true, for the rightness of the 
recommendation for the individual depends upon the thor- 
oughness and accuracy of the diagnosis. It is true, however, 
that many of the adjustments listed should be made to further 
the normal development of all students. 

SPECIALISTS COOPERATE WITH TEACHERS 

To make the best use of die available resources for guidance, 
the teacher should be familiar witli the specialized services 
which each expert can render. Tcacliers should request tliat 
tlie board of education appoint specialists who (1) are able to 
help disturbed individuals whose environment is not meeting 
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their needs and wlio are withdrawing from realities ^vitll ivhich 
Uiey are not able to cope, (z) use their precious counseling 
time wisely and do not spend a disproportionate amount on 
discipline problems and routine matters, and (3) use effectively 
all the resources for guidance in school and in community. 

At tins point a short description will be given of what the 
teacher may expect of the librarian; the director of guidance, 
dean of girls or boys, and general counselor; the vocational 
guidance specialist; the school nurse and doctor; the visiting 
teacher or school social worker; the psychologist; the psychia- 
trist; and the guidance clinic or center. 

The Schaol Librarian, The librarian contributes much to the 
guidance program. From her the teacher can obtain profes- 
sional books on counseling and on homeroom organization, 
student council, and other kinds of group work; books and 
pamphlets giving occupational information; books related to 
personal problems in tlic fields of health, social hygiene, emo- 
tjon.iI adjujimenis, boy-girl relations, family relations, and 
reading and study difficulties. The librarian trained in biblio- 
therapy can contribute to the teacher’s personal adjustment by 
suggesting IxKiks (hat may help him to gain insight and per- 
spective. 

The librarian can render similar smlces to the students. 
An alcove containing up-io-daie, well-catalogued information 
on vocations in forms suitable for students of different levels 
of reading ability, a file of folders on colleges and universities, 
an up-tcwlaic file on scholarships and fellowships, all are in- 
valuable aids to educational and vocational guidance. Simi- 
larly the librarian can supply readable books that will give 
students insight into their life adjustment. 

In addition to this guidance through books, the librarian 
can meet the needs of individual students in a variety of imys. 
She can encourage some to move up the ladder of reading 
taste, beginning svith their present interests. If time permits 
and .she has aetjuired the necessary knowledge and skill, she 
ran assist |Kjor readers by conducting a reading clinic. liy creat- 
ing jwsitions of rcsponsibiliiy in the library, she can bring to 
some ttiidc-nu a sense of worth and to others needed financial 
aid. H a teacher finds that some of his students need help of 
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he works with the case; sometimes he refers the case to the 
proper community agency. Wien some phase of the program, 
such as a homeroom or activity period, is being developed, the 
full-time guidance worker assists the teachers by demonstrat- 
ing methods, suggesting good practices, providing informa- 
tion and materials for students to use. He may also work with 
students and parents to increase their understanding and ef- 
fective participation. As coordinator, the “generalist" over- 
sees the group work program, keeps the social calendar, ap- 
proves new student organizations, arranges for case confer- 
ences, sees that relevant information finds its way into eacli 
student's cumulative record folder. He plans with teacJiers 
the workshops, conferences, or other programs of in-service 
education which they want. As policy-maker, he works with 
teachers and administrators on changes in curricidum, school 
policy, conditions, or procedures that will improve counseling 
and group work. 

The VecQtionoJ Guidonce Expert. To the specialist in voca- 
tional guidance the teacher may turn for information about 
occupations and for technics of vocational guidance. He may 
also use the vocational guidance specialist as a resource in 
complicated cases of vocational guidance and for placement 
services. It is quite possible to increase a student's anxiety and 
frustration by encouraging him to consider a plan that is 
highly appropriate to him but impossible to carry out. Realiz- 
ing this, teacJjers will refer complex problems of vocational 
guidance and placement to a vocational counselor whenever 
one is available. The expert may be expected to have a knowl- 
edge of the local and regional industrial picture, of employ- 
ment and training opportunities, of occupational trends, and 
of tile best recent sources of information about vocational 
fields and specific vocations. He may be in charge of a school 
placement office or may work closely sviih the State Employ- 
ment Sers’ice. 

Teachers are fortunate if they have an agency as expert as 
the Vocational Advisory Service of Neiv York City to wJiich 
to refer for vocational guidant^and placement graduates and 
students who have dropped out of school. The staff in this 
agency can usually devote three or four hours to each client; 
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the counselors are expert. They divide the time available into 
three parts: (i) the initial interview, followed by tests admin- 
istered by a trained worker on die staff, if indicated, (2) the 
case conference attended by members of the staff, {3) another 
interview with the client. 

In the initial interview the counselor obtains an impres- 
sion of the client: his physical appearance; his social assets 
and liabilities; his mental alertness; his family relations, child- 
hood experiences, present interests, activities, and attitudes 
insofar as they seem to have a bearing on the vocational plans. 
The counselor fits each item into a tentative pattern as he 
proceeds sviih the interview and testing; he sees each item as 
part of the total picture. Thus he emerges with significant con- 
clusions for vocJtional guidance. (See pages 4O5-4G7.) This is 
truly creative counseling. 

In the case conference several workers examine all the in- 
formation gained about the individual and try to match their 
impression of him with jobs available. Tlicy also consider 
opportunities for his education and training. This step re- 
quires knowledge of educational opportunities, of the em- 
ployment situation, and of contacts through which jobs may 
be obtained. In this uay the counselor obtains a better under- 
standing of the case than he could acquire alone. 

In tlie final interview the counselor helps the counselec re- 
late bis personal apprais.al to the training and jobs avail.able, 
keeping his abilities, interests, personality trends, and atti- 
tudes in mind. Thus the counselec is helped in making a wise 
decision. By fol'owing up the counselec after placement, the 
counselor checks on his success in helping the person to choose, 
prepare for, enter, and progress in an appropriate vocation. 
Poor vocation.il adjustment is frequently caused by unsolved 
personality problems. Unless these are dealt with, placement 
is likely to be futile, as in the case of persons ivho seldom stay 
longer than three months on any job. 

Placement is "a supervised seardi for jobs." W'ithotit an ade- 
quate placement service the process of vocational guid.incc is 
left unfinished. Moreover, placement in a job that is out of 
line wiilj the individual's previous planning and preparation 
or inappropriate to his social and intellectual capabilities may 
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'have . seriously demoraliring crfcct. These are weighty rca- 

ISSSI 

ties. When tlie student is ready to tahe a job, t , „ent 
selor fonvards his appraisal ot the student ° ^ , 

office. There the student registers and is 
placement worker. After he is placed in a job, the pi 
Reports on his progress to the ’cher 

office reports to the school. From this folloi • p, jjj 

learns rnudi about the qti.iliricatiotis that employers 'equir 
and about the points at which the school has tailed to pr p 

its students vocationally. , , the 

The School Niiiso end Doctor. In many schools the 
only specialist employed. From Iter, tcacliers have ' 

expect much assistance in guidance. She has j jj 

edge of home conditions and relations. One ^ 

ve^ helpful to go over her roll ot new students with li e nurse 
and learn about each family that the nurse had 

The family-centered work of the nurse J 

at the roots of school problems. By helping parents to gr««r 
fulfillment, she contributes to the children s best develop 
as the following illustration shows: 

A nurse came into contact with one woman who 
dren. the oldest iivelve. the youngwt “Se fac- 

moiher was considering taking a job. The nurse noted « 
tors in the situation: the family at *^5 „te: 

financial stress; the neighborhood had a high So”ng 

nursery school svas too expensive; the mothers of ^jf. 

families went out to svork; the brunt of the care ^ small ch^^ 

dren would fall on the iwelve-year-old girl. The 
questions like these for the mother to consider: Uo you icci 
going out to work is necessary? . . . Who ivould take ca 
^ildren while you were working? , . . Don t you \ jve- 

of four small cliildrcn is quite a lot of responsibility lor a 
year-old girl? ... You have given your children very 8°°. JTou 
M rs. Grey. How do you feel about leaving them alone wh J 
are working? . . . ^Vould you lite to try mother 

budget on your present incomer These questions leu me 
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to consider important aspects of the problem tliat she had over- 
looked. As a result, she decided that she would wait until die baby 
was older before attempting to get tvork outside the home. By 
helping her decide to stay at home, the nurse probably prevented 
serious maladjustment of these children. Later the modier con- 
sidered other ways of increasing the family income: working part 
time while her husband was at home, getting her younger sister 
to live with them for a while and take care of the baby, getting her 
husband a raise, taking care of neighbors' diildren for a s°mall 
remuneration, since success with her own children indicated an 
aptitude for this kind of work. 

If children lack proper psycliolc^ical and physical care at 
home, if they have uncorrected remediable impairments, if 
they do not receive proper convalescent care, if they are un- 
necessarily exposed to infection on the school bus or in school 
— in short, if healtli is neglected, attempts to help them in 
other aspects of their development will be defeated. For this 
reason tlie teadier looks to tlte nurse and school doctor for 
essential assistance. 

In the University High School, Oakland, California, the staff 
developed a special blank to facilitate referral to tlie doc* 
tor of any pupil whose health seems to need special attention, 
Tlie blank includes a list of reasons for referral, whicli the 
teachers clieck: need for routine examination; health history; 
modification in school or extracurricular program; frequent 
absences; nervous or emotional disturbance; malnutrition: 
personal hygiene; fatigue; frequent colds; difficulty with heart, 
menstruation, breathing, eyes, hearing, teeth, skin. There is 
also space in which the teacher can slate his reason for referral 
in move detail. The teacher requesting the information signs 
his name and indicates the subject he teaches. Below are spaces 
for the physician's findings, recommendations of the healtli 
case conference, and any adjustments that are made. In tlie 
end, the blank is returned to the teacher who made the re- 
ferral. 

The school nurse may work with leacliers in a number of 
other ways. She may serve as chairman of a committee to 
plan and integrate the health program — a committee com- 
prising the administrator and representative homeroom teach- 
ers, parents, and students. She may assist teachers in using 
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screening devices such as the Snellen chart or Massachusetts 
test of vision, in keeping cumulative records of each student’s 
health condition, in interpreting normal development and 
deviations from it,* and in supplying new instructional ma- 
terials for health education. Teachers may refer girls to her 
for information about nursing as a vocation. When a student 
needs special medical treatment, the nurse can facilitate refer- 
ral to community agencies such as the social service exchange, 
public health services, the tuberculosis association, and hos- 
pital clinics. The nurse is especially helpful in tJie guidance of 
physically handicapped children. In any case conference the 
nurse should be present, if possible, to supply information 
about the student's physical condition and his health needs. 

The School Sociol Worker or Visiting Teacher. Wlien a teacher 
realizes that unfavorable home relations arc tearing down a 
student’s personality, he welcomes assisunce from a social 
worker who understands human nature and school conditions 
and has time to work with parents and teacher, as in the 
following case; 

A teacher svas perplexed by a boy’s behavior. ^Vhen he got up 
to read, he made up imaginary stories instead of reading the text; 
he did other things to make the class laugh. When the readier 
spoke to him about it and put her hand on his shoulder in a 
friendly way, he said in a surly tone, "Vou lake your hands off 
me.” All this, and more, the teacher told to the school social worker 
in response to questions such as these: "Tell me more about the 
way he behas'es in class. ... Is he good in some subjects? • - • 
And you don't think he is ‘just bad,’ as he says?" 

After this talk with the teacher, die school social tvorker visited 
George’s home. She obsers'ed that both parents held up his older 
brother as a model- "Bert neser makes trouble for us, as George 
does,” they said. In the course of the conversation, she asked such 
pcnineni questions as these: "Why did you think I came to sec 
you about George? . . , WJiy did you say j’ou used to go out 
walking with George? . . . How does George feel about that?" 
Front their replies she gained a better understanding of the family 
rclaiiom and helped the parents to gain some insight as to why 
George was behaving as he did. She made only one general com- 
ment: that children sometimes get the idea that their parents 
do not love them, and it is therefore necessary to mate a point of 

s George M. Wheaile) and Crate T. Ifaltoct. fieallh Observation o{ School 
Children. XtcCraw-nni Rook Ccunpan), New York, 1951. 
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sho^vmg afleaion. She gave only one suggestion: that they plan 
some family affair in which Geot^ could share fully. 

After the home visit, the sdtool social worker again talked with 
the teacher. “You were right. Miss Adler,” she began. She told 
the teacljer how her home visit had confirmed Miss Adler's impres- 
«on that George was not a “bad” boy but a misunderstood boy. 
During this conference the teacher suggested several things that 
she herself could do: give George special help in reading, sec drat 
he got recognition for his really fine work in arithmetic, help him 
to win recognition and a position of responsibility in the class, 
without making him appear conspicuous. 

The problem was not solved at once, but the teacher noted 
that George improved during the year. Both teacher and parents 
were pleased wiili tliis turn for the better in George’s bcliavior. 
and George himself was far happier. 

It lakes time for an individual to cliange long-establtsiied 
behavior: it takes many more individual hour interviews than 
the teacher can give. For example, an able school social worker 
spent one hour a week for over a year before any real change 
was effected in the attitude of one boy wlio thouglit of himself 
as a "juvenile delinquent" and had a long record of truancy, 
unwillingness to conform, and increasing ability to He him* 
self out o£situ.ations. As a child at home, he had had his own 
way about everything. Tlic scliool he now attended, unlike 
the previous autocratic one, expected the pupils to confonn 
voluntarily to regulations. In a school where freedom of choice 
svas allowed, his lack of inner control became evident. How- 
ever, with the help of the school social woikei this boy figured 
out tliai he alone was able to make other persons think well 
of him and that the best way to accomplish this was to do his 
work and get along with his fellow students and teachers. He 
then made a real effort to svork his way back into people's re- 
spect. 

By working closely with an experienced social worker on in- 
dividual cases, the teacher gains a better understanding of the 
factors that influence child ami adolescent hchavior, and of 
methods for creating favorable conditions in the classroom. 
Each case carries its special opportunities for leaniing. By 
working with the parents, the social worker and teacher are 
able to relieve tensions in the home which ha;e interfered 
ivith the child's adjustment in sdiool. 
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pleasure lo watch her work. She had no diirtcuUy in any other de- 
partment and graduated tviih honors. 

The supervisor handled this emergency situation well. Tlie 
period of stress and strain might possibly have been pre- 
vented if the student’s record had been studied car’ier and if 
she had had a chance to talk out her fears and to convince her- 
self that she had many outstanding qualities and good po- 
tentialities for success in the field of nursing. However, she 
might have had no readiness for psychiatric service until her 
failure on the ward made her receptive to this help. 

The modem psychiatrist serves two distinct needs. One is 
people’s need to realire their latent potentialities. Uy gaining 
a better understanding of themselves and tlieir relations to 
others they can achieve a more satisfactory life. This is the 
creative need for psychiatric help. The second is a neurotic 
need. 'When the individual finds that the neurotic pattern by 
means of which he had tried to adjust to life is breaking down, 
he feels the need for help. Psychiatric service In scliools and 
colleges should be largely of the creative kind. 

After a student has been skillfully referred to a wclhquali- . 
Tied psychiatrist, the teacher should be prepared to cooperate 
in carrying out the psychiatrist’s suggestions for adjustments 
in the scliool. The length of psychiatric treatment depends 
upon the individual's ability to gain insight and to work out 
his insights in school and at home. Treatment cannot be con- 
sidered successful until the individual has worked out satis- 
faaory life relations. Through his control of the school en- 
vironment, the teacher can make it easy or difficult for the 
student to convert his newly discovered insights and social 
feelings into everyday beliasior. 

The institution or school system that has a competent 
psychiatrist on its staff is fortunate. In addition to working 
with teachers on individual cases, he is an excellent person 
to participate in the in-service education program. He may 
contribute by presenting actual cases svith which he has 
worked, interpreting the behavior involved, and emphasizing 
^e teacher's role in achieving satisfactory solutions. This 
kind of invaluable service to the mental health of scliool chil- 
dren u-as given by the late Dr. James Plant. Director of the 
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Juvenile Clinic, Essex County, New Jersey, in conferences 
with teacliers and school guidance specialists. 

The Child Guidance Clinic. The child guidance clinic com- 
prises a stair of specialists who may work in either of two ways: 
(i) each worker may take primary responsibility for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of certain types of cases that are referred 
to him, or (2) each worker may study each child from his 
specialized point of view; then all may pool their information 
in the case conference and jointly make plans for treatment. 
The teacher may expect the following services from the child 
guidance clinic: 

Information on the kinds of cases that can be treated by 
the clinic 

Leadership in promoting mentally hygienic attitudes and 
procedures in the schools 

Thorough diagnosis and treatment of the cases referred 
to the clinic by the school 

Assistance in referring to other agencies the cases that the 
clinic is not able to treat 

Assistance in understanding the student and exploring the 
ways in wliich lie can be helped In school 

Courses for teachers, offered in schools in wliich the clinic 
is working, to reinforce the effectiveness of its work with 
individuals 

It should always be kept in mind that any specialized per- 
sonnel resource is successful only if it helps teachers to carry 
still more effectively their responsibility for guidance. 


TEACHERS' RELATtONS WITH THE COMMUNITY 

The community may be the teacher’s most important re- 
source for guidance. It is the teacher’s responsibility to use 
constructive influences and to help modify, control, or elim- 
inate destructive forces. 

Tliere are a number of ways in which teachers can find out 
about the community’s needs and resources for guidance. In 
one community where the needs for better family life, health, 
clothing, food, medical care, and recreation xvere very great, 
the teachers determined to do something to meet these needs. 
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After many conferences they decided to make a family survey. 
They formed teams, each of which surveyed a certain number 
of homes and obtained information about tlie number of chil- 
dren in the family, education of the parents, divorce or separa- 
tion, and physical facilities such as electricity, bathrooms, and 
heating equipment. By means of this survey the teachers 
gained more understanding of the children in their classes, 
paved the way for a closer relationship between home and 
school, and made active efforts to change the bad conditions 
which they had seen with their own eyes. In a mass meeting 
parents and teachers discussed ways in which the most pressing 
needs could be met. Teachers should not have had to do this 
emergency work. But, others failing, they felt they could not 
fail the children. 

This idea of working together for a better community — 
better houses, recreational equipment, gardens, community 
canning and freezing equipment for family use, a day nurs- 
ery, a toy library, workshops where home equipment can be 
made — may be carried out in many forms under different 
auspices. It may be initiated by the school, as in Greenville, 
South Carolina,^ or by a settlement like Planner House.® In 
any form, it represents a fundamental attack on the problem 
of building belter people and a better community. Social work 
has long recogniz^ the need for social action and social re- 
search, the while it tries to deal, through group work and case 
work agencies, with the victims of poor heredity and environ- 
ment. 

The environment is more often beneficial than harmful to 
an individual. Life itself is a therapeutic agency. In many cases 
it is possible for the teacher to enlist the positive environ- 
mental forces on his side. 

A change of environment, such as placement in a foster 
home, IS sometimes recommended. Change of environment 
alone, however, does not solve behavior problems or produce 
a sudden improvement in personality. Unless children are 

Miracle." School end Socitty. 54-8.-85. Augusi 
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helped to change their attitudes, Uie}* may carry over into the 
new environment the very attitudes and habits that have been 
causing difficulty. For example, children wlio enter foster 
homes with unresolved conflicts are likely to express these in 
their new relationships. Consequently it is important to make 
every effort to Jielp the child adjust in his present environ- 
ment. Learning to get along with unreasonable people in dif- 
ficult situations is part of the task of learning to live; tliis 
growth cannot be attained by running away. 

Tfiere are situations, iiowcver, so inflexible, so unalterable, 
so complex and destructive that a child cannot possibly cope 
with them. Such a situation is portrayed in the film “The Quiet 
One.” * Here the little Negro boy was violently rejected by his 
mother and cruelly beaten by his grandmother, who felt 
burdened by the responsibility for him. A drange in environ- 
ment was clearly indicated. Even in the favorable environ- 
ment of an institution where expert psycliiatric and counsel- 
ing service was available, it xczs many months before this boy 
adiieved a new orientation to Iiimself. 

Some large towns and cities are rich in social work resources. 
With these agencies tlie scfiool should work closely. The first 
step is usually to appoint a committee to obtain Information 
about available agencies and summarize the significant facts 
about eadi. The following is one page from such a survey 
made by a committee in one scliool system; 

THE CLINIC 

Dr. Dr. Mia 

Mcdicnl Director Psychologist Chief of Social Service 

To make referrals, contact Miss 

The Clinic is supported by the Community 

Chest. Clinic services are free. It is primarily for children in the 
metropolitan area. The age limit is eighteen. CJiildren of esery 
race, religion, and economic status are accepted. 

The chief function of the Clinic is to deal tvitli problems having 
tlieir roots in attitudes and feelings of the clu'Id which result in 
either antisocial or withdrawn behavior. Speech disorders and 
special learning disabilities are also tieated, and vocational guid- 
ance is oflered. Tlie Clinic does not accept cases in which the dif- 
«T/if Quiet One, iCmm. sound film: 67 minutes. Proiliiccd by Film Uocu- 
rnents, Inc. DiMribiited by .Aihcns Hlms. 165 U’esi 4O St . New Vork 19. N.Y. 
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ficulty is primarily mental reiardaiion. However, members of the 
staff are always ready to talk with teachers and principals about 
cases in which there is retardation, so long as the behavior is of 
concern to the school. In this svay they can determine whether 
they can be of service, or whether some otlier agency should be 
contacted. 

The Clinic works with both the parents and the child. The re- 
sponsibility for coming must rest with the parents. For this rea- 
son, it is desirable that anyone wishing to refer a child should 
first tell the parents about the Clinic as a resource available to 
them. Before this is done, the Clinic would appreciate having the 
referring person discuss the problem briefly over the telephone; if 
the principal or teacher wishes, an appointment trill be made with 
a worker from the Clinic to discuss the situation in more detail 
at the school. 

The Social Service Exchange, an over-all agency that keeps 
a record of every case contacted by any social agency, is a valua- 
ble service available in many large towns and cities. School 
cases should be cleared with this exchange by the principal, 
personnel worker, or a qualified teacher who has been as- 
signed this responsibiliiy. The excJtange can acquaint the 
school representative with any previous history of a case, and 
thus avoid duplication of effort and some errors in counseling. 

Another step is to arrange for personal conucts betw’een 
representatives of the schools and representatives of social 
agencies. An example of this helpful exchange of ideas comes 
from Hartford, Connecticut. The Director of Guidance in- 
vited representatives from tlie Y's, the Scouts, and other group 
work agencies to meet with some of the school counselors and 
teachers. The group work agencies were eager to learn what 
the schools ivere doing and how they could best reinforce and 
supplement the school’s contribution. 

Teachers may leam much from members of group work 
and case work staffs who are highly trained in group work 
technics and counseling. The agencies should arrange for 
teachers to obsen’e skillful leaders in action, and to have rep- 
resentatives from social agencies conduct workshops, demon- 
strations, or discussions for groups of teachers. 

Here we must emplmire again the importance of having 
well-qiialified workers to deal with complex personal prob- 
lems. Well-intentioned persons without training may do harm. 
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Even persons who have training, but lack innate kindness and 
an understanding of why children and young people behave 
as they do, may intensify the difficulties of the persons they 
want to help. Counseling can be good or bad, helpful or de- 
structive. 


TEACHERS' RELATIONS WITH PARENTS 


Parents are a most important resource. Through their years 
of intimate contact with their children, they have gained 
understanding that teachers could not possibly acquire from 
their more limited observation. For the developmental history 
of the child as well as for understanding of present home con- 
ditions and parental attitudes, the teacher must turn to in- 
tervieivs with parents. These can be conducted at the school 
or, better still, in the home. If both home and school condi- 
tions are familiar to both te.idiers and parents, they can work 
together to create the total environment which tlie child needs: 
they can pull together, rather than pull apart. 


The following inter\’iew between a new teacher and the mother 
of a seventh grade pupil illustrates how the sympathetic approaclt 
of the teacher enabled the mother to speak with unusual candor. 

Buddy h.ad acquired a bad reputation in the school where Miss 
Miller taught. In fact, the principal had decided to expel Buddy, 
but Miss Miller, knowing that Buddy was about to enter her grade, 
persuaded him to give the boy another chance. The chief com- 
plaints whicli Miss Miller heard from all sides were that Buddy 
had no idea of discipline, refused to do homework on general 
principles, and was "sassy.” 

Before the new term opened Miss Miller went to see Buddy's 
mother and the interview ran as follows: 


Teachpu Good morning, Mrs. Cary, I’m going to be Buddy’s 
teacher next year and I thought I tvould like to come in to see 
you before school starts. 

Mother. Come right in. . • , . 

Teacher. I imagine you knosv. Mis. Cary, that the prinapal has 
decided to keep Buddy in scliool after all. 

Mother. Yes, I heard that. I only hope he will do better. 

Teacher. Can you tell me'a little bit of what seemed to be the 
trouble? I'm new here and have heard nothing except that he 

doesn’t seem to like school too well. , r j 

Mother. No, I can’t I have done cs'crylhing I could think of and 
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it isn't as though he were stupid. When he is interested he can 
do all right , . . i, ^ 

TEACiittt Yes. I heard that he is interested in larming. isn t he. 
Mother {u-ilh pride). Yes, he won a prize at a 4*H club exni^ 
for the best crops and he got recognition for the pig he raised 
too. «... 

Teacher. That's wonderful for a boy his age. Why is it, do you 
suppose, that he doesn’t tate to school? 

Mother. Well, I don’t tnow really. It just seems that he doesn t 
want to mind the teacher. 

TtAaiER. lYas that true of all his teachers — or u'cre iliere cenam 
ones he didn’t get on with? 

Mother. Oh, it's not that he doesn't get along with them. He like 
diem well enough outside of school. It’s just that he doen t 
knosv how to mind. 

Teaqier. Is he the same way at home? I imagine sometimes you 
must have trouble making him mind here. 

McmiER, Well, y« and no- He is perfectly nice and he doe take 
good are of his garden and helps with the milking cvery^ day, 
but if he doen'i svani to do anything, nobody ran make him, 
TrAQiER. You know, if you and I could get together on this and 
son of study out svhy it is he doen’i mind maybe sve could 
iiclp him to like school better. 

MoTiirjL Ccruinly, 1 would like to know. Well (embarrassed 
pause) . . , ma^be I shouldn’t tell you this . . . 

Tr-AOJER. Sometime little things about a boy’s life at home help 
so much in understanding him at school. 

MoTjirs. I gu«5 I don't mind telling you. It is our fault too, I 
Uiink. His father doesn't belicse in whipping him, so Buddy 
knows he can get by with anything. Sometime 1 will tell him 
something and then his father tells him differently. 

Tr-AOJER. 1 can sec how tlut would make it difficult for you. 
Mornm, V« it docs, and sometime he just carrie on like a bal^ 
almost— if tliee's someiliing he wants badly he'll cry and if 
there’s one tiling his father an'i stand, it is to see him cry. 
Tr-sa«ER. His lather must be scry fond of him. 

Motihr. He is that all right, hut it seems like he doesn't take 
enough responiibillty. He wants me to bring up the boy', but he 
will not stand t>ehind what 1 liave said. 

Tf.scher. Could you tell me the kind of things that Buddy balks 
at — mayl>c someiliing that happened just a lilile while ago? 
Mf/nfER. Oh, it is always the same. He likes to go fox hunting 
sviiJi the men at night and ilicy don’t come home until two or 
tliTCc o clock in the morning, or he wants to sit around at the 
store and talk with the men and I don’t think that is good com- 
pany for him. ° 

TiAOirR. I ceriainl) agree with you. 
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Mother. Yes, he hears all kinds of talk and they like to make 
fun of him, although he doesn’t seem to mind. He likes it. 
Teacher. When Buddy says he wants to do something like tliat 
and you tell Jiim "no,” what happens? 

Mother. Well, like I said, he’ll go to his father and then . . 
TEAaiER. Do you think, perhaps. Buddy likes to think of himself 
as a grownup and feels that nobody should be telling him any- 
thing? ^ 

Mother. I don’t know. I don’t think so. He seems to %vant to be 
like a child lots of times. He likes to be in the kitclien and help 
me and he asks what we think about everything. 

Teacher. That couldn’t be it. At least it doesn’t seem that way. 
On the whole, do you think Buddy is a contented child, or do 
you think he is fretting about something? 

Mother. 1 think he is happy, as long as nothing goes contrary to 
the way he wants it, but as soon as you cross him it is all over 
and he is unhappy. 

Teacher. Is that right? From what you say I get the feeling that 
he just Jiasn’t understood that sometimes there are things that 
one has to do whetlicr one wants to or not. 

Mother. Yes, that's it exactly.* 

From this point on the interview turned into a discussion 
of the various ways in which Miss Miller and Buddy’s mother 
might cooperate in the future. The mother welcomed the sug- 
gestion that they have farther intervdews. 

This interview makes concrete some of tlic most important 
aspects of teachers' relations with parents: (i) instead of com- 
ing to give the mother advice, the teacher appealed to her for 
help in working witli Buddy; (2) the teacher Avas sympathetic 
and understanding; she did not criticize or blame the mother 
in any svay; (3) she suggested that they work together on the 
problem; (4) she sliotved interest in the boy’s achievement — 
his 4-H Club prize; (5) by follotving the leads and clues which 
the mother gave she obtained, Avitliout seeming to pry, im- 
portant understanding of the parent-child relations, the meth- 
ods of discipline, and the boy’s home activities; (6) she avoided 
the pitfall of taking sides with any member of the family; and 
(7) she left the way open for further contacts. 

In cases in tvhich the parent talks freely, the teadier ^ins 
a great deal of understanding without having to ask questions. 

» Ruth Strang and Latham Hatcher, Child Development and Guidance in 
Jlinal Schooh, pp. 155-157- Harper and Broihen. New Vork. 1943. 
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He can be nondirective— fetening. feeling n'ith_ the parent, 
and oiherw-ise encouraging him to think about his child’s be- 
havior in his os\*n s\*ay. 

In other instances, the parent does most of the talking, but 
in a compulsive SN-ay— as though he has rehearsed his griev- 
ances many times without coming any nearer to a solution- If 
such a parent is to be helped, the interviewer must break into 
this closed circle of thought and call his attention to aspects 
of reality which he is ignoring. Merely listening in such a 
case is not likely to release tension; it may confirm tlie parent’s 
liarmful habits of thoughL 

It is hard for teachers not to blame parents svho are ob- 
viously blocking a child’s growth. But negative criticism does 
more harm than good. Parents need to be understood- All 
normal parents really want to do what is best for their chil- 
dren. They are not "problem parents” because they svant to 
be. Parents' behavior is rooted deep in their experiences. 
Serious illness, uncongenial or incompatible marital relations, 
lack of social contacts, thwarted personal ambition — the reper- 
cussions of any of these may seriously affea a child’s des'cJop- 
mem. 

Recogniiing how much parental attitude and example in- 
fluence children’s behavior at school, tcadicrs wall not become 
annoyed by a child’s liosiiliiy, aggressive behavior, or lack of 
social responsiseness. Tliey will not take the chDd’s beharior 
personally. 

The cJiild who is well adjusted to school is usually the one 
who has had fond parents. They have treated him with re- 
spect and given him responsibilities iliat he was able to ful- 
fill at cacli stage of his development. They have loved him for 
himself rather than for his accomplishments and made very 
clear that their disapproval of bis occasional undesirable be- 
havior did not mean disappro\-al of him as a person. They 
have praisrf far more often iJian they have criticized. If he 
has limitations or physical handicaps, they have recognized 
tljcm and made adjustments to them, while in other respects 
treating him as a normal child and helping him to be as at- 
tractive as possible and of service to others. 

Among some groups of parents the tendency to push chil* 
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dren beyond their capacity is more common than the tendency 
to neglect them. For example, one little girl has been told by 
her parents that she is a genius. They occupy every minute of 
her time with educationaj activities. She is unpopular with 
other children, and with'SduIts, whom she often disconcerts 
with her intrusive and thought-provoking questions and an- 
swers. She seems to be full of nervous energy and is often too 
preoccupied to eat. It was not until she developed severe out- 
bursts of temper directed against her parents, her baby sister, 
and objects in the house that the parents realized they needed 
expert help and took the cliild to a psychiatrist. He wisely 
concentrated his attention on the parents and has done much 
to help them in the rearing and understanding of children. 

Another ambitious mother created problems in her chil- 
dren by her overanxiety about them. The fact that neither 
child was exceptional was a threat to her life plan. She said of 
one child, "I want tomakesomeibing unusual of him.” When 
she described the kind of person she tvanied him to be, it 
became evident that this concept was an extension of her own 
personality. She did everything for him except to let him be 
himself. Although she tvas able to tell other mothers about 
approved methods of bringing up children, she was incapable 
of applying these methods in her own family. 

Parents like this often try to speed up a child's develop- 
ment, not realizing that it is impori.ant that children go 
through each of the natural stages of growtii at the appro- 
priate time. Ovcrprotective parents sometimes satisfy their 
own emotional needs by not letting their child grow up. This 
attitude frequently makes children overdcpendcnt. immature, 
unable to relate themselves to other persons. 

Many teachers do not appreciate the terrific personal limi- 
tations cinder tvhich parents work. Jn addition to the limi- 
tations imposed by changing patterns of family life and fluctu- 
ations in economic conditions, there are also the limitations 
that each one of us gradually comes to impose on his own per- 
sonality, And it is these limitations, constituting what parents 
feci to be the faults and deprivations of their own lives, that 
they want their children to avoid. Tlie teacher, who can see 
so clearly what is best for the cliild, is prone to forget that 
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vhai the parent sees in the child is the patching up of the 
parent’s o\m Hfe. It is only wh«i teachers become arv'are of 
this tendency that tliey understand how it happens that they 
can discuss a child so logically witl^the most pleasant parents 
— and yet never get an^ts-here. In many instances, child guid- 
ance involves parent guidance. 

Meetings in which parents and teachers work together help 
txjtli to grow in their guidance responsibilities. Lectures, even 
svhen given b)’ able and interesting speakers, leave much to 
be desired, probably for the following reasons: the meetings 
are often late in getting started; the lectures last so long Uiere 
is insulTicient time for discussion; the topics are so diverse 
that they do not produce any cumulative effect over the year. 
Tliesc objections can be met by planning a more unified series 
of meetings foaised on child development. At such meetings, 
combining short lecture, guidance or mental hygiene films or 
plays, or forum with discussion, the audience is stimulated to 
participate. Other features might include pupils’ participation 
in the program, parents’ visits with teachers in the classrooms, 
and teachers* visits to homes. Joint parent-teacher sponsoring 
of trips, book reviews, study groups, and social meetings also 
contributes to the guidance of students. 

CONCLUOlNG STATEMENT 

The leaclicr -counselor b like the hub of a wheel from whicli 
radiate relationships with Uie school counselor, specialbts em- 
ployed by the school, the principal, and other teachers. Be- 
yond this circle arc resources in the community that supple- 
ment the school s work with individuals and with groups. All 
Work together. By coordinating all available services, the 
Khool is able to help every student attain his full stature as a 
person and as a citizen. 
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QUESTrOKS AND PItOBLEMS 

I. giiKjance or pcnannd seniccs dh] you have in elementary 
sc!>ool, high school, and college? Wlut essentials of an ellective per* 
sonnel program svere lacVing? 

а. Describe the student personnel program in a $d)ool in which you 
hate taught or expect to teach. What conditions in the school and in 
the conimunity make an cffectite program of personnel work dilE- 
ailt to develop? As teacher or as principal, what specifically would 
yott do to improe these conditions? How would j-ou discover com- 
munity resources and use them more fully? 

3- Give examples from your experience and from your reading of ways 
in whicli serious maladjustment was probably presented by early 
guid.ance. 

4. How can a tc.arlicr stho is not in a position of authority convince 
the administrator lli.al more time is needed for counseling? 

5. How can n princip.il interest more of the teachers on his staff in tak- 
ing a more active pan in the student personnel program? 

б. Ilov' can a superintendent help principals and teachers develop an 
adequate personnel program in all the elementary and high schools 
of a county? 

7. ^Vliat should tlic teachers' college do to prepare prospective teachers 
lor djc opportunities tor guidance whidi they will meet in their 
first teaching jobs? 

8. \V'by have some guidance pre^rams failed? 

9. What should be done to help a child make a good transition from bis 
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home to his finl year in schooR From elementary school to high 
school? From high school to college, other educational institutions, 
or work? 

10. Interview seseral young persons who have recently left school to go 
to work. Find out what difficulties they have encountered, what guid- 
ance prosed helpful, and what piidance they wish they had had. 
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Pai't Two 


THE TEACHER’S 
VARIOUS ROLES 



We never know how high ^ve are 
Till we are called to rise; 

And then, if we are true to plan. 
Our statures touch the skies. 

The heroism we recite 
Would be a daily thing. 

Did not ourselves the cubits warp 
For fear to be a king. 

EMILV DICEINSO.V 
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Guidance 

in die Classroom 


Teachers should spend half their time studying their 
pupils as individuals, and the rest of their time doing 
xuhal that study shours to be desirable and necessary.— 
HENRY C MORRISON 

The pliilosophy of teacliing expressed in the 
above quotation makes guidance of individuals an intrinsic 
part o£ classroom procedure — not an '‘extra.” By knowing 
each student, ilie teacher can meet the needs of his class in 
various ways: through Iiis personal relations with students, ex* 
pressed in a nod of approval or a casual but constructive com- 
ment; through guiding their interaction in group discussions 
and committee work; through providing for independent 
study and individual instruction. In these and other ways he 
can Jielp them discover and develop their special interests and 
abilities. 

The interaction in a classroom affects tJje kind and amount 
of learning that takes place. For example, in a class in whidi 
a wide range of reading ability was represented, the teacher 
read Kipling's story of "Rikki-Tikki-Tavi." This story was 
too difiicult for many of these pupils to read for themselves 
but they all enjoyed listening to it. 

After uTiting the title on the board, the teacher said, “Rikki 
is a mongoose. Does anyoneknoiv ivhat a mongoose is?” 
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Stan spoke up: “It is a very small animal that likes to eat 
snakes." 

“Where do tve find them?’* 

“In India,” Stan said. 

“I thought Stan would knorv,” said the teacher, “because he 
has lived in India." 

Stan needed this recognition. It helped him to feel he w^ a 
contributing member of the group and improved his status 
with tlie other members. 

After reading the stoiy the pupils either wrote a short book 
review telling why they liked or did not like the story, or 
dictated their comments to the teacher. This provided for in- 
dividual differences in ability to write. One boy, who s'l’as a 
non-reader and poor in ail the communication skills, made no 
effort to write. The teacher noted this and took the book to 
him. She asked him if he would like to draw something in 
the stor>' that interested him. Wlien he still hesitated, she 
showed him some of the illustrations in the book, and he went 
to work. The next day she said, "First, I’m going to pass out 
tile piaures of a cobra and a mongoose that Stephen drew*, so 
you can all see just what they look like." The spontaneous 
praise of Stephen's pictures helped to build up the self-con- 
fidence he So seriously lacked. Later she chose him to work 
with her, while the others were reading independently. Dur- 
ing all the periods of Uiis class there were many similar exam- 
ples of skillful guidance while teaching. Much effective in- 
dividual guidance grows out of tlic content of the class. 

To fuse insiruaion with guidance the teaclier should (i) 
know the abilities and backgrounds of his students; (2) under- 
stand as much as possible about what they’ are doing, how they 
are doing it, and why theyaxe doing it; (3) be sensitive to their 
responses during the class period; and (4) be alert and ingen- 
ious in making the interaction within the group serve indi- 
vidual needs and contribute to group goals or purposes. 

THE FIRST COMMANDMENT — "KNOW THY STUDENTS" 

Knowledge leads to undersunding. One teacher said, “I 
thought John was just lazy, until I found out about his long 
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hours of work every day at home; then I realized that he was 
too tired to learn.” 

Another teacher made tliis comment: “I did not know 
Avhetlier Peter couldn’t or wouldn’t do the work of his grade. 
But wlien I began to study his mental ability. I found tliat he 
was much brighter than hisscliool work indicated.” 

Many teacliers in elementary school, high school, and col- 
lege ask this question: "How can I know my students 
individually when I have five classes daily with about forty stu- 
dents in each?” One high sdiool teacher anstvered this ques- 
tion successfully. Over the semester she increased her under- 
standing of each of her students in the follo’iving ways; Wlien 
a new class came to her, she observed them as they came into 
the room— one pupil tvas the center of animated conversa- 
tion, others talked in pairs, some straggled in alone, one came 
late and took a seat in tlie back of the room although seats in 
front were available. The teacher, after introducing herself 
and telling a bit about Iter ourt interests and background, 
asked them to tell something about themselves to help them 
all get acquainted. As they came up to the front of the room 
to speak she noted many things about each one — his general 
appearance, poise, vocabulary and facility in speaking, inter- 
ests, and attitudes. I.ater she asked each one to fill out a card 
giving his name and address, occupation of parents, educa- 
tional plans, reason for taking this subject, classroom condi- 
tions under which he learned best, and anything else he 
would like to tell lier. This took only a few minutes and gave 
tlie teacher information she could use in helping certain stu- 
dents get oIT to a good start. 

To find out how well they could read the text or reference 
books in her subject, she gave an informal test. This consisted 
of a selection of about a thousand u’ords from one of 
the books that diey ^vould soon be reading, followed by tlie 
question "What did the author say?" and more specific ques- 
tions to test their comprehension, interpretation, and applica- 
tion of the passage. In every class this informal test showed 
wide differences in reading ability. Some students obtained 
only a few scattered, and often erroneous, ideas from the 
passage whereas others, who read it just as quickly, were able 
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lo ^^T^te from memory a full, accurate, well-organtzed sum- 
mary. 

Her understanding of the students grew with daily observa- 
tion. From their questions, anssvers, and contributions to dis- 
cussion, their written compositions, and other kinds of creative 
work, she gained an ever clearer impression of their mental 
alertness and their individual strengths or deficiencies of 
knowledge and skill. 'Wnien students were working together 
on reports or projects, she had a cliance to observe their rela- 
tions with their peers, ^\^len they talked with her, she ob- 
tained some indication of their relations with adults. Their 
responses to failure, to criticism, to difficulty were also sig- 
nificant indications of their emotional des'elopment. Most of 
these observations were never recorded; she used them at the 
lime, and recorded only especially significant episodes and 
trends. All of this understanding was gained during the class 
periods. She tried to meet some of their emotional needs — for 
affection, recognition, sutus in the group — and helped Utem 
look for below-the-surface reasons for their behavior, 

A few students in each class puzzled her. She felt the need 
for more information about them. Tliis took some out-of-class 
lime- In her free period or after school, she consulted their 
cumulative personnel records in the central file; she talked 
with their faculty advisers or homeroom teachers; she asked 
the nurse to tell her about tlicir home conditions. 

She also found time to talk with a few of her students in- 
dividually while the class was working independently. Occa- 
sionally she asked a student to stop by after school for a longer 
interview. f\s her understanding of individuals grew, she ss-as 
licitcr able to meet their needs through class activities. \Vlien 
necessary, she consulted the student’s teacher<ounselor, or 
referred him to thcguidance specialist employed in the school. 
Her efforts to grow in understanding were not a burden be- 
ausc they were an intrinsic part of her professional day. 

A fuller discussion of the ways in whidi the teacher may 
gain an understanding of individual students, of the prol> 
Icm of how mudi of it he should record and in what form, 
and of the sv'ays in which he may use it in the guidance of stu- 
dents and parents will be found in Part Three. 
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UNDERSTAND THE "WHY?" OF STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

When a student is capable, cooperative, socially sensitive, 
happy, and keenly interested in school; or when he is restless, 
inattentive, noisy: when he is “lazy,” careless, untidy, idle; 
when he shows off, acts siMy, is disobedient; when he lies, 
cheats, steals; when he engages in masturbation or sex offenses; 
when he is shy, unsocial, unliappy, depressed, oversensitive, 
overconscientious — the teacher should ask, "^Vhy?” Behavior 
is caused. It has been learned. It grows out of the individual’s- 
past experiences, present conditions, and hopes for the fu-. 
ture. Whatever the behavior, it represents a kind of develop- 
ment; it is the resultant of interaction between the individual 
personality and all the conditions with wludi it is surrounded. 

Simifor Behonor, Different Caates. Instances of the same be- 
havior may have many different meanings. Two students fall- 
ing in the same subjects may need quite different treatment: 
one may improve after he has gained recognition as an athlete; 
the other may need to curtail his club activities so as to have 
more time for study. One shy student may blossom out when 
accepted in a congenial group; another may become more se- 
elusive as the result of a premature attempt to take part in 
social affairs. 

Success and failure in school work m.iy have quite different 
meanings to different students. To one, success may mean 
keeping his mother's love or the good will of the teacher. To 
another, success may mean progressing toward the realization 
of his most acceptable self. Too often the natural course of 
growth is mistaken foriuahidjustment. Too often tlte serious- 
ness of a symptom is judged by the extent to which it bothers 
the teacher rather than by the extent to which it will Jiandicap 
the student now and later. 

Behavior Viewed as Development. Human growth is a gradualj 
Srem egocetJtndSy to social concern. The infant is 
naturally self-centered, interested in his own body and in any- 
thing in his environment that contributes to his comfort and 
satisfaction. As he grows older his affection becomes fixed on 
his mother, who normally is the source of his well-being and 
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happiness. In hU primary school teacher he often tries to find 
a mother substitute from tvhom he expects a mother s solici- 
tude. After he has progressed through the primary grades, he 
develops an interest in those of his own sex and tends to form 
gangs and cliques. During adolescence he establishes rela- 
tionships witii the opposite sex leading eventually to marriage 
and family life. Whether the well-adjusted person marries or 
not. liis interests reach out to persons beyond his immediate 
circle of family and friends; his sympathies may become world- 
wide. 

At no stage, however, do the earlier interests completely dis- 
. appear. Only when an earlier emphasis persists unchanged 
into the period when broader relationships should be estab- 
lished is retarded development indicated. 

The emotional relationships between teacher and student 
arc part of this developmental pattern. The normally matur- 
ing boy wants to identify himself with the masculine pattern 
— not with a woman teacher or sviih academic success, if mem- 
bers of his crowd consider it ‘Vissy.*’ To these boys, the teacher 
may point out the relation of school learning to masctillne 
%'ocaiions, and give illustrations of virile men who have been 
scliolars. The boy wlio forms an emotional attachment to a 
woman teacher, similar to his early feeling for his mother, may 
achieve academic success, but at the cost of inner conflict and 
rebellion arising from his feeling that he has surrendered Ins 
masculinity. The girl is more likely to identify with a woman 
teacher and to fit more readily and successfully into the aca- 
demic progtaiii, unless she has rebelled against her feminine 
role or has developed an antagontsm, wliich she transfers to 
a woman teacher. Wc do not know how many students have 
failed in school subjects because of inner conflicts arising out 
of their emotional relationship with a teacher. 

• Anotlicr view of development is equally important— the 
view that each individual should be helped to grow in lus own 
best way. Each pupil should feel that he has a part in initiat- 
ing lus own learning activities and that they contribute to his 
I becoming the kind of person he wants to be. If teacliers 
jihoiiglu of a tliiJd as a gardener chinks of a plant or a tree, 
khey would pay more attention to providing conditions favor- 
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able to grotvth. Though this analogy is not perfect, since the 
child has witliin him many more diverse potentialities than a 
tree, the idea of providing an environment tliat will give the 
individual the best chance to des’clop his inner resources is 
fundamental to effective personnel work. 

Best Woys of Gaining Understanding, One of the best tvays to 
gain an understanding of the meaning of a student’s beliavior 
is tlirough the case conference or the more organized and sys- 
tematic child study method developed by Prescott.* Either of 
these technics is most effective when each member of the 
group (i) contributes accurate, concrete, objective, and sig- 
nificant obseirations of the student, and (2) lias the ability to 
make and follow through tentative hypotheses about the causes 
of the student’s behavior. Often, as in the cases to follow in 
tljis section, some central factor such as feelings of inferior- 
ity, lack of affection, or conflict wiili parental views and in- 
tentions seems to be having a peivasive influence on tlie in- 
dividual’s adjustment. 

Influence of Feelings of Inferiority. Feelings of inferiority have 
many manifestations, often disguised. Sometimes this feeling 
of inadequacy is expressed in apathy, lack of effort, withdrawal. 
Sometimes it may crop out in brar-ado and cocksureness — a 
pretense of superiority. It is frequently .associated witli rejec- 
tion at liome or at school and has its roots in early childhood 
experiences. A child who is rejected at liome is likely to be 
rejected by teacher and classmates; it is the least lovable child j 
wlio is usually most in need of love. 

Signs of Need for Affection. When a child’s basic need for 
affection is not met, he may react in various rrays: by seeking 
affection from teachers, classmates, or out-of-.school com- 
panions; by withdrawing from people: or by sliowing hostility 
toward the world in general. Following is an example of the 
last-named attitude: 

An attitude of hostility icnvard the world in general was as- 
sumed by Peter, a red-!iaircd boy of nine, who did not like his 
teacher or any of liis subjects. He said he svished he could be in 

» Suit of the Disision of Child Dcsclopnicm ami Teacher Personnel (Daniel 
Prescott. Head). Helping Teathtn Undentund Children. American Council 
Ort Eslwcation, Washington, D C.. i<j|5 
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his brother's class because his brother liked Ins teacher. A Stanford' 
hinei test given when he swas five years and ttvo months old inch- 
cated a mental age of six years and four months and an IQ of 1 23. 
Here was a bright boy who w*as not doing well in school and svho 
disliked his teacher. Recognizing that this cliild needed under- 
standing. the teacher noted first that Peter was different from the 
other children. ^Vith most of them the teacher had friendly, happy 
relations. They seemed to like her and to like school. So far as she 
knew, she had treated Peter the same as the other children. But 
jKrrIiaps Peter should be treated differently; perhaps he had a 
special need for affection and recognition. 

Tins tentative interpretation proveil to be corrccL At home 
Peter svas disturbed by the ctuarTcls between his mother and father. 
He was jealous of his fathcr^s relations with his mother and svanted 
to protect her. Moreover, he felt that b« mother liked his younger 
brother better than she liked him. His father, too, showed a prefer- 
ence for the brother and gas-c money to him more frequently 
than to Peter, fie Itacl punished them both severely for engaging 
in sex pl.sy svith a girl of thcir mvn age when Peter was approxi- 
mately seven and his brother five. Peter’s behavior made matters 
worse, lie disobeyed his mother and was impertinent, especially^ 
when others were present. I fis mother told Peter that he svas "had ' 
and talked about his "badness** in front of other people. 

Tlicse were some of the home troubles that Peter broughl to 
sdtool. He came to school with feelings of insecurity and inade- 
quacy, with a need for affection that the usual classroom does not 
meet. Change in home attitudes was of first importance, but this 
could l>csi be cflecieil by a visiting tcadicr or social worker. The 
teacher's part was to show Peter that she liked him as a person and 
to help him sec for himself that he could male progress by using 
his good mental ability. Alter whool or in a free period, she en- 
couraged him to talk alrout his home relations. Thus he came to 
understand them licttcr and to sec whv he behaved as he did. Tlie 
next step was to try out these new insights in everyday situations. 

Behavior Resulting from Conflict. Every individual experiences 
some conflicts between bis more acceptable and his less ac- 
ccpiahlc self, and between the kind of self he is. the kind he 
thinks he is. and the kind he svaius to he. These conflicts, un- 
resolved, nsc tip energy' that might be channeled more con- 
strurtively. The following is an example: 

A higli Kh<»l lK>y whose mental ability, as cstablishetl by several 
rchauic intelligence tests, was in the highest quarter of his age 
proup, was gelling marks that renresenteil failure or near failure 
in es'cry uibicct. In a number ol interviews, supplemented by a 
study of Ins cumulative records, several serious conflicts liccame 
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evident. There was a conflict with respect to his vocational plans 
because his strongest interest tvas in music rather tlian engineering, 
the vocation chosen for him by his family. His family^ level o£ 
aspiration for him seemed so high that he? felt hopeless about 
reaching it. Yet he was fond of his family and wanted to please 
tJjcm. He seemed tvorricd by titc discrepancy between the kind of 
person he wanted to be and the kind of person he thought he was. 
He had grown to think of himself as a person who was lazy and 
not very dependable. 

In the counseling interviews, the worker tried to help tlie boy 
see himself as a likable boy who had good liealtli and ability in 
snorts and other fields, a sense of humor and a good mind, and the 
ability to succeed in college and to make friends. His negative 
qualities, loo, were accepted as part of his total personality, to be 
modified if necessary but not to be worried about. That he had 
considerable insight into his own behavior was indicated by his 
saying, “I think everybody has to be stubborn and have some 
conceit. Wouldn't be able to take care of themselves if they didn’t. 
Guess I give the impression of having too much, though.” 

The role of the teachers in this case was to reinforce this 
boy’s idea of his more acceptable self. They continued to ex- 
press tlieir genuine, spontaneous liking for him and took an 
attitude of positive expectancy that he could, and would, do 
better. Recognizing that he had a good mind, they suggested 
cliallenging problems, from the solution of tvhich he got real 
satisfaction. They gave liim mote opportunities for engaging 
in sports and social events, whicli made his school life as a 
whole more enjoyable. All this they did indirectly without 
making him or other pupils aware that he wms being given 
special consideration or singled out in any way. By helping 
him gain a clearer recognition of his good qualities and by- 
creating a slightly more favorable environment for their de- 
velopment. this boy's teachers helped him to reduce his inner 
conflicts and use liis energy to better advantage. 

Another kind of conflict, hmvever, is challenging to the 
individual and necessary for his achievement and happiness. 
That is the conflict with environmental obstacles that threaten 
to prevent his best development, Witliout some challenging 
problems, he will lack the incentive to tliink critically and 
act effectively. The goal of guidance is not freedom from con- 
flicts: it is increased ability to deal with conflicts and to 
avoid conflicts that might become ovenvhelming. 
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"ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE" 

Although teachers naturally direct their attention toward 
beljavior that interferes with school routine and regulations, 
they would make more rapid progress by looking for the good 
in their students. Desirable personality trends thris'c svhen 
they are recognired and valued. Teachers svoiild learn a great 
deal by seeking the causes of admirable conduct. Why is this 
boy so cooperative and responsible? Why is this girl so con- 
structive in her relations with others? How did ihe>' “get this 
way?” Why did Bill improve so much this year? By analyzing 
the conditions that produce desirable changes, tJie teacher 
could more often help to create similar conditions, 

Es'en mistakes may be viewed positively. Instead of being 
irritated by a student's mistakes, tbe teacher may viesv them 
as an opportunity to learn more al>out how the student’s mind 
works. There is a reason for erron. Sometimes a mistake stems 
from lack of background or from limited experience. Some- 
times it arises from illogical thinking; often from an inac- 
curate use of the familiar in interpreting the unfamiliar; very 
frequently from failure to recognize expansion of meaning 
or shifts of meaning in words. 

When a student makes a mistake, the teacher with the per- 
sonnel point of s'iesv takes time to find out why. For example, 
when a child defined mujeHm as **a place where fish are kept,” 
the teacher instead of saying. "Wrong ” asked. "Where did 
you get that idea, Helen?" U is fascinating for a teacher to 
sit beside a student as he thinks aloud about an arithmetic 
problem. It is enlightening — and often dismaying — to follow 
up a student s reading of a passage svith the general question 
\Vliat did the author say?"*or with a request that he draw a 
picture illustrating the passage. Technics such as these bring 
misconceptions out into the open — the first step in correct- 
ing them. 


BE AURT TO GtllDAHCE OPENINGS 

The teadier who knosvs his students and intelligently tries 
to understand their behavior is in a position to act svisely in 
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their behalf. Much of this guidance takes place in the class- 
room. 

The teacher's opportunities for guidance while teaching 
may be summarized as comprising seven kinds of action: 

1. Using Personal ReloHonships. Supply the kind of personal 
relationship that each student especially needs. One indi- 
vidual may need a permissive kind of friendliness; another, 
friendliness plus firmness; still another, Uic teacher’s warm 
but objective affection. For example, when a boy wJio had 
been absent re-entered the classroom, the teacher, instead of 
mentioning the work he had missed and the makeup tests 
he must take, said, “Hello, Tommy, glad to see you back.” 
Tommy’s face lighted up at this indication of friendliness. In 
this brief moment, he tvas drawn back into the group and made 
to feel welcome. 

Relationships may be detrimental as irell as beneficial. The 
teacher is never a neutral influence. A few examples of un- 
desirable attitudes and relationships should be noted here. 
By becoming aware of them, teachers ihay more easily guard 
against them. Occasionally teachers seem to be jealous of chil- 
dren whose talent is far above their otvn. The gifted child who 
thinks more logically and brilliantly than his te.acher is some- 
times subjected to a smoldering, unconscious resentment that 
distorts the true evaluation of his work. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the gifted child is too much pampered by an ad- 
miring Icaclier. Tlie mentally retarded child is often handi- 
capped either by being branded as hopeless or being urged to 
attempt the impossible, 

Teacliers’ attitudes toward certain acts such as stealing, ly- 
ing. and sex offenses often make it impossible for them to con- 
sider the act from the standpoint of the child’s future de- 
velopment. Tiie great teacher has learned to relinquish his 
prejudices. Too often a temporary, impulsive lapse on the 
part of a student assumes distorted importance. This was true 
in the case of a boy who entered high school on a wave of 
popularity. He was president of liis class and well liked by 
students and teachers. Tow.ird the end of the year he was de- 
lected in a serious cheating escapade. His motive seems to 
have been merely a desire for adventure, for lie did not use his 
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knowledge of the carefully guarded examination 

which hf obtained. However, he was violently condemned 

by Ills parents and by the principal. He felt 

during his remaining years of higli school, never 1“* 

initial prestige. He was not again elected by the students to 

Tlie too-carnest helper may also do ham. The teaciicr who 
works most effectively with individuals is usually not widely 
advertised as a "helper/' He docs !iis work without display— 
without making the student conscious o! being helped, une 
ol the highest compliments a student can pay a teacher who 
has been quietly working with him is the remark, ' Why, l 
solved this problem myself” Guidance is a subtle process of 
;hclping the individual to help himself. 

The teacher who has experienced emotional deprivations 
and is dependent (or his emotional satisfaction on his com 
tacts with students often turns against students tvho do 
appreciate his "kindness.” He takes criticism peKonally. He 
misconstrues the normal adolescent desire to be independent 
as personal dislike or antagonism. Such a teacher is an un- 
wholesome influence. 

The dominant and dogmatic person tends to have a dein- 
mental effect. Sometimes he insists that students conform to 
his preconceived pattern for them. He nags gifted children 
and attempts to force the reticent cliild into unsuiublc social 
panicipation. 

Somc personalities unfortunately evoke antagonism. The 
specific words or acts or manners that “rub people the ssTOng ' 
way” arc difficult to analyze. 

2 . Building SsIf'Esteem end Competence. Meet an individual s 
need for encouragement, social experiences, self<onfidence, 
or reinforcement of his positive self-appraisal by casual com- 
ments during the class period. For example, a social studies 
teacher, in talking about individual differences, gas'e recog- 
nition to a shy little girl by saying, “If I tried my best, I 
couldn’t make as good a poster as Mary’s here.” A little later, 
he remarked, "A few minutes ago Walter made an important 
point, which we should discuss further.” Walter, who rarely 
experienced success in academic subjects, sat up a little taller 
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and concentrated harder than ever. He had made a point 
worthy ol the consideration of the whole classl In anotlier 
class a girl who was called upon to take part in a program said 
she did not know she was supposed to sing witli the otliers 
but would do lier best. The teacher commented tltat she 
thought it was fine of Deth to cooperate. In such simple, natu- 
ral ways the teacher can build self-confidence and strengthen 
concrete standards of conduct. 

The leadicr can also do much, in a casual way, toward 
providing other kinds of experiences that a student needs. For 
example, a sixth grade child who tended to forget things, to 
be seldom ready on time, and to be negligent about assuming 
responsibilities was asked to prepare a fifteen-minute musical 
program. The child liked music and, at the appointed time, 
had three or four numbers prepared. It was clever guidance 
on the part of the teacher to use the child's keenest interest 
as a bridge to habits of responsibility. 

A sixth grade boy, an only child, whose home environment 
had fostered extreme self-interest and disregard for others, 
was brought into a good relationship with other children 
through his interest in turtles. When the class was studying 
marine life, Clarence mentioned liaving some turtles at home. 
One of the pupils suggested that he bring some of them to 
class. Tlie next day Clarence brought his turtles and told, in 
a fascinating way, how he captured them, where he kept them, 
what he fed them. Otlier children expressed a wish to have 
turtles for pets and Clarence was able to supply them at a 
cost of five or ten cents. Some of the children ^vent to his home 
to see how the turtles were housed, and Clarence went to their 
homes to help them establish the turtles in their new quarters. 
The children who came to his home showed keen interest 
in his other pets and his many toys. In the beginning Clarence 
did not want them to handle his toys, but gradually his attitude 
diangcd, and eventually his home became a gathering place 
for the children of the neighborhood. His mother profited by 
this opportunity to observe other cliildren. She was thus better 
able to help Clarence correct the mannerisms that had at first 
isolated him from other children. This teacher’s sensitivity to 
the child’s need and hobbies and her success in using his in- 
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terest as a natural means oE increasing his social contacts made 

all the difference in the world in hts ' ,,oo, 

Knowins that one of her less successful junior high schoo 

pupils had a camera and all 

and printing pictures, the teacher suggested that he tak 
ie'^;™turls"of the animals they were to see O" d.en c- 
curslon to the museum. He ros ■"'"’“'f 
using some of the enlargements he had made, he gate an ex 
cellent report to his group on "Wild Animals of India 
first report he had ever given that held the attention of the 
class. From then on, he maintained a higher standard m 
his work. Had not the teadicr made use oE her knowledg 
his special interest and equipment, he might have contini 
to do mediocre work. 

Another teacher recognized that an unkempt overage boy, 
who Eelt everyone ss-as against him, needed friends and an op- 
portunity to prove his svonh. One day when he was absent 
she disaissed with the class how they could make him a real 
member oE their group. One little girl reported the next day 
that she had said “Hello” to him, and slie added, “He has a 
right sweet smile.” ^Vhc^ he came back to sdiool the group 
were friendly and sought his help in making a loom. After he 
had done a good carpentry job, the teacher said, “We really 


needed you, Will.” 

■\Vhen he went to read a preprimer by himself, another boy 
joined him and they read it together. The teacher commented, 
"Thai’s a good book, isn’t it?” Will replied, “Yes, but its a 
‘baby book.' 1 ought to read hard boo^." The teacher said, 
“It is an easy book, but it’s a good book.” Then she told him 
that eveiyone likes to read easy books sometimes. So he kept 
on ^v^lh the easy books until, in a few months, he was read- 
ing third grade material. His attitude toward school and 
toward the class had changed greatly. He came to school 
clean and smiling. In these simple ways the teacher helped this 
overage boy to adjust to die group and to believe in himself. 

Another example of the efficacy of meeting a student’s im- 
mediate need and building his self-confidence concerns a 
tsventy-one-year-old college student. The mathematics teacher 
in whose calculus class Jim was doing outstanding work s\'as 
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dumbfounded to leam that he ivas failing or barely passing 
in his other subjects. His u’hoJecollcgc record sJjoived the same 
trend: of a total of sixty-eight credits, his eighteen A’s sverc all 
in mathematics; Itis other grades tvereall very low. The mathe- 
matics teacher asked Jim to stop in and see him. In the course 
of the conversation, he said he wanted to be a teadjer of 
mathematics — that was the only thing in college he really cared 
about. He insisted that he spent far less time on mathematics 
than on other subjects because lie realized that a good gen- 
eral average was necessary. One of his fraternity brothers said 
it 'vas true that Jim completed his mathematics assignments 
in a very short time and then devoted hours to his other sub- 
jects. This suggested a reading difficulty. Since his other in- 
structors seemed to lack time to help him with the reading of 
their subjects, the mathematics teacher referred him to the 
campus reading center. Reading tests shoircd Jjis compre- 
hension rate to be less than two hundred words per minute. 
While appropriate for reading mathematics, this rate was 
much too slow for most other kinds of reading. After three 
months’ instruction and practice in building up his repertory 
of reading skills, he was able to comprehend ordinary textbook 
material at about 350 words per minute. He apparently put 
this newly acquired ability to good use, for his midterm grades 
in history and English were much better than he had ever 
obtained before. 

In each of these cases, the teacher discovered some special 
ability or iiuercsi which scn'cd as an opening wedge to better 
adjustment, "11111," some teachers have asked, "what can you 
do when a student seems to be lacking in any special talent?” 
The answer is: discover or build one. Fortunately every in- 
dividual has some potcmialiiy that can he developed. It may 
not be music, art, mathematics, or higli intelligence, but some 
gift is tJiere. It may be a hobby, an ability to excel in .some 
sport, mechanical ability, or simply a genuine friendliness. 
When asked to list the giftcil cliildrcn in her class, one rural 
teacher said, "All my children arc giftctl.” She had the habit 
of looking for exceptional qualities in each child. 

3, Individufllixing Instruction. Many examples of guidance 
through the individiwlimtion orswiidinh. .issignmcnis. and 
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all Other aspects of instruction could be given. One of the most 
interesting is the account giv'en by Nicholas Murray Butler of 
his own high school experience: 

There being no chemical laboratory and no physics laboratory 
in which to mal^e experiments, Mr. Ridenour gave me a copy of 
the Afaniiai of Geology by Professor James D. Dana of Yale, then 
recently issued and a hook which quickly became a classic in its 
field. He told me to take this book and go out on each Saturday 
and study the geographic features of the surrounding country. 
He instructed me where to go and what to look for and what to 
read. He added, "In this way you will get scientific method and 
that is what you must have. TTie facts of science are constantly 
changing, but if you get its method you will know all that is neces- 
sary in your general youthful education." To me, this was a very 
intcresung and a very useful experience.* 

Many teachers of large classes find time for guidance through 
personal comments on thestudeni’s written work. One teacher 
made (he following comments on notebooks of ninth grade 
students: 

Shirley: I should like to see n%'o things: (i) that you read more 
books, and (a) that you make longer comments on what you do 
read and see. 

Peggy: Your notebook looks very untidy— as if a chicken with 
inky leei had walked through it. I like your comments on plays. 

Tlie most helpful comments are definite, positive, and ap- 
pealing. Teachers’ corrections on themes can help the student 
to dramatize his relationship with his reader and to improve 
the accuracy and effectiseness of his statements. They are a 
most important form of guidance in learning. 

4. Guiding Doily Learning. Help the student to make a better 
response to a situation than he could have made unaided. This 
kind of help U of the utmost ^‘a!ue in teaching him methods of 
meeting someivliai similar situations in the future. For exam- 
ple, one seventh grade teacher tried throughout each period 
to find out where each pupil’s thinking went wrong, and to 
aid him in the process of answ-ering the question correctly. In 
an exercise in identifying certain parts of speech in a sentence, 
the teacher gave the hesitant pupil help through questions: 

* NichoUs Murray Butler, “On CctUng a Good Old-Fashioned Education." 
Columbia l/nuTrriJj, Quarteriy. *8:74-75. June. rgje. 
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"To whom does them refer?’* "What part of speech is it?” 
Step by step the teacher Itcipcdcacli pupil to think througlj the 
problem, saying, "Good " after each correct response. At the 
end, she made an encouraging remark such as, “When you 
got straightened out, you knew exactly tvhat to do." In a high 
school English-social-studies class, one boy was retjuired time 
and again to fight for his points and to back up his generali- 
zations witli specific examples. From this demonstration both 
the boy and his classmates learned liow to base their reasoning 
on sound facts. 

In many daily school activities, the teacher has opportuni- 
ties to help students find the best way out of a situation that 
might otherwise be too difficult for tltem. He gives them just 
enough help so that they can handle it tliemselves. 

5 . Sharing Educational Goats with Students. The teacher may 
describe the vocnaona} and avoaiional values of bh subject in 
order to clarify its meaning, use, and purpose. The light that 
guides the teacher sliould illumine the students’ path also. 
Why should not a teacher say to a class at the beginning of a 
new academic year: "Wc teachers want every one of you to 
'make the best of himself this year. We want those of you with 
high scholastic ability not to be content svitli just ‘getting by.’ 
"We want those of you who have been svorking in industry or 
on farms this summer to prepare yourselves this wittier to he 
morcskillful and intelligent in the kind of socially useful work 
you can do best. AVc want you to get the scholarships you’re 
i- working totvard and to wke an active part in tvorihy school 
enterprises." 

0. Discussing Cemmen Problems. Discuss rwl problems ih.ii 
are of iinmediaic concern to the students, even though they are 
unrelated to the subject schctlulcd. For example, in a sailor 
history ckass two boys were handling their textbooks carelessly. 
The teacher spoke to the boys about the svay they were h.in- 
dling the books and one of them jokingly replied that the city 
would provide others. 

The teacher took the boy’s remark as a theme for discussion. 
The students discussed svho made up the "city." The conclu- 
sion was that all residenu trade up the cii}' .and that the city’s 
bills sverc paid by those who livetl there and paid taxes. The 
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SSapiil 

materials andtvise use at the adeanuga 

i! the cost of education teas not to become J 

They furthet- developed the idea that ‘ 

maSrial tvas. in the last analysis, costtng their 

money. The sentiment of the group seemed ^ "Jf 

owed it to themselves and Uieir parents to rnahe the 

their opportunities. The teacher had the facts 

she had observed this sort of careless handling of P ^ 

erty on other occasions and svas atvaiting a natural opportunity 

to discuss the problem. . that 

7. Following Through on Shi^ont Needs. Recognize needs that 
require further study outside the class. It ■'"P°“'“ ' 

for a teacher to take time in class to talk with students u 
need for adiusunent he has recognized. In these rases he iruy 
find time aCter class, during a free period, or before or a 
school. A few examples will show some of the ways in wuicn 
teacliers have followed up Uicir classroom observ'aiion: 

lillian svas crudely and cruelly labeled by most of 
as "generally no good," "lazy," "flighty." One teacher, ’ 

looVed at her through more hopeful e)es. She noted dial ^ 
tvas pretty, tastefully dressed, well-mannered, far from tw o 
• stupid. She saw in the girl the makings of a charming and 
woman. During a class discussion, the teacher got Uic impr^^ 
dial Lillian ss-as very fond of children. Consersalion conhrin 
this impression, Ullian expressed an interest in settlement wo . 
and it happened that thb teacher was able to obtain ^ j 

position mr her in one of the large settlement hou^. She 
ihess'ork, and the seidcment svorkcis liked her. Here wctc 
fine people svho thought she svas a good deal better *ban n 
good.” She was rehabilitated in her ossm regard through the ellor 
of a classroom teacher. 


John, aged fourteen, a freshman in the technical course, end 
his first term with a record of failure in every subject except 
He was puny, pallid, undernourished, underdeveloped, and o 
limited intelligence. The most casual observer could see that b 
needed less academic pressure and more ph)-sical care. His teach 
was able to make a contact with some friendly people on a farm 
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who agreed to board him in return for the light chores he could 
do. lie was released from sdiool before tlie end of tlie term and 
had a long summer in the countr>'. In September he made a fresli 
start in school with marked improvement. A second summer in 
the countr)- really put him on his feet, and he began to make an 
acceptable academic record. 

Helen, a girl of fifteen, above as'crage in intelligence, was a 
niodcl student in the classroom, and far above the rest of the class 
in most subjects. All the teachers were pleased svith lier achieve- 
ment. However, she was unsocial; slie ignored her schoolmates and 
went home immediately after school. Gradually small adjustments 
were made that resulted in her better social and emotional de- 
velopment: 

Her favorite teacher talked svith her about her reasons for not 
joining in any sclioo! activities or becoming friendly with her class- 
mates. 

After obtaining information about her altitude toward her 
classmates, her home relations, and her developmental history, 
this teacher presented Helen’s case at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of die liigh sdiool staff. They began to see her all-round 
development rather than iust lier ac-adcmic aduevement. It 
was agreed that she needed more group experience, reme- 
dial exercises in posture, and assistance in science and mathe- 
matics. 

Like all new nujiils, she was asked to have a general medical 
examination by lier family phpician, who would send the report 
to the sdiooL lie said that moderate physical exercise would be 
bcnclicial. 

Prom a composition she wrote in English dass on "Some Games 
1 Have Enjoyed," the teacher learned that Helen liked volleyball 
and swimming. A volleyball game was scheduled in which teachers 
and upperclassmen were to play. Helen was persuaded to join the 
pupils' team. Other volleyball games were held, and her dassmates 
discovered that Helen was "good fun." 

The teadicr suggested to the mother that she let Helen choose 
her own clothes. Her own choices ivould be more attractive, as well 
as in line with the styles die otlier girls wore. 

Helen was encouraged to invite members of her class to her 
home and sliow them her curios from Uie Far East. 

A boy classmate oficred to leach her to skate. 

She was elected to a minor office on the school paper. 

At the teadier’s suggestion, the diurch asked her to play the 
piano in the Bcginneis’ Department and to leadi a class of small 
diildren. 

She attended a diurcJi summer camp. 

In the fall she reiurncil to sdiool happier anti quite determined 
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r.nl= pan in the activities ol the school and to maVe her o« 
decisions. , and vent to a university. 

„h"tshe"SSe a saSlTcto.^- social aod academic adjustment. 

Note the steps talten in this case: checking on !•« phP'“' 
condition; gaining undentanding of her interests 
ties- locating the strains and pressures in her ‘ ^ 

developing her social skills; and helping her to 
ence from her mother's domination tvithotit 
Procedures such as these should be part of the d'' f P 
guidance program tor alt students, rather ‘ 
mem for cases in tvhicl. problems ol social ad3UStmcnt have 
already developed. 


DISCIPLINE VIEWED AS GUIDANCE 


Although the tvord dUciplmt appears to be « "“''‘"8^ T 
the pages of books on guidance, teacliers arc still bother^ y 
rudeness, inattention, defiance, lying, stealing, and simitar 
behavior in their classes. Many teachers are still svern out at 
ihe end of each day from tlieir cfloris to cope with unruiy 


stuaenis- ^ . 

A comparison of classrooms today rvuh classrooms a nu 
dred years ago, however, gives cause for optimism. Horace 
Mann describe a school in Boston about 1840 where the 
motto was "Fear, Force. Pain." In that school 328 separate 
gings svere reported in one sveek. Certainly no one totwy 
svould prefer teaching in that system to struggling on w»th his 
still imperfect applications of mental hygiene principles. 

The following descriptions of hoiv disciplinary promts 
have been handled in groups and individually w’ill help other 


teachers to deal tviih discipline in the guidance way. 

Goed Discipline in Two Schools. Several modem schools f^ 
boys who have sho\m delinquent trends have demonstrated 
that apparently uncontrollable behavior can be changed for 
the belter. To know that entire classes of disturbed youngsters 
can be turned into useful citizens is an inspiration to any 
teacher. The Moniefiore School in Chicago, which accepts 
only cases of truancy, misbehasdor, or serious delinquency, en* 
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rolls about six hundred boys ranging in age from ten to seven- 
teen, with a median IQ of So to go. They attend the sdiool for 
six and one-half hours daily, five days a week, twelve months 
in the year. 

A tliorough study is made of each boy when he enters the 
scliool. He is given complete physical and psychological exami- 
nations, acliievement and special diagnostic tests. After the boy 
has expressed his own preferences in an interviesv, he is placed 
in the group which seems to be most appropriate for him. If it 
later appears that he would be better suited to another group, 
he is readily transferred. Academic work fills approximately 
three-eighths of his school time, laboratory and shop work 
four-eighths, and recreation one-eighth. The school has varied 
and extensive shop and laboratory equipment, including facili- 
ties for music, dramatics, and art. Availability of necessary 
materials and equipment for constructive work is very im- 
portant. On its staff are a dentist, a doctor, and a nurse, who 
arc employed full time, and a psychiatrist employed half time. 
The leaclicrs have excellent professional training and experi- 
ence. 

As about 25 percent of the boys entering Montefiore School 
have re.iding disabilities, special instruction in reading is 
given. In one month they generally make three months’ 
progress. Having discovered that they can read, they begin to 
take more interest in their other subjects. As their satisfactions 
increase, their truancy decreases. The staff has raised attend- 
ance to go per cent, largely by making the school a place 
where pupils can succeed. Over 80 per cent of the boys make 
good when they return to regular school. 

The school and the Guidance Clinic work closely together. 
The special workers make a thorough study of each boy; the 
rest of the stall does svhat that study shows to be desirable and 
necessary. 

Similar principles are applied in Public School 57, New 
York. The enrollment consists of boys who have been truants, 
led destructive gangs, fought with other children, assaulted 
teachers, kept classrooms in an uproar. At least lialf have had 
court experience. Their school acliievement ranges from 5 A to 
8B. Many nationalities and races are represented. 
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abilities and limitations are recognized, and a suitable pr gra 

'* The day’s program features a foity fivc-minute 

ment period” when lire teacher is free to 

dividually. Tlie curriculum includes 3„tj 

home and how the United States grew. 

printing shops prepare hoys for more advanced ^ 

lional high school. TIte principal teaches a class ^ 
Character and Vocational Guidance" in 
how to make themselves more eligible for the kinds ® J 
they want and can hold successfully. There are p 
courses in nutrition for pupils and parents that ^ 

proved meals at home. A speech teacher helps pup».‘s 
speech defects. In assembly periods pupils are inspired u> 
able speakers, and are given a cliance to express 
opinions in a town-meeting type of session once a week, in in- 
numerable ways they are given responsibilities for Uic schoo - 
uking cliarge of the midmoming milk, running magic lan 
terns and moving-picture machines, keeping the school 
When asked about his good record, one boy said, '’^\eU, 
never svas in a school before that needed me.” 

The spirit of the school, of course, is another important in- 
fluence on each ness' pupil. To his surprise, he finds the pu- 
pils interested and couneous. If he “starts anything,” it do« 
not make the impression he expeas. The otliers good-naturedl) 
tell him to "cut out the kid stuff.” Gradually he learns to re- 
main steady and compaent cs'en under stress. 

The principal attributes the successful rehabilitation o 
alxiut 90 per cent of these boys to “wisely applied psychology, 
seasoned with tact and svarm human sympathy.” She says that 
the changes in her boys depend on “treating them like people 
entitled to respect; making them feel well liked and wanted, 
finding something at which they can be successful; and dis- 
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covering some way in which they can serve others.” * This is 
the essence of sound guidance procedure; it should be avail- 
able for all children and young persons. 

Good Discipline in Individuol Coses. The same principles work 
in individual cases. Innumerable teachers have proved for 
themselves the elTcctivcness of understanding eadi individual, 
of providing him with suitable work, and of sliowing genu- 
ine respect and affection for him. The following accounts 
illustrate these principles translated into sound methods of 
discipline at camp, in school, and at home. 

Anne appeared to the camp as a "problem girl.” It was her 
second season there. She had not acquired the camp spirit, but 
enjoyed considerable prestige among some of the girls. At this 
camp there svere no rules except those needed for safety. Anne 
did not appreciate being treat^ as a responsible person in tlie 
community, and boasted that she was going to "put it over” the 
counselors this year. Her counselor tvas given this information be- 
fore Anne arrived. 

The counselor's first step was to become acquainted witli the 
girl and to try to direct her energies and ingenuity into constnic- 
tive camp activities. The first day Anne was elected chairman of 
an interest group. This demanded lime and energy. Later, elected 
to membership on the council, she became aware of the ideals of 
the camp. The council diose Anne as chairman of the last meet- 
ing, in svhich these ideals were interpreted to the group. The 
counselor gave help at strategic points, saw that needed references 
were available, assisted Anne in acquiring die tcdinics of com- 
mittee work, and spent an hour the last day in helping her to 
formulate her ideas. At the end of the last meeting an elderly man 
introduced himself to the counselor as Anne's fadier. He had 
driven down to the camp to take her home. He was surprised and 
delighted at his daughter's poise, her ability to express herself, 
and the point of view that she had presented. He felt that the 
days at camp had been of inestimable value to her. They had been, 
indeed. All her boasted escapades had bwn forgotten; she h.ad 
thrown her whole self into svorthwliile projects. 

The second example is the case of a boy svho entered the 
tliird grade of a new school as a “behavior problem. 

Jackie was easily overstimulated and poorly adjusted to group 
work. His IQ was about leo, and he was already doing superior 
work in fourth grade arithmetic. He was, howe^•er, below average 

»E 1 sIc McCormick. "They Can Be Made 0\er.“ Surrey Graf/iiV, sjusy-itf), 
April. 19.J5. 
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ILeading and .•nUng, r^S.rh" 

.' the medical examination. When J 1 ^ 

and mother had been divorced Sma ;\^veU.t(Klo. 

mother, brother, and sistCT. Allhough the mouier 

SSSsSSpEjlsss 

the other citildren that the teacher thought it necessary 
"‘5/rsSs=^craUtcomple.ereieain 

Jackie came into contact with the saence and J • j ™id- 
lo whom he took a likins. Although tlieic on 

ance program in the school, this teadier, 1 1 . ' O'Brien 

Jackie as his counscice. The boj- ^med to ° „[ his 

i-as "all for Jackie." even though he disapproved of 
behavior. Itleemed to kfr. O'Brien *?.' Jf'^V hi. dMma'’tes. 
he did in his classes because he was disliked by . j . 

never received anyone's approval or recognilion. and felt al 

^"wiS^rroopcration of the other leachm. ^^r. O'Bnen 
to try to meet these needs. An entering wedp ““ hora- 

Jackie, after studying die steim engine in Mr. 
tory, made a report on it in the socm stuthes class- ^ 
so good dial someone suggested he submit ji to the s^ool p 
It fvas accepted and published. Alter this first ® ^ 

cess. Jackie ss-roie other articles, some ol which . 

by the school raagaiine. He spent more and more - 

tivilies ol his group and look part in class discussions. T nCTC^^ 
ups and dosms, but growth in interest, achievement, an® 
relations was evident- it is not likely tliat this progress w-ould n 
been made had not Mr. OTSricn. at the psychological momeni, 
become Jackie’s teacher-counselor. 


Tlie lather in How Green Was My Valley showed a similar 
understanding and sympathy. The little boy, Huw, had stolen 
out of the house to attend the secret meeting his broker was 
leading on the mountain. He climbed back into his room, 
dirty and half frozen, and was confronted by his father- 


“WTiere base you been?” he asked again, and shaded bis e>es 
with his hand. He was still dressed, and sitting on my bed. 

“Up the mountain, Dada," I said, iliough it is a mjstery to m 
to this day how 1 got it out- 

“Did I tell you about minding your own business?” he saiu- 

“Yes, Dada,” I said. . . 

"Do you expect your mother to clean that mess you are inr n 
asked me. 
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*'No, Dada,” I said. 

“Go downstairs and clean yourseU and be sharp about it," he 
said. 

Off ! went like a black-beetle, dripping all over the floor, ex- 
pecting a clout that would stretch me senseless. But nothing hap- 
penetl. ... 

1 1 is strange how you will do a job with more than ordinary care 
wlten you have a fault upon ytur conscience. It is almost as though 
you thought to make ycur industry a form of penitence. 

“Come here, Huw," my failier said at last. 

I nut down the cloth and stood in front of him, hanging my 
heaci. 

“Why did you go up the mountain svhen I told you not?" my 
father asked, and to my surprise his voice was quite ordinary, 
and not angry a bit. 

“I wanted to help Davy, Dada,” I said. 

“Help Davy?" niy father said. “Ant! how about your poor 
Mama? \VhaC woultl have happened to her if you had come to 
harm? Did you stop to think?^’ 

“No, Dada," I said. 

My father lifted me into bed and put dte clothes over me, and 
patted me on the head. 

“You will be a man soon, my son,” he said, "and you will find 
all the troubles you are wanting in plenty. Plenty, indeed. 1 am 
afraid you will have it more than us, now. So till then, be a good 
boy and think of your Mama. She is die one to help. Good night, 
my son. God wai^ over you.” 

"Good night, Dada," I said. 

I was so glad he had gone before Gwilyn came in through die 
window. I fell off to sleep at once then. 

But thinking back now, I hear my father’s voice as he spoke 
then, so sad and soft, as though he had known and seen.* 

The father handled this problem of discipline with sym- 
pathetic understanding of the motives underlying the little 
boy’s action and with his future conduct in mind. Usually 
stem, he nevertheless acted as a humane person should, tak- 
ing the whole situation into consideration. He gave the child 
a chance to repair the trouble he had made, respected the 
child’s motive, and suggested trvo things — thinking before 
acting and considerateness for his mother— that would help 
to direct his behavior in the future. Most important of all, 


♦Richard Llewellyn. Hoa> Green IF« My Valley, Kev/ Votk, 1910. pp. 33- 
34. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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he sho^ved the child that he loved him; even though he dis- 
approved his behavior. , Inndled 

On the college level also, d^iptme cases can be handlea 
in tte guidanc°e tvay. In one girls’ college, 
broke rSes tvere referred to the student court. Members ol 
this court considered it their duty not to mete out 
odenses, but to re-educate the offenders. Tiiey , 

the rules meant and how they bad been made by 
themselves. Instead of depriving a freshman of P^v 
popular upperclassmen introduced her to campus activi UK 
whkh she enjoyed. In tliis way she learned that P>'‘'"!P“‘' ^ 
in the student activity program was more fun llian g 
ouTi way and that cooperation with the student court broug 
greater satisfaction than rebellion against ns rules. Cases in 
which the breaking of rules seemed to be a symptom 
serious personality problems they referred to the dean ot stu 

'^^rnhucnce of the Teocher's Personolity. If the teacher has a need 
to dominate others, if his feelings of personal inadequacy are 
strong, or if he is afraid that if he gives his students an mcii 
they ivill ukc a mile, his discipline is affected. Students ar^ 
quick to sense insecurity in the teacher and the lack of auiho’^* 
ity that comes from immaturity and a feeling of inability to 
cope with the situaiion.*^A teacher who has real respect or 
himself and for his work is the most important element m 
good discipline. A sense of humor, too, goes a long way. One 
teacher, when asked what she did to promote industry, con- 
tentment, and considerateness tor others in her class, said, 
"Nothing, I guess, except to laugh svith them more than 
usual." _ . 

The Meaning of Discipline. For different persons, discipline 
has diverse meanings. To some it still means meting out 
ishment for certain offenses; to others, it means achieving sel - 
direction and self-control. Other views of discipline lie be- 
tween these two extremes. It is not necessary or desirable for 
the teacher to "make the little devils do as he tells them or to 
let the little angels do just as they please." The following 
concepts seem to be essential in the modem view of disci- 
pline: 
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1. Discipline, in the sense of learning to live with others 
and to maintain an orderly way of life, is a natural and neces- 
sary feature of civilized life. 

2. Its aim is self-control and self-direction totvard worthy 
goals. 

3. It focuses attention on the future, and is concerned with 
the past only as it helps one to understand the present and the 
future. 

4. It results in the reorientation of the individual and the 

redirection of his energy into constructive channels useful 

work, good relationships rviih others, ser\'ice, wholesome recre- 
ation. It helps him to move toward his most acceptable self 

the kind of person he wants to be. 

5. It is personal; it seeks the causes of undesirable behavior 
and takes into account the varied factors that have given rise 
to it. Tile modern view recognizes that undesirable beliavior 
springs from unfavorable conditions, as surely as good de- 
velopment results from conditions that bring out the best in 
a person. 

Children and young people are not very different from 
adults. They do not like to be criticized negatively, ridiculed, 
nagged, "pushed around.” They want to be given the benefit 
of the doulic. A librarian learned that a boy had stolen a book 
from the library, When became b.ick with the book, she said, 
“The library is here for you to use. But there’s a right way 
and a ivrong way of using it. The right way is to get a library 
card and take books out on it." She then showed him how he 
could make out an application and get it properly signed, so 
that the card would be ready when he wanted it. 

Whenever discipline and delinquency are discussed, there 
are some persons who blame the children and young people; 
some who condemn education; some who say it is the parents’ 
fault: and others who speak of a delinquent society. All four 
factors are involved. The normal individual must take a 
large share of the responsibility for his life; the home and the 
school must teach him a better way of life than he would have 
evolved without lielp: society must provide conditions that 
make the good way of life possible. Delinquent behavior may 
be explained from the psychoanalytic point of as the re- 
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L reality that does not provide ivarm and imitino 
normal growth and development. 

No single cause, however, has been found to be tnc o 
terminant in all cases. According to Healy 
tutbing family relations, unsatisfactory school life. 
nlcts, adolescent adjustments, and However, 

may all contribute to malting a child delinquent. , 

we know enough about the causes of delinquency, compleit 

as it is, to do good preventive work. • „l .he influ- 

• In recent years, some educators have minimized the mil 
ence of ideas on conduct. Yet deliberation, acting on 
ing,” the control of action by the higher brain centers, p 5 
a mrt in determining conduct. Healy and Bronner. (torn their 
study of brothers and sisters in the same family, one 
linquent and one non.delinquent. concluded that , 

discover emotional disturbances to be such a great i"®"! 
to delinquent behavior, yet the part that the ideational me 
plays cannot be neglected." • 

The school is in a strategic position to prevent delinquent- 
The juvenile delinquents flow from the school and m so 
cases Telum to it. Reform is expensive and ineffeaual as com- 


pared witli education. . - 

Procedures Thot Hore Worked. The large majority of diso- 
pltne problems may be treated by guidance rather than y 
administrative ledinics. H the teacher is convinced of t 
value of the guidance way of dealing svith proble^ •of ^ 
havior, he will be more likely to persist in his application o 
sound menul hygiene principles, even tliough success is not 
immediately evident- Although each student, of course, shou 
be treated in accord sviih his individual needs, the follo'vmg 


• James S. Plant. “tSTio 1 » ihe DelinquenC-" ia Juvenile Delinquency an 
SehooU, Forty-Seventh Yearbook. Part I. National Society tor the Study 
F.duation. pp. 14-25. UniversUy of CSiicago Press, Chicago 37. 

• William Healy and Augusta Bronner. Near Ught on Delinquency ana 
Treatment, p. 135. Yale Uni»a«ty Pros, Net* Haven, Connecucut, igj®- 
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suit o! psychological connict. It may be attributed, as Aichhom 
suggests, to [allure on the part of the family or the school to 
help children build adequate ego-ideals. Plant’ describe 
juvenile delinquency as one tvay in which the child deals witll 
a reality that does not provide warm and inviting outlets for 
normal growth and development. 

No single cause, however, has been found to be the de- 
terminant in all cises. According to Healy and lironner, dis- 
turbing family relations, unsatisfactory school life, inner con- 
flicts, adolescent adjustments, and environmental influences 
may all contribute to making a child delinquent. However, 
we know enough about the causes of delinquency, complex 
as it is, to do good preventive work. 

• In recent years, some educators have minimized the influ- 
ence of ideas on conduct. Yet deliberation, “acting on think- 
ing," the control of action by tlte higher brain centers, play 
a part in determining conduct. Healy and Bronner, from their 
study of brothers and sisters in the same family, one de- 
linquent and one non-delinquent, concluded that "while we 
discover emotional disturbances to be such a great incentive 
to delinquent behavior, yet the part that the ideational life 
plays cannot be neglected." • 

The school is in a strategic position to prevent delinquency. 
The juvenile delinquents flow from the school and in some 
cases return to it. Reform is expensive and ineffectual as com- 
pared with education. 

Procedures That Hare Worked. The large majority of disci- 
pline problems may be treated by guidance rather than by 
administrative technics. If the teacher is convinced of the 
value of the guidance way of dealing w’ilh problems of be- 
havior, he will be more likely to persist in his application of 
sound menial hygiene principles, even iliough success is not 
immctliaicly evident. Although each student, of course, should 
be treated in accord with his individual needs, the following 

» James S. Plant, “Who U the Delinquent?” in JuvenUe Delinquency and 
Sehnoli, Fcrty Se\enth Yeartnok. Part I. National Society for the Study of 
Fahicailon. pp. Unitenily of Chicago Press. Chicago 37. tgiS- 

• William llcaiy and Augusta Bronner. New Light on Delinqueney end ll> 
Treatment, p. tsj. Yale Univenity Preu, New Hasen. Connecticut, igs®- 
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procedures have repeatedly brought good results in personal 
development and social adjustment: 

1 . Establish a relationshipof mutual respect and confidence; 
the student should feel that the teacher is “for him, not against 
him.” This does not mean that standards should be scrapped; 
instead, they should be made reasonable for the individual. 

2. Study with the individual his home, school, and neigh- 
borhood setting; his previous trends in behavior: the mean- 
ing that his acts have for Jiim; the relation of his ability to his 
aclvievcment and his schwil progcanv, his special intercsis and 
wishes: his goals and purposes; his companions, his relation 
^vith teachers: the immediate conditions that gave rise to the 
present problem; and other reles’ant factors. One of the main 
purposes of such study is to call attention to his assets and to 
find the causes of his undesirable behavior. 

3. Reward genuine improvement with discriminating ap- 
proval of the kind tliat is important to the individual. Force, 
sarcasm, and fear have been shown by clinical study and ex- 
perience to be very undesirable as incentives to learning. Pun- 
ishment may make a child resentful, sullen, aggressive, un- 
responsive, apathetic, and hostile to the situation as a whole 
and to the persons involved. Many children admit that their 
bad behavior was a way of “getting even" with the parent who 
punished them. Case studies have shown that punishment is 
ineffective, or even dangerous, when it involves social isola- 
tion from a desirable group; when it is inconsistent — weak at 
first and later severe, or strong at first and then weakly aban- 
doned; when it seems unreasonable or unjust to the indi- 
vidual; when it is dissociated from the behavior to be changed; 
when it is administered by one whose authority is not re- 
spected. 

4. Play the part of a “builder-upper,” not a “tcarcr- 
downer.” In other words, increase the student’s faith in his 
ability to “make good.” This attitude is the anliiliesis of the 
common scolding and “talking to” employed by many teach- 
ers and administrators. The latter procedure strengthens the 
individual’s idea of Iiimsclf as "bad,” or "lacking in self- 
control," or “hopeless," or “dumb.” or "incorrigible.” It is 
well known that a child tends to accept adults' cs-aluatioii of 
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him and to live up— or dotoi— to it. This is true of 
as tvell as of individuals. One teacher attributes the sliced 
of her classes to the fact that she tells a new group speciltcall)' 
about the good things she has heard about them. She tells 
the class tliat is leaving how well the principal and other teacli- 
ets think of them. Students irj' to live up to reasonable e.v- 


pectatiom for tliem. 

5. Help the student to Kotk out a plan by means ol ""'Jf 
he can satisfy his needs in approved svays. Tins plan usua ) 
involves handling certain relationships svith others— parents, 
brothers and sisters, teacliers, or classmates — after he has come 
to understand tlicm better. The plan should not be com 

plicated, but capable of adiievemeni in easy steps. 

6. Reinforce the student's new insights and his plan for 
improvement by controlling conditions that may lead to fail- 
ure. For example, talk with other students and teachers, an 
witii parents as opportunity offers, so Uiai Uiey will play ® 
constructive pan in the plan. Often it is necessary' to change 
the group's point of tiew toward dbcipline and help them to 
find satisfaction in the success and happiness of others. 

7. Help students to understand the influence of tlie group 
on their beha\ior — how members may reinforce or counter- 
act individual tendencies, how an autocratic atmosphere may 
affect members, how a group may meet indi\idual needs for 
security, affection, independence. 

Truancy is not alimys *‘a bad boy running away from a 
good school, but is often a good boy running away from a 
bad school." By providing suitable work and play, and op- 
portunities for service, a school may avoid many problems 
of discipline. Students are best disciplined by responsibibty, 
by absorbing interests, by challenging tasks. 

Under favorable conditions the indi\idual has no need to 
resort to unsocial behavior. AVhen teachers and students be- 
come co-workers in achieving common goals, rebellion and 
aggressive behavior seem out of place. Children of all ages 
recognize llte need for limits, for control, and even for sever- 
ity at times. 

The teacher should realize that some students need to be 
treated with special care. Criticism that would be stimulating 
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to a wcII-adjustcd person reduces tlie social security and self- 
confidence of an oversensitive student. The method of treat- 
ment properly varies not only with each individual, but also 
with the same individual under different circumstances. 

Obviously the kind of discipline here described requires 
more thouglit, more time, more tact, more psychological back- 
ground, more skill on the part of the teacher, than control by 
fiat and fear. But from the standpoint of individual dcvelo|>- 
ment, it is worth all the effort.^If, under crowded classroom 
conditions and other stress and strain, the tcaclicr is utiablc 
to make progress with certain individuals, he may refer them 
to the dean, the counselor, or other personnel worker in the 
school or community. If a complex family difficulty is un- 
covered, the school personnel worker may seek the assistance 
of the visiting teacher, if one is employed in the scliool sys- 
tem. The visiting teacher, in lum, may refer the case to an- 
other agency that can give the specialized welfare, medical, or 
psychiatric sendee needed. Thus, beginning with the teacher 
and his all-important preventive work, all tlie resources of the 
school and community arc brought to tlie assistance of the 
child or adolescent who needs to develop sclf-discipline. 

vTeachers need to have faith that these procedures work. 
They need conviction that, in the long run and from the 
standpoint of the best development of the individual and the 
group, love is more potent Uian hate or indifference, that dis- 
cerning praise is more efficacious than punishment, and that 
knowledge of the individual and the causes of his behavior is 
better than ignorance. Without this faith and conviction, 
teachers arc likely to bccomcdiscouiagcd at the iipS and dou-ns 
of human behavior that occur even in the bcst-rcgulatcd class- 
rooms. 


GUIDANCE OPENINGS IN SUBJECT FIELDS 

In addition to the occasions for guidance that are offerctl 
to every teacher, there are special opjxirtnniiics in each sub- 
ject. Had) subject makes a contribution to certain vocations 
and avocations. Some subjects lend themselves especially well 
to work with individuals and small groups. Others have 
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marked therapeutic values. A few, such as “life adjustment” 
or “social living,” consist primarily of guidance content. Even 
the content of a subject has unique guidance value. 

In English. Through literature that is true'to life students 
can leam to understand themselves and other people. Litera- 
ture “holds a mirror up to jiaiurc.” It furnishes vicarious ex- 
perience that helps a student to sense how persons feel when 
they act in certain ways: it uncovers motives; it helps adoles- 
cents to understand family relationships. For example, Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s The Human Comedy is rich in interpretations 
of people, their daily lives, their struggles, their relations to 
one another, their spiritual qualities. From four-year-old 
Ulysses to seventy-year-old Mr. Grogan, a panorama of con- 
temporary life is presented. Saroyan brings a kind of reas- 
surance, somewhat sentimental perhaps, to disturbed adoles- 
cents restless to know what life means in these days. He pre- 
sents tcchnia of living, as well as a philosophy of life. Mrs. 
MacCauley’s answers to Ulysses' questions about his father 
and Marcus, and her handling of the breakfast-table situation 
. between Homer and Bess are only two of many pointers to 
good femily living. Mary O'Hara’s novel. My Friend Flicka, 
combines appreciation of the spaciousness of the out-of-doors 
with the story of how a boy overcame his inadequacy when he 
was given a pet to love and care for. To prospective parents, 
the story suggests that love and understanding help children 
to grow up well. Both of these books have been admirably 
translated into motion pictures, which carry their message 
still more forcefully to the much wider audience of those ivho 
cannot or do not read books. Many other books and short 
stories may be used in English classes to help adolescents de- 
velop better human relations. 

English enriches living as well as deepening understand- 
ing of social relations. Reading may bean inexhaustible source 
of personal satisfaction. The development in English classes 
of reading interests that svill carry over into adult life is a most 
effectis'e kind of guidance in the wise use of leisure. No teacher 
can aJTord to be ignorant of or snobbish about his students’ 
recreational tastes. He should accept his students where they 
are, use constructively the foundations they have acquired. 
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and build steadily and reasonably at a pace not loo rapid for 
them. 

Litcraiure also furnishes an objective means of consider- 
ing problems common to youth. Group discussions in an Eng- 
lish class arc provocative. Comments by classmates are often 
more cfTcciivc than the teacher's remarks in clarifying adoles- 
cents’ thinking. Here are only a few out of a wealtli of exam- 
ples; In discussing Octavos Roy Cohen’s The Dark Hour, a 
boy u*ho had had mucii personal trouble challenged the state- 
ment. “She experienced catatic joy which rvas, however, modi- 
fied by the shadow of her past sorrow.” He said that when 
tragedy comes into your life you can never be happy again. 
This was controverted again and again by his classmates, who 
gave numerous examples in real life and in literature of the 
fallacy of such a generalization. Tliey refuted his arguments 
far more convincingly than tlie teacher could have done. 

In a story by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, "A Mother in 
Mannvillc,” tfic leading character is a boy in an orphanage. 
During a class discussion, a diild callously remarked that the 
boy was really very happy there, and that his desire to be- 
long to someone was childish. A girl who had been in an 
orphanage and was now in a re-established Jjome contradicted 
this statement vehemently, and the class gave e.xamples of 
ever)'onc’s need for alTcction and for the feeling of belong- 
ing. 

Stories which tell of a girl who is overinterested in clothes, 
a boy who is shy, and other adolescent problems give students 
an opportunity to bring up their own interests, to see them- 
selves in relation to otliers, and to set up criteria for their own 
behavior. "The Snob,” a short story, by Hugh MacNaier 
Kahler, about a boy who was ashamed of Jiis father, gave rise 
to a pertinent discussion of attitudes toward parents. Sucli 
discussions also give the teacher deeper insight into the needs 
of the group and of individuals. For example, after reading a 
story about an orphan, one girl said, "I can understand this 
story. I have lived in eleven homes and I've been adopted 
tu'ice.” 

Moreover, the English teacher, the special teacher of read- 
ing, and the librarian can recommend to a student books 
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\vhich deal with his particular problem. For e,xample, Arthur 
Miller’s play. Death of a Salesman, \vas given as a reference 
to a freshman svho felt that hU father misunderstood him, and 
wanted him to become a doctor against his own wishes. The 
hoy identified irith the character of Biff, the son in the play 
who fights against his fatlier’s dream for his success. By read- 
ing this play and helping to dramatize some of its scenes in 
class, the student gained a clearer idea of his own father-son 
relation. 

Discussion and oral readings and reports increase the stu- 
dent's ability to communicate his thotights to others. He 
learns to take part in a friendly conversation, to contribute to 
a discussion, to stand up and speak before a group. 

Dramatic productions meet individual needs for self-expres- 
sion, self-reliance, and cooperation with others. Many plays 
such as Eugene O’Neill's Beyond the Horizon, Thornton 
Wilder's Our Town, and Roger Ferdinand's The J. Threes 
have special guidance value. 

Most effective are plays written specifically with a guidance 
or mental hygiene emphasis.’ Plaj-s wliich the students them- 
selves write and produce may also give insight into how peo- 
ple feel and why they behave as they do. 

Through compositions the English teacher can gain insight 
into students’ interests, goals, and sralues. If liieir wTitings are 
to have ihb s’alue, their interest and cooperation must, of 
course, be obtained. If the teacher indulges in this kind of 
assignment too often, his class may feci as one youngster did 
when she exclaimed, “Miss King, if I have to write one word 
more about adolescence. I'll scream." 

In response to the suggestion that the^’ write about them- 
selves and their age group, students have given teacljers some 
significant insights into the way they are thinking and feel- 
ing, as in the following quotations from a number of different 
compositions: 


Noia SlJtling. Th? Ins and Outs. New Vorfc Committee on Menial 
ot the State Chantiei Aid Association and Uic National Committee for Mental 
I sRiene, Nw Sotk. Monon Jerome Weiss. Guidance Through Drama: Six 
Guidance Plays to Be Used in Guidance IforiL Unpublished EdJ>. Project. 
Tcathen College. ColumbU Unhenit). igjs. 
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A person judges himself by ihe ivay ihai other people treat him. 
If nothing mucli is expected of him. he gives nothing much. Wc 
are all naturally lazy, especially while we are trying our wings.- A 
big factor in why we place such a low value upon ourselves is that 
all of us haven’t someone to keep encouraging us and keep us go- 
ing forward when we come to diflicult problems. I feel every young 
person needs someone he admires and respects to help him be- 
come self-confident and help him respect himself as well as otliers. 
We are constantly being told we must prepare ourselves to take 
over the world tvhen we get older. \t''e are told iliat sve won’t be 
prepared if we don’t work hard, kfost of us know all that and be- 
cause people are forever harping on the fact, they make us feel 
we liaven’t the ability to prepare ourselves. 

When the parents are at home, they are continually finding fault 
sviih the diildren who begin to feel that they are not loved or 
svanted. 

Most adults think of teen-age boys .and girls as "children" and 
treat them as such. Instead, they should have adult responsibilities, 
that is, responsibilities that are taken for granted and for svlu’clt 
they don’t get any praise, as children do. N.'jtijrally it’s a hard 
age to manage, but too many parents relax and feel mat their job 
is done after children pass the very dependent stage. On tlie con* 
trary, a parent's job is almost never over. 

My family situation is, to use the vernacular, a "mess." Since I 
have two fathers and one motlier, I ought to feel blessed, perhaps. 
It’s a queer diing. I think I’d just rather have one mother. I live 
with my grandparents. 1 suppose that sounds funny with botli of 
my parents living, but neither seems to want me. 

I've been in seventeen schools in seventeen years, and am living 
at the present lime sviih my mother and stepfather, svhile my 
brother is with my father and stepmother. Tins may seem quite 
complicated, but it is only the beginning of many entanglements. 
The love and care of my two grandparents lias made me hapfiy. 

Because I am Iiandicapp^ by poor vision, the doctors say that 
I can never go to college. This svas a great blow to me. 

When I svas eleven ye.ars old. a great tragedy occurred. My 
father died, and nothing seemed to be right any more. Our friends 
don’t come to visit us as they used to. My mother and I lead a 
quiet life and I am very lonely. I guess I'm just an escapist at heart. 
That's why 1 enjoy reading as mucli as 1 do. Thank God for 
IxKjksJ That’s all I have to say. J lead such a common, unromaniic 
lifewitliout them. 

My family lias -been somewhat broken up. The divorce courts 
took my father away, the Navy took my brother, so all I have left 
is my Mom. ^Ve live alone and like iu 
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In October I met Dick bSause :u last I 

ffl rn°“ryrbtu s *= -> 

ground tor the gttidance o! each I'’ 

sr.'— 

iust how a book has really affected him. Some discount m 
be made tor sheer verhaliration and tor the , 

comments he has heard or rt^d. Howes er, eapress.ons such as 
the following are surely significanu ^ ^ 

The actions of my family svhcn the boy friend drops in jusj 
bums me up, but from Killy Toyfe I ve l«med family 

bear it. It’s best just to keep calm at the time and tell die f 1 
what you think later. , , . , /vf her 

Although Scarlett O'Hara was a gtrl. 1 found ^ ^d ? 
faults: impatience, a bad temper, and procrastination. 

The year, clre So iong lelt me tvondering srhether children 
alter their marriage should support their parents. I finally 
eluded that they should, no matter what tlie sacrifice. T 
of my problems nosv. 

The Old Maid shows a child hurting her modiw. I . 

myself dropping innocent temarl^ to my mother 
nralh. Nos* 1 understand better svhat mothers have to endure ir 
inconsiderate children. 

Before I read ilfrs. Miniver, I felt that I had the » 

lions to things and that no one could possibly feel the same as 

Poems ioT Modem Youth made me think about the j 

sort of perpetual miracle and led me to become more inieres 
in people and everyday life. 

On Borrowed Time showed that death can be nice and ' 

Before this I thought it was the worst thing that could happen 
a person. 
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found the author describing the feelings and thoughu of char- 
acters %vhicli are similar to my own, and they become real people 
to me. In this way it almost seems as though I had talked over my 
troubles with someone and were relies-ed of them. This is why I 
enjoy reading so much. 

Comments such as these can scarcely fail to deepen the teach- 
er’s understanding of the students in his classes. 

A study of general semantics in EnglisJi class may lead to 
an understanding of the emotional potency of words. Stu- 
dents may improve their own personal adjustment and ability 
to communicate %vith others by thinking througlt the mean- 
ings of abstract words and by rccogniring tendencies to identify 
die word with the object, to forget that “there is always an 
‘etc.,’ ” and to generalize from one specific instance. They 
should know that a word has more than one meaning, and 
these diverse meanings are built from individuals’ experiences. 

In English classes a student sometimes reveals an unusual 
ability in the language arts that suggests vocational possibili- 
ties. In these cases, the teacher should guard against jumping 
to the conclusion that tfte student should enter the Held of 
journalism. He may submit samples of the student’s work to 
a person competent to judge their professional potentiality. 
But consideration must be given to many factors other than 
ability. Granted that the ability has been established, the 
student must consider the tjualifiations necessary for v’arious 
jobs in the field, the required preparation, temuneration, op- 
portunities for advancement, and probable openings. 

The following account shows how an English teaclicr pro- 
vided opportunities for the development of special abilities: 

In a sm.all high scliool that had no sp«ialist in personnel work, 
the English leadier noticed that Phyllis had exceptional ability 
in writing. First he became better acquainted with her. From the 
sdiool records and from conversations, he learned that her score 
on the group intelligence test svas very high; that her vocabulary 
was amazing; that, because of a broken home, slie was living with 
a mjrrAfd sisier; thsc she had no vocnionsi phns and that she 
did not intend to go to college. Tlie English tc.-icher encouraged 
her to write. \Vhcn a vacancy occurred on the school paper, Ph)llis 
was chosen. In dass she diosc the more difficult assignments, sviih 
whidi the teacher gave her special help. ^V'hen slie asked about the 
field of writing, the teadier obtained from (he librarian several 
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recent paraphleu on this subject.* They also looVed up colleges 
narrowed to a snsall college which 
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give her time to adjust to college before rSlcge. 

part-time remunerative worh. In ihe fall she ,i,at 

Vhe letters she has written during the fust itto 
she has made friends and is developing SMially ai^ inte «luai 
She likes everyihins about college. She has become act ^ 

Allege pubStionI and believtS .bat her "future is in journal- 


In these ways, the English teacher helped this girl to get a 
sense of direction and make progress that she herself had no 
realized tvas possible. . . 

Certain subjects, notably English and cjvjcs, hate oeei 
used in imparting knowledge of occupations. For examp^. 
one teacher made vocational choice the theme of several oral 
EnMish periods. The students first listed all the occupations 
with which they were familiar. Each student next chose one 
occupational field in which he was interested and seerned to 
be qualified. Then he read books or pamphlets about it and 
also obtained information from someone engaged in it b) 
means of an interview or a letter. Tlie reports included a bne 
history of the vocation, a description of the kind of work it 
involved, an analysis of its advantages and disadvantages, an 
account of the training and other qualifications required, its 
compensation, and its service to society. 

Although every teacher should teach students how to read 
his subject, tlje English teacher often takes special respon- 
sibility for students’ reading development as well as for their 
personal dcv'elopment through reading. Since retardation in 
reading is frequently closely associat^ svith emotional and 
social adjustment, help in this area furthers the student's to- 
t.il development. 

Using the material and metliods of his subject, the English 
teacher with the personnel point of view will fuse guidance 


I Lurinc Pnictte, Working with Wordj; A Survey of t'oeational Opporlunitief 
f^JYoung Wtilert. Tunt and Wagnallt Cmnpan). New York, lojo- 
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and instruction. The two processes oE "learning” his students 
and meeting their needs go on continuously in his classes. In 
individual cases he may follow up clues obtained in class and 
get help from other sources. Teachers of foreign languages 
have similar opponunities. 

In the Sociol Studies. Like the Englislt teacher, the social 
studies teacher has many opportunities for guidance. He can 
observe students and help them develop critical thinking and 
appreciation of others’ points of view. He can frequently help 
them to relate themselves to the life of the local community 
and to that of the nation and of the rvorld. 

Many oE the ideas gained in social studies classes are basic 
to understanding and making a good adjustment to the ivorld 
of today and tomorrow. Tlirough tlie study of history the stu- 
dent can see how motives like his own have led to events in 
the past; he becomes atvareof the intermittent progress man 
has made. The social studies increase his appreciation of other 
nations and peoples and reinforce his devodon to the unat- 
lained ideals of democracy toward which we are striving. 
Through current radio broadcasts, newsreels, newspapers and 
magazines, general problems of democratic living become lo- 
calized and immediate. 

Tlie students' own experiences should be brought into the 
social studies classroom. When students, through their first 
part-time work experiences, arc feeling the impact of the 
world of work, teachers of English, social studies, or other sub- 
jects miglit well spend class time in helping them to interpret 
tiiese experiences. For example, Mabel M. Riedinger® ob- 
tained thought-provoking comments by asking her pupils to 
discuss and ivrite about their svork experiences. 

In discussions of the proposition, "Every high school stu- 
dent should have during his high school course some com- 
mercial or factory work experience somewhat under school 
supervision," students said: 

Some work is all right, but a full shift in the factory sure ruins 
a person’s health. . . . You can certainly overdo it, When you 

SMalxl Rlcdingcr, -SVort E*perien« for Hfgh School Students." Un- 
published Project Report. Tcachen College, Columbia Unitersity. Ne»v York, 
igifl. 
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work long you get too tired to do your school work. They should 
limit the number of hours a pupil works. 

The school should cooperate more with the students. The kids 
don't want to flick school, but if they go to school at 7:30 and have 
a meeting or something and don't get out until i’.30 and have to 
be at work at 2;oo, they don’t have any time at all to do other 
things. 

In describing their summer experiences, the students gave 
a realistic picture of their gains and losses. The values for an 
individual depended on his health, ability, and other factors. 
The following was written by a senior boy: 

I spent the summer working at the H Company. 1 

worked forty-fivehours a week six or seven days a week. I managed 
one of the stockrooms. I had two boys working for me. I like to 
work when I feci good, but svhen I'm tired or sick, I don’t want to 
even lift a finger, I like my job and I think everyone should work 
at some time during lus or her four years in high school, because 
it gives you an idea of what it's all about and why you should go 
to school and learn everything you can so that you don’t have to 
spend the rest of your life performing a job that any moron could 
(lo, simply because you don’t have enough education. I learned 
(|uiie a bit about how to get along with people, especially with 
your employers, which will come in handy later, and a goew deal 
alxiut pMple in general. 

In autobiographical essays students have also evaluated 
their work experiences. Two months before graduation, a 
senior girl wrote: 

I am working thirty to thirty^>ne hours per week on a switch- 
board giving out creclii ratings written in a code, which must be 
learned to comprehend the job. I’m crazy about the work, though 
it does little to further any real academic education. . . . 

As far as influencing my interest in school is concerned, I must 
admit that I have not the same interest I had during my freshman 
and sophomore years. Also, plans for the future I find bothering 
me more than ever before in my life. 

My jobs, especially my previous job, affected my healdi to a 
great degree. While I was working, going to school, and all in 
all using up all my stored-up energy, I developed anemia and 
I am still under the doctor's care. I am in much better condition 
now, 1 blame this run-down condition partly on the job and partly 
on general lack of sense in taking care to gel enough sleep. 

1 he job that I bold now has really helped instead of hindered 
me. 1 find myself living by a time scale — so much for study; so 
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much for relaxation, that is, reading or knitting; and so much, 
usually eight hours or more, [or sleep at night. This regularity 
has done me a world of good. 

My job very definitely ties roe to the community. 1 have learned 
more about business conrems, and just what the city is made up 
of than I ever knew before. I really feel that I have learned muen 
to make me a better citizen. I like the responsibility that is handed 
me as I go in the olRce. It surely affects my ability to accept further 
responsibility as a citizen. 

Many students have mentioned their relations with otlier 
people and discussed tvhac they liave learned from this oppor- 
tunity to work with adults: 

Contacts with older people on the job may be good for the 
student If they are the right Kind of people and may be bad if they 
are the tvrong kind of people. 

It’s a good thing for students to get in contact with older peo- 
ple, because they learn what older people know and pick up a 
lot of good things from them. 

After his first work e.vperience, a tvealthy boy wrote; 

And 1 learned a lot about people; a lot of these tmeducated 
felloAvs in the factory arc fine fcllosvs, good-hearted; I like diem 
lots. I got a big kick out of learning about people because 1 had 
never associated with anyone outside my own class before. 

These quotations show hosv easy it is to obtain in a class sig- 
nificant information about students. It is more difficult to take 
the next step and use the understanding thus gained in the 
guidance of individuals. The teadier svill find in the student’s 
ssTiiten work leads to follow up in personal interviervs. IE facili- 
ties are available, he may refer certain pupils for further help. 

A still more direct conlribmion to vocational guidance is 
made in a unit on occupations, frequently included in the 
regular social studies course of study. This unit usually com- 
prises a broad picture of the different svays in svhich people 
earn a living, a study of the occupations most appropriate to 
the group, a discussion of the imerdependence of workers in 
meeting society’s needs, and individuaf exploration of one’s 
own occupational interests and abilities. Trips to local in- 
dustries are most educational if students focus their attention 
on the worker, discuss beforehand what to observe, and after- 
tvard summarize what they have learned. 
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considerable lime may be spent in 
as democracy, cabilalism, culture. Books such as Edga 

HoZ Re7da Itespaper. U.e United 

tion pamphlet How to Read the News, Altred / 

The%us Art ol Propasartda are helpful :<,!a^s and 
ganda and crooked thinking. The confltct ^ 

fctual practice should be faced. Ideals can be cl“^ 
concre;e in social studies classes; they can be pruawcim cto 
activities; and they can he shot«i in opeiatton 
situation. The ■'Modem Problems” course m cue ’-gh 
coes still further: it helps students to identify . 

community problems by actual participation m civic a airs. 
This experience is a stepping stone to adult responsibili y. 
is guidance in making the transition from irresponsibility 
responsibility in civic affairs. , 

The social studies are well adapted to guidance throug 
the group. Committee work, discussions, oral repom, ana 
individualized instruction, all offer rich opportuniti« o 
recognizing and meeting individual needs and for gui anc 
in critical thinking on real problems. 

Wa>s in which the social studies teacher an meet the em 
lional needs of adolescents are described in an article ) 
Bruno Bettelheim, Director of the Orthogenic School of t ic 
University of Chicago. Bettelheim makes the point that if t 
student understands the forces that are causing him to behas e 
as he does he can deal with them more adequately. He gains a 
certain degree of security from being able to handle his pro 
Icms intellectually before he is expected to handle them emo- 
tionally. Bettelheim concluded Uiat 
tlie greatest sen-ice the social-studies teacher can render 
adolescent students is to educate them to a critical understanuinp 
of ilicmselves and the society in which they live. . . . Through n» 
ots-n relationship to his students he can indicate what true inte 
personal relationships are, and he must do this although the s u 
dents arc unable to reciprocate.** 

Correlating the class work with students' expressed interests 
and abilities is a most effective w-ay of meeting their needs 
J» Bruno RettelhcLm, "TTrc Social-Studies Teacher and the Emotional Need* 
of Adolc»tenu,“ School Rniev, December. 1918. 

ttibid., p. 59J. 
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during any class period. For example, one high school pupil 
n-as a discipline problem— ^hvay« dmvnirig, never doing his 
assignments, failing in his work, disliked by tcadicrs, and at 
best only tolerated by other pupils. He insisted on reading and 
analyzing people's handwriting, thereby distracting attention 
and causing disturbance in class. Tlie history teacher gave an 
assignment centered on this interest; the boy would analyze 
the handwriting of some eminent historical figures, and the 
rest of the class would read up on them to see how good a 
job he had done. The boy became interested and read more 
than any other member of the class to test his own hypotheses. 

In another class one child svas teased because of a foreign 
accent. The teacher initiated a project dealing with the conn- 
try of his birth and called upon him to help the class svith the 
correct pronunciation of names and places, and to give first- 
hand information ivhich they conid not find in books. This 
inaeased his self-esteem and made him an accepted member of 
the group. It is often amazing what large returns accrue from 
a little attention to individual needs! 

In Cemmcfclal Subfccts. The commercial teacher seems to be 
particularly conscious of his vocational guidance opportuni- 
ties. Leaders in the field of business education recognize the 
importance of guidance. Nichols ** has stated that any sound 
liusiness training must include a “truly functioning program 
of guid.incc.'’ Dame, Brinkman, and Weaver” have stressed 
the importance of {»} Iiclping eighth grade pupils to select a 
suitable program, (2) lowering tlie present high mortality rate 
in shorthand courses, and (3) securing accurate information 
about the tnunber of clerical workers, bookkeepers, typists, 
and other commercial workers who can be placed each year. 
These are special opportunities for guidance in the com- 
mercial ciim'culum: selection of suitable courses, imparting 
of vocation.al information, counseling of individimls, pro- 

f'rcitcncfc < 7 . Wciioft, "Some OfestrrwfftwK <wt Veathnaf GcikSanec iit 
Commercial Education" in Guidance in liusinest Cdiical/ori, Ninth Yearbook 
ot tlic Eastern Commercial Tcacltcrs’ AssodaUon, pj». 28-3*. Eastern Commer- 
ciaJ Teacheri’ /Issociaiion, J’JjUsdeJphb, 1936- 
isjolm frank Uamc. Albert R. niinkinan, and Wilbur C. Weaver, Prognosis. 
Guidance, and Placement in Bnsiaesx EducsHioa. South-Western PiibJishinj 
Company, Cincinnati. 1911. 
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vision of part-timo ssork experience, and placement and 

-Sg Ote commeccial course and in 
enterin- and progressing in tire field depends on tlie aj^r 
priaten?ss of the initial choice of vocation, rt is at ^ 

Lt the commercial teacher does his most strat^.c 
He is responsible tor enrolling in his classes only 
dents tvho have the interest and ability to ^ 

mereial courses and later in bnsini^. He 
each prospective student to obtain information on l'« “ > 
vocarional interests, the kind of svork he has done ^ 
est satbfaction, the suhjecu that he has mastered and fa.lrt, 
liked and disliked. An inventory like tlie Kudcr Prefe 
Record may uncover or confirm interest m the clerical 
and give clues to other interests. Clerical aputude > 

likewise give clues to a student's ability to succe^ »n 
ent kinds of clerical work.** As these tests are still in the «• 
perimental stage, the resulu should be compared twin st 
denu’ subsequent achievement in the course and on ^ ' 

Later he may try out his aptitudes in one or more ot tn 
follovang jobs; stenographer, bookkeeper, general 
salesperson. Wih the aid of the local business firms and ind^ 
tries, the State Employment Service, youth-servang agencies 
such as the YMC.A. or social and dvic dubs, coramercul 
dents can study employment trends in this field, espeaaily i^ 
their local community. Such a survey of the community s 
needs for workers will inddcntally disdose part-time oj>enings 
in typing, filing, general office assistance, and other commeroa 
lines. • 

More extensive information on occupational opportun - 
ties may be presented during dass periods and related to the 
content of commerdal subjects. A special course in business 
occupations may be offered as part of the business curriculu^ 
Selected sources of information about occupations may ^ 
displayed on bulletin boards or in a comer of the comrnera 
room or library. A file of information about jobs in this fiel 
may be gradually built up by a committee of students wor 

J*See clsiol aptitude tesu Teawnmeaded by Sdence Res«rdJ Associai®. 
57 Wett Cnod Chkago *o. llHems. 
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ing under the direction o£ the commercial teacher or school 
counselor. l\fethods of gathering and presentingoccupational 
information are described in detail in Gertrude Forrester’s 
Methods of Vocational Guidance.'^* 

By the time high school pupils have reached the senior 
year, most of them know the vocational aspects of their future 
•work. Gaps in their knowledge may be filled by reports, talks, 
dramatizations, oral interviews, and motion pictures. TJiese 
supply realistic information about the vocational rvorld the 
pupils are about to enter. 

Commercial teachers also give considerable attention to in- 
dividuals. For example, one student in a shorthand class be- 
came very much interested in shorthand reporting. Knowing 
this, the teacher brought to class an article by Louis A. Leslie, 
entitled “Shorthand as a Profession.” and another by Charles 
Currier Beale, “The Silent Man," wJ)kh gave in/ormaiion 
about the shorthand reporter’s job: the qualifications, train- 
ing, opportunities for advancement, remuneration, and so on. 
The student gained additional information from the daily 
papers. She was able to interview a court reporter, who gave 
her more specific facts. The teacher also passed on to this stu- 
dent the references to court reporting in the magazine The 
Gregg Writer, to which he subscribed. 

Guidance of individual students in learning commercial 
subjects is further illustrated by the following short inter- 
view’ held by Miss Bates, a commercial teacher, during a free 
period. Shirley and the teacher were alone in the room. Shirley 
had been excused from her homeroom for this conference. 
Shirley did e.xcellent work in “Shorthand J,“ but in "Office 
Practice" was a poor student and a discipline problem. Before 
the interview Miss Bates obtained additional infonnaiion 
from tlie Dean of Girls and the cumulative record: Shirley was 
an adopted child, now nineteen years old. Two years ago she 
had had a “ners’otts breakdown." Last July, her mother died. 
HcrIQon the California Test ofMcntal Maturity Avas log. 

Miss Bates. Sit down. Shirley’, and visit svith me for a few minutes. 

I’m interested in your difficulty with Office Practice I. when 

wCcurutlc Forratcr. Mel/io<{s of rccalioful CuWaw. aith ilelpt 

for the Teacher of Businets Subjeels. D. a Itcaih and Companr. BosKw. 1931. 
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how to explain it. Hhougiit you n..Bl.t«nla.n ,t 10 

They all t-w 'tow to t^ 

always used a t\pc\%Tiicr with letters and here 1 must 
kevs.'l don’t know my letters without looking. 

Miss^Bates. That certainly would make it difficult for you 
Practice. Do you find Shoriliand I easy? 

SHIRLEY. Yes. because I started ouMmli you and the S/”*;. j 
Miss Bates. Since you’ll need typing m bodi 

Shorthand classes, do you think it might help if you used you 
actisity period three days a week to practice typing. 

Shirley. I can’t, I need that time to do my homework. 

Miss Bates. Can’t you do your studying at home:- 
Shirley. No. I must do the shopping after school, cook dinn 
my father and sister. 1 also do all the housework. 

Miss Bates. Doesn’t your sister help with the houseworkr , 
Shirley. No. My father sa« he’s spending so murii on 
education that she should be left alone to study. He tl^ 
is brighter tlian 1 am. Maybe 1 should drop out of ’J-q 1 

gms to cry.) If I don't pass all my subjects 1 s\on i be s^. 

next month anyway. Pm nineteen and my f^her says i 
anything I must just stay home and work. (Continues lo 
Miss Bates. Shirley, I don’t want to see you stop school, * . 

would make a good stenographer and they arc very mucH in 
mand now. We can leave the typing part of Office J 

\>hi1e and begin work on a calculator. Would that be all rig 
Then we will work on the typing later. 

Shirley. I will get along fine — you’ll see — on anything tnat y 
start me on from the beginning, like other students. 

The role of this teacher was to try to understand why this 
girl was failing in one of her subjects and to make any adjust- 
ments possible in her own classes. But she also had other gui 
ance responsibilities — to be sure Shirley had made the best 
possible choice of vocation and courses, and to recognize sen 
ous emotional and family problems. The Dean of Girls, who 
had already interviewed thb pupil several times, could po^ 
sibly help the father gain some insight into his daughters 
needs. 

Many commercial teachers take considerable responsibility 
for the placement and follosv-up of their students. Thus m- 
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structors keep in close touch with the business world and 
note deficiencies in their graduates’ training, which suggest 
modifications in the content or method of their courses. For 
example, a teadier whose students were not successful in get- 
ting placed learned that they had lost speed in typing by not 
having had a course in typing during their last year of school. 
Since placement is an exaciingand time-consuming task, com- 
mercial teachers can hardly be expected to assume all tlie re- 
sponsibility. However, by cooperating witit the State Employ- 
ment Ser\’ice or the school’s placement bureau, if there is one, 
they can keep in touch with employment conditions. 

The commercial teacher is also concerned with the per- 
sonal qualities necessary for success in business and industry. 
Employers list as essential neatness in work, attention to de- 
tail, honesty, industry, perseverance, adaptability, loyalty, and 
ability to get along with people. These qualities may be de- 
veloped through commercial counes. According to one esti- 
mate 90 per cent of the failures to hold jobs are due to per- 
sonality and character factors. 

In Science and Mothemofics. The most common guidance 
problem in science and mathematics is minimizing failure; 
either by selecting students who can succeed in courses, or by 
modifying courses so that cnrollees can succeed, or both. Two 
high school teachers met this problem in ilic following man- 
ner: During ilie first marking period they offered approxi- 
mately the same work in all the divisions of plane gconietr)' 
that they taught. By the end of the first marking period fifteen 
to eighteen pupils irere failing. Tliey were puzzled and dis- 
couraged. A large proportion of them were in one class, and 
it was possible to transfer most of the others who were having 
difficulty to this section. The teacher who tauglit this section 
slowed up at once, prepared simpler, more detailed explana- 
tions, and began remedial work with the students having the 
most serious difficulty. Their discouragement gave way to hope 
ant] new confidence. Failure turned into success. All but six 
were meeting the minimum requirements of tlic subject by 
midyear; all but one by the end of the year. Just good in- 
struction, perhaps. But this procedure cxcmplifietl the per- 
sonnel point of view. 
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' The relative stabil ity ot the universe, as revealed by science, 
Jy l". some students a sense of secunty, Itrends may be 
fickle but the stars and the seasons 

matirs likewise helps to orient students in time and space, 
™ve diemTspaciou" view of the universe, and to dispel super- 

^''^Tnce also helps studenu develop sound 
ing and problem-solving in personal and social 

comervaiion ofnatural resources improved farm, n^^ 

raising, control of communicable diseases. j 

tions to the daily lives of die students arc too often 

The members of one biology class showed many 

poor posture, malnutrition, and skin defects; yet no 

the teacher relate the subject matter of biology to these p 


sonal problems. 

In the science laboratory the teacher may dtscoVCT the ha 
ing difficulties of individual studenu and show them b° 
learn more efficiently. Having csiablislicd a 
ship, he is likely to be consulted about other matters. As gr p 
of two or more students share responsibility for conduc g 
experiments — sometimes long-term experiments such as s y 

of the effect of diet upon the growth of rats — they learn 


work together for a common end. . . 

A large number of vocations require background in ic 
ence and mathematics. With these Uic teacher should acqiwin 
his students at the beginning of the course. This vocationa 
motivation increases interest in the subject for many studen - 
In Heolth end Physicol Educotion. Because of the informal 
nature of its activities, physical education offers many op- 
portunities for constructive personal contacts. In locker rooms, 
on trips, on the sidelines, and in other situations the coa^ 
physical education teacher can talk intimately sviih individua 
students. Small groups and teams develop wholesome frien 
ships and interpersonal relations. , , 

Physical education also offers many opportunities for gui 
ance in fair play, social relationship, and leadership. Sugges- 
tions or questions that direct a student’s attention toward a 
better way out of a situation are immediately translated mm 
action. Practice tlius follows closely on the heels of an insig" 
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or a good intention. A game of roli-ball, an elementary form 
of baseball, tvill serve as an illustration of guidance in daily 
activities. The teaclicr lined up the two teams of eight- and 
nine-ycar-old children and reminded them of the few simple 
rules. Whenever she felt a child needed encouragement or the 
group needed to be made aware of certain standards she com- 
mended a good play. When .in error was made, it tvas cor- 
rected on the spot cither by the player who made it or by the 
ruling of the group. Sometimes the teadier interpreted the 
reason for a decision; "Yes, George, it was a force out; the ball 
readied there before you did, and it wasn’t necessary to tag 
you." An error resulted in no embarrassment or feeling of 
guilt. Tljerc was only a feeling of 'TU not do that again," or 
"I'll do better next time." The teacher set a good example in 
courtesy and respect for others. When she tlirerv the ball so 
poorly that the catcher missed it, she said, ‘Tm sorry, John. 
It was my fault," The teacher knew her pupils and enjoyed 
them. She seldom missed an opportunity for guidance. 

Many adjustments can be made to meet individual needs. 
For example, Jim lacked interest in sports despite pressure 
from his failier to follow in the footsteps of an older brother 
who was a sports Jtcro. Jim was becoming a discipline problem 
and was rejected by his group. The physical education teacher 
appointed him man.igcr of the baseball team. He was re- 
luctant to accept tins position, but worked at it conscien- 
tiously. Me was cncoumged to study baseball scoring ivith the 
help of his father, and acted as scorer for the team. Once he 
scn'cd as reporter on an out-of-town game. Through tliese 
activities he developed an interest in sports. His father’s at- 
titude toward him improved, as did also his school work and 
his relations with his classmates. 

Another boy, interested in photography and sports, had 
some ability in the former field but none in the latter. He was 
also a behavior problem. After he was appointed team pho- 
tographer and his pictures were prominent/y displayed with 
his name, both his behavior and his scliool work improved. 

A boy who stole, %vas an isolate in his age group, and bullied 
younger children was put in charge of selling and ordering 
soft drinks during a summer community recreational program. 
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Healsobecameasmplayerona^W-comm^^^^^ 

boy vas rehabilitated asarespe^ 

community. Moreorer. he pp boxes 

had received to a group oE small boys uh _ 

oE soEt drinks: he hired them as his assistants saying h^^J 
rvorild not steal iE they had the money to buy «tot tl J 
Provisions can he made for >”<’‘v'du=' 
school oilers a wide range oE aclivilics „es in 

patio or rooE. individual corrective '“rc'ses ™P' f 

"eadmr knows tiie physical and 

student, he can provide suitable initial activities P 

advance plans Eor a balan^ U^. 

clarity common health P^Wems, and combat siipmt nom^ 

Fatigue, colds, undesirable deviations in "''‘S’’'’ re„, 
to illness, tuberculosis, •■nervousness," posture, J 

menstruation, boy-girl relations, excMsive work h«rl“cn^ 
choice oE physician, selE-medication-these are frequent healt 
problems among adolescents.’* . 

Physical and health education also have vocational 
The many opportunities in the fields of teaching, p ) 
therapy, and recreation may be described to students v 
show interest and aptitude for the work. 

Self-realization, mental health, and social competence 
furthered by development of skill in certain games an ®P°?_ 
Play relieves neivous tension. Natural dancing offers out 
for creative expression; square dancing gives one a . 

belonging to the group; social dancing is, in many comrou 
ties, an essential social skill. 

Attention to health is basic to other forms of gu’dan • 
Efforts to make other adjustments are defeated if health con i 
tions are neglected. Health needs, once recognized, should 
folloived through until they are met, even though the solutio 
upsets traditions and vested interests. . 

In Music and Art. Music and art have avocational, vocationa , 
and therapeutic aspects that can be developed by the teac i 

i» Margaret L Leonard, Heallh Counseling Jot Girls. A. S. Barnes and CoW 
pany. New York. ig-H- 
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tvitJ) ihc personnel point of viciv. lie first helps each sttidcni 
enroll in the class that host meets his needs. The Seashore tests 
of pitch, iniensit)-, rh) thni, ami tintc. as tvcll as the motor tests, 
give llie teacher some information about a cliild’s musical ca- 
|xirity. Jn the Rochester, Nerv Vork, schools music sujjcm'sors 
and teachers cooperated in a program that encouraged each 
pupil to fxarticipatc in the special kind of music for ivhich lie 
svas best .suitctl and in u'hich be rvas most interested, tvliether 
voice, piano or another instrument, or ensemble u’ork. Em- 
phasis was placed on the ncctls of the individual. 

TJie teacher should also tnforrn students about voationnl 
opportunities in the held of music. Russel Squire ” called at- 
icnilon to tlic limited vocational opportunities in this field. 
The 1 9 JO Census showed that 85,000 of the 200,000 musicians 
in the Unitcfl States were icarlicrs. It tnay be that radio and 
television will increase the demand for professional musi- 
cians. Spaeth ” discussed the opponuniiics for music teach- 
ers. Ever)’ teacher has ilic responsibility of “lielping the child 
to discover music for liimsclf, and to discover himself mu- 
sically." The music teacher has an advantage in being able 
to obscn’c a student's development over a period of years. 
Throtigli prositUng for coniiimiiy of enjoyment and e.K- 
pericncc, he can tise music as an important avenue of self- 
rcaliration. 

Two examples of the guidance of individual students will 
illustrate niethcKls which teachers can use. The first is in the 
field of art. 

An art teacher was at first purrlcd and disappointed when a boy 
in his art apjircciation cl.i$s who had shown more than average 
ability in creative work said, "I don't Uilnk I want to be in Uiis 
class. Mr. Sloan." 

iMr. .Sloan .asked, "IVhy don't yon like Art 11, Doug? Don’t you 
think a wcll-cilucated jicrson should know somctliing of art his- 
tory' and modern art?" 

Doug said, "Oh )cs. 1 guess it's a good thing, but I want to do 
n Riiiscl Squire. “Music ai a Vocation." Muuc Edacaiors Journal, a;:**, 
Ociol>cr-NovcmI>er. igjo. 

«*S. G. Spaeth. "Music Teaching as a Profession,'' Elude, 09:11 -f, Tehruary, 

James L. .Murscll am! Mabellc Glenn. The rf)cf«>hgy of School Music 
Teaching, p. 85. Silver Burtleii Compan). Nw YorV, 1938. 
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unpopular bo,; who claimed “"^ellenl athlete, 

teachers "had it in [or him. Thong . , ^jjucation pro- 
be would not wil Irngly ‘V.e\r^K^^ more 

gram. By talking further with him, tlie ar eacner i 
about Doug's interests and ambitions, “''‘*.“5?“ '.'j ^ „cat 

out the following plan: In this large lug principal the student 
deal of publicity art work to be done. The principal, 
council, various clubs, and PW “"‘‘"'ip'?c 5 jn the art 

posters and other art work, all of which P P- , ^^.ppid like 
room by various students. Mr. Sloan asked . -ri-atever as- 

to take full charge of this work for the ^-able 

sistance he needed. Doug readily ameed He proved « P' “P„p„. 
and responsible. He s^nt much of his tree “ noticeable 

Soon after he had talken on this new "°d being 

change in his attitude. He gained a ^''5"?"farae a welf- 

of worth that he had never student 

known and popular figure, relied on by the fatmlt^Uie sro 
council, and ouier groups. He also showed improvement 
■ phases of his schooTwork. He was elecred »>?« 'fci^ 

weekly school paper. At a general aMembly in “ ^out 

lor unselfish work tor his school. He bepn to par- 

vocational opporiuniiies in general and m the field ot art in p 
ticular. 

The second illustration is from the field of music. 

In a teachers’ college a music teacher became interested ® 
who was specializing in the violin but svho, because of i ^ 
paralysb, could never adrieve outstanding success as a . 
artist. From observing the student in his music classy, me 
discovered that he had a fine sense of pilch and musical . -5 
the ability to figure out combinations of instruments and 
that produced unusual effects. music 

The teadier encouraged the boy to arrange part of _ 

for a special concerL The boy used this opportunity to cem 
sirate his ability in making musical arrangements. In addition, 
learned to play die viola for the occasion. , 

These tivo interests, continued after the concert, brougnt ^ 
wider social contacts. With a little encouragement he later ma 
study of die native music of Finland, the birthplace of 
and produced many fine arrangements for small vocal and ins 

Thus, without discouraging this young man from playing ifi® 
violin or telling him that his initial ambition to be a cone 
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violinist was futile, the teacher, by looking for positive abilities, 
was able to broaden bis interests and help him progress along 
lities in wliich he had the greatest chance of^bcing successful. The 
boy cveniuallv became an enthusiastic music teacher and con- 
tinued to produce skillful arrangements for scJiool and for public 
performance. 

There are many opportunities for skUlCiiI, unobtrusive 
guidance of individual students in the art room. There the 
teacher helps the student to express his ideas, waits for him 
to discover his difTiculty, makes suggestions that enable him 
to complete Jjis tvork successfully. Pleased by the teacfier’s 
praise and helped by his tactful hints, students work with in- 
creased effort and interest. The teacher can usually find some- 
thing of promise in any piece of work. At the same time he 
can make suggestions for improvement; a shift in line, the 
addUton o! another color, a detail added lor balance. Under 
such guidance; students grow in creative ability and in per- 
sonality. 

In both art and music the teacher sometimes has the prob- 
lem of steering a student atvay from a career for wliicli he does 
not seem ,to have adequate talent. Through skillful interview- 
ing the student can be helped to decide on a more suitable 
vocation: he may continue an or music as an avocation. 

In Home Economics ond Shop. Tlie informal organization of 
these classes, like that of an classes, lends itself to friendly, 
personal contacts and the understanding of individual stu- 
dents. The teacher has lime to talk with each student about 
his life plans and interests. The group work on common en- 
terprises, such .as painting scenery for a play, or preparing 
luncheon for some preschool children, gives all the partici- 
pants a sense of belonging and a feeling of worth and helps 
lliem learn to work in harmony with others- Each learns to 
act as a member of a small community, keeping tools, utensils, 
and supplies in good order for his owrt sake aiid that of otliers. 

The flexibility of these classes provides for a wide range 
of individual differences, from students tvho enjoy routine 
manual work to those who may make a highly creative con- 
tribution. The work of each should be judged in relation to 
his ability and the progress he has made. Classes in this field 
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should be permeated ^vith the idea iliat ever)’ kind of scjia^Uj 
teM^™i ™Fopriate to .he individual is commcndab 
Although the best tvork in these subjects may be > . 

more iLlligent students, those belmv avenge get great 
faction from having a share in the accompbs uuent. __ 

The therapeutic values of manual work and o 
svork are u ell recognized. Occupational therapy 
apy have already developed into imporutnt 
trmtmem of mental disorders. As an outlet for normal ptu 
sons, self-expression through handicraft contributes to a con 
structive mental hygiene program. The interests in CT 
work that are built in school may prove of great value in 
crises of later lile.=" ... ■ , „,;a 

Tlie content of home economics is particularly riclt in gt 
ance values. Skill in cooking and proper care of t ’e home n 
an essential basis for health and good family relationship- 
Practice in serving and eating meals develops good roannm. 
Sewing and dress design help individual girls to inyirove t 
penonal appearance and this, in lum, often leads lo e 
social adjustments. Tliese values arc most likely to be 
it the home economia teadter keeps in close touch svith t 
home and adapts her course to the needs of the people of 1 1 
communit)'. . 

Many parents, teachers, and students do not fully un 
stand the nature of home economics. In one school, on 3^ 
enis’ Night,” a short play presented information about t ie 
home economics courses to U>c parents of sevcntli grade pupi *• 
The dialogue between a seventh grade pupil, Jean, and a nint i 
grade pupil, Luc)’, began as follows: 


Jeas (puzzled). I see home economics is on my schedule. 

can that be? _ 

Luc\'. 1 can tell jou, for I’ve had home economics for three yea 
Jean. Please do. Will it be fun? ^ 

Lvcy. -As much fun as living, for It teaches how to live 

sec, home economics is a study of home life; cooking, “i 
making, child care, interior tlecorating, care of minor illnes 
cleaning the house, laundering, repairing clothes, svise buyiUj,, 
and a good deal about good manners and grooming. 

*» Ferdinand V. Lioua, 'TTie Shop Teacher’* Role in Guidance," Journal of 
Eduealion, 154:223-399. Ncnember, 1931. 
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Tlicconvcrsniion vent on to give more inforniaiion about the 
separate courses and about some of iJic vfxrations, in addition 
to teaching, that arc open to girls trained in home economics: 
many hratichcs of tlic textile and designing fields; interior 
decoration; dietetics; operation ot rcstanrams, tearooms, and 
school and company luurlirotiuis: house management of dubs; 
field and promotion uotL for food companies; radio broad- 
casting; journahstn: ami the tium Important career open to 
\voincn — homcmaV.ing. Thus paremsand pupils learned about 
the svidc range of vocations in this field and acquired neiv re- 
spect for the vocation of Iioinemakcr. 

In Religious Education. Guidance in ideals, rallies, and ethics 
is the core of religious c<lucation. In this field tlie cliurch, the 
classroom teacher, the religious education specialist cooperat- 
itig h’itli the publicsrhools, group uork .agencies, and the in- 
structor in religion in college or tinivcrsiiy share responsibil- 
ity. The church lias llic best opportunity for family-centered 
guidance and for continuity of relationships. Elementary' and 
IiJgh school tcachcis help children and young people to trans- 
bate ideals into daily attitudes .and conduct, by encouraging 
them to accept tUffcrcnces in people, the leaclicr helps them 
to build respect for other points of view and u-ays of life. 
During adolescence students arc helped by high school and 
college teachers to claiify their thinking about religious ques- 
tions and to build n philosophy of life that tvill guide their 
living. Siudctus need opportunities for service that relates the 
indiv-idual to something larger than liimself, outside himself. 
Tht'y need experience in helping to build a better uorld. Oc- 
casionally an expressed religious perplexity is only a symptom 
of some underlying pcrson.il/tydi/riculty. In thccasc of a genu- 
ine religious problem the teacher should seek, the best outside 
help available. In an interview with a boy tv’ho began by say- 
ing defiantly, "I don't believe in Cod.” the pastor replied, 
"Suppose you tell me about this Gotl you don’t believe in." 
Pei haps nothing is more neaied lod.iy than the development 
of sjiiritual values.’* 

SI NaiJonal Kduratian AuivUilwi. Dcpartmeni of Flcmcni.iry School Trin- 
ci|«n Sfirituat fitluts in the EUmtntarf Schooi, pp. 5-*5*- Twemy Sixth 
\V.itlxH)t.. lliilleiiii of the Ucpaitmcm of riemeniary School PrJncip.ils, Vol. 
XXVn. No. I. ScptcmiKrr. > 917 - 
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SELF-APPRAISAL FOR THE TEACHER 

As a check on whether they are providing 
able to the best development of their students, teachers m y 
ask themselves the following questions: 

1. Does every student in my classes have work so suued to 
his abilities and needs that he can succeed with reasonable 
eltort? Do I help students to learn from their failures? 

2. Is my room free from an intensely competitive at 
mosphere? Do 1 help students to get recognition for the use 
of their abilities in class projecu? 

3. Do my students feel free to express their feelings aho u 
school, thus avoiding accumulated tension and a clash of 

that might divert their energy from study? 

4. Do I realize that much of the behavior that makes tcacli 
ing difficult represents students’ attempts to find a way out oi 
a difficulty, or to meet their developmental needs? 

5. Do 1 really like the boys and girls in my classes? Do 

treat my students with as much courteous consideration as 
show to my friends and professional associates? . 

6. Do I respect each individual’s personality and have fait i 
in his ability to realize his best potentialities? 

7. Do I provide group experiences in which studenK c 
velop a sense of shared responsibility for enterprises and get 
satisfaction from the success of the group? Does each studen 
help others to feel that they are accepted by the 

Do I use school and community resources to meet individua 
needs? . 

8. Do I help students to discover and evaluate their oiv 
abilities, strengths, and weaknesses and to meet difficulty or 
criticism in a constructive way? 

g. Do 1 arouse students’ interest in my subject and acquaint 
them with its cultural and vocational values? Are the goals o 
ihe class determined by the entire group, including the 
teacher? 

10. Do I cooperate with the student's teacher<ounselor, 
other teachers, the principal, and guidance specialists? 

11. Do I avoid labeling a student or making a general!^'*’ 
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lion abojji him on iJie basis of a singJc incident or limited 
obscnTition? 

12. Do I try to understand him rather than judge him? 

Teacficrs in every subject have a contribution to make to 
the individual development and gtitd.'ince oi students in tlieir 
classes. They arc not guidance specialists. Their task is de- 
velopmental guidance, liy understanding the needs of their 
students and by skillfully meeting these needs through class- 
room experiences, they help to prevent maladjustment and as- 
sist every student in developing his potentialities. 



5 

The Small Guidance Unit: 
The Homeroom 


It every student had a teacher<oun5elor: if every 
class offered students ample opportunity tor discussion, com 
mittee work, the development of other group 
skills, and the culti%’ation of special interesu and abiUti«. 
if the school program were flexible enough to include co 
sideration of current personal and sdtool problems, the spec 
small guidance unit would be unnecessary. In the elementary 
school, where there is no departmentalization, each class is a 
"home” room. In the high school a special homeroom pen 
^vas introduced because vital guidance activities had been os 
in the shuffle of departmentalization. Through it, the cur 
riculuiTi could be extended to include experiences of immc 
diate concern to students- 

The desirable changes in boys and girls resulting from 
group experiences should be kept in mind by the adult lea er. 
Members of his small guidance gjroup should acquire knos' 
edge about the school, educational opportunities, vocations, 
and effective study and reading methods. This knowledge ivi 
help them to make suitable educational plans, and to 
them out profitably. At die same time, they should make goo 
friends; gain self-confidence and a sense of security; deve op 
social skills, hobbies, special talents, and wholesome leisure 
interests; and learn to respect, appreciate, and work ivith other 
162 
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persons, however different they may be. The leader facilitates 
this personal development. 

The homeroom is the most pret-alcnt form of small guid- 
ance unit. It resembles an extracurricular activity, whereas the 
extended-period or core-curriculum form of small guidance 
unit is a much more intrinsic part of the curriculum. “Social 
Living," "Life Adjustment," and "Group Guidance" classes 
fall somewhere between these two extremes. 

Once iJic idea of the Jjoineroom was introduced, it spread 
rapidly — too rapidly. Principals and superintendents said, 
“Let there he homerooms!" And tliere were homerooms. But 
there was also a dearth of teachers who really understood wliat 
the period was for and how to use it to advantage. The result 
in many schools was chaos — or the mere addition of another 
class or study period. Teachers assigned to homeroom groups 
did not know what to do with them. Some perfunctorily fol- 
lowed suggested outlines; others merely let the students study; 
still others tried to keep order. Few of the values for whicli 
the period was introduced were realized. In fact, the experi- 
ence was often detrimental. At present, one may note a trend 
toward abandoning the homeroom in favor of the extended 
period or core curriculum. In the latter forms of organization 
the so-called homeroom activities may be included and guid- 
ance fused witlt instruction. 

In many schools the homeroom period persists in various 
guises. The teacher's problem is liosv to use this scheduled time 
to the best advantage. The methods suggested in this chap- 
ter are applicable to the extended period, core curriculum, 
orientation course, dub, or any other form of organization 
in which group work and counseling are combined. More de- 
tail about group work processes will be given in the next chap- 
ter. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE HOMEROOM GROUP 

To afford practice in democratic ways, the group should rep- 
resent different abilities, backgrounds, and social status. Mem- 
bershin based on intelligence test scores does not provide siif- 
(ident variety of abilities and points of vieiv. Diversity is iisii- 
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s,Uv assured if groups are alphabetically selected from die 
Tut or any®T,th?r lUt of name, that gives a cross sectton 

tt tta»Sth“congeoiaHty as well as tilversUy^Sonre 
sociometric measure of relations is desirable, so that the gro p 
may be toed partly on the basU of the students' expressed 
preferences lor one anodier and ‘’’t ,, ,.s = the 

Sometimes pupils from all grade levels ’"/so- 

homeroom. This plan has the advantage of 
cicty in its mingling of people of different ages. The o d^pu 
pils can help the younger and build up a tradition o 
while accompllshinent. On the odier hand, in this fom oj 
organitation there are fewer common interests. For exa p . 
ninth grade pupils would not be interested in 
cational information that is of vital concern to twelfth g^dc . 
Another disadvantage is that the older and more experienc 
members of the group tend to deprive the younger membe 
of opportunities for leadership. 

For continuity of relationship, it is desirable for ® ^ 

10 Tcmain with the same homeroom teacher for several y« • 
Such an organization enables teacher and students to R 
one another better as time goes on. Even though one ho 
room teacher passes on excellent records to another, ma ) 
unrecorded impressions and personal relationships are lost i 
the transfer. Continuance svith the same group during three 
or four years also facilitates progression of homeroom expert 
cnccs without the necessity of following a rigid year-by-yeaf 


program of activities. 

The disadvantages of this plan are (i) that each grade 
presents special problems that may be handled most effective > 
by a teadier who has had experience with a given grade, an 
( 2 ) that a group that happens to get a poor homeroom teacher 
is penalized for the duration of the high school years. These 
objections to the permanent membership plan can be ehm 
inatedby providing for some transfer of pupils from one home 
room to anotljcr, by making sure that there is a progression o 
experience, by selecting homeroom teachers carefully, and ) 
assisting them in improving their counseling and group 'vor 
technics. 
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If possible, the homeroom teacher should have his home- 
room students enrolled in one or more of his regular classes. 

THE SHORT REPORTING PERIOD 

The amount of time allotted to liomeroom activities varies 
from five minutes a day to several full periods a week. Some- 
thing can be accomplished even in the short period. Observa- 
tion of many short periods shows wide differences in their 
guidance value. In some rooms the teaclier takes the entire 
time checking attendance and reading notices. The pupils 
talk to one another or study. To many of them die “homeroom 
is a place where you go to wait till the bell rings for the first 
class.” 

In other rooms, where the law permits, pupil officers as- 
sume responsibility for taking attendance, which is quickly 
checked by the teacher; for making announcements; for con- 
ducting the devotional exercises. If this is done expeditiously, 
four or five minutes are usually left for some group activity. 
A committee of students may present a program on which they 
iiave been u'orking, perhaps for tveeks. Tlie foJJoivingare illus- 
trations of the effective use of the ten-minute homeroom 
period. 

In one ninth grade class, die president called the meeting 
to order two minutes before the period officially began. After 
reading the notices, he introduced the committee tliat ^vas 
responsible for the program that day. The chairman of the 
committee announced that they were presenting a program of 
Afarian Anderson records. He said a few ivords about Marian 
Anderson and then two members of the committee eacli 
played one record, telling something about it while be was 
putting.it on the victrola. 

In another room the teacher show’cd the students several 
magazines and books he had brought to class. He read a par- 
ticularly amusing or dram.itic passage from each. At the end 
of the period he said, “Tliese books and magazines will be on 
the table for anyone who svants to read them in bis free time. 

In another room, the period was spent in committee work. 
Each committee was rvorking on its special project; and the 
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teacher Kent from one group to another, helping them to tm- 

prove their commitiee teclmic „e-nf/lircc* 

^ Some teachers used die period to give pupils a sense 
don for the day. Others encouraged students to prepar 
rptational pJem, dialogue, prose selection, song, record, or 
short film to present to the group. 

Although the period in each case stM far too sho . 
limitation did have trvo adsantages: (l) it made ^ 

arsare of the vafue of time and of horv to make ™ 
moments; and (2) it encoutageti tiiem to use initial 
ingenuity to find tvays of doing tilings as a group. 

THE FULL.LEMCTH PERIOD 

The dme commonly allotted to homeroom activities ^ 
torty-fu e- ot fifiy-minuie perioda tvcck. This, too. may b 

in various tsays. such as the following. ^ ^w-nlues* 

Pupil-lnitiated Projects. A real pupil project has man) v^iu 
it helps pupils to esublbh a good relationship with the horn 
room teacher, who has a chance to show that he likes them and 
accepu their suggestions; it gives diem the experience o ' ^ 

ing together on committees; it helps to set a standard of 
some recreation: it gives individuals opportunity to lose tn ^ ^ 
selves in a group enterprise. For example, the first 
tenth grade homeroom wanted to do svas to have a party, 
the first meeting the teacher presided to show them how t ei 
president, to be eleaed later, would condua a discu^ion. 
Tliey first pooled suggestions as to the kind of party 
an afternoon party, an evening party, a costume party, a ar 
limes” party, or an athletic meet. They considered the pr 
and cons of each and finally decided upon an afternoon pa ) 
of games. Then they appointed an entertainment committee 
to plan the deuils, a refreshment committee, a reception coin 
miitee to invite guests and see that die)' had a good time* ^ 
decoration committee, and a ’*clean-up” committee. 

Tlie next homeroom period they spent in committee wor 
and the following one in committee reports to the entire 
In the fourth week the party was held, and in the fifdi pen 
the students spent some time in evaluating the work of ea i 
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of the committees and the success of the party as a tvhole. It 
had been successful; and t(ie group, who had entered the home^ 
room expecting to be bored, were eager to attempt another 
group enterprise. They decided upon an assembly program. 

Througliout the year this group moved from project to 
project, growing in their ability to work together and gaim 
ing real satisfaction from the process. They came to under- 
stand the process of group interaction whereby each member 
contributes to defining and working toward die group goal. 
Tins leaciier was completely in sympatliy with teen-age young- 
sters. It ivas Jier opinion tJiat while formal guidance lessons 
may be good on paper, they do not have die vitality of pupil- 
initiated enterprises. Tlie relationship between this teacher 
and her pupils began to improve the moment she accepted 
their initial suggestion about a party. From then on they were 
alert, interested, talkative, and self-controlled. 

Another pupil-initiated homeroom project arose out of an 
informal before-scliool discussion of a news item on juvenile 
delinquency.* The teacher, sensitive to centers of interest in 
her group, asked if they would like to continue the discussion 
in the homeroom period. This they did. Committees tvere 
formed to get facts on different aspects of the problem and to 
prepare reports for the whole group. On the day the reports 
were being given, the principal came in and ivas so favorably 
impressed with their quality that he requested the group to 
present their findings as an assembly program. Later they were 
asked to repeat tlie performance at a parent-teacher meeting. 
This recognition of their project increased group solidarity 
and encouraged tfiem to work on other school and community 
projects. The teacher's part was to help the pupils learn to 
work in small groups and to present their findings in a lively, 
interesting way. 

Programs Planned by Students. Somewhat more formal than 
these projects are thepopular homeroom programs planned by 
students. These may take many forms. Most common, per- 
haps, is the “talent show,” in whicli members of the class have 
a cliance to entertain (he others with music, dramatizations, 

‘ Virginia Fcneiy, "'An Effcctlte Homeroom Period." Journal of the National 
Assoeialion of Deans of tVomen, October, igjS, 
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recognition from the group. . , program, in 

In one homeroom, an Intcrmtional D^y P ^ . . 

rrhicl. five sttnlcnts told about * "P'", ; ,,pp,or aS 
countries, held the attention of the cto ™' The 

dramatic incidents. A student chairman i„ed 

teacher observed the poise o the nd^ The 

insight into personality tratts and home backgroimu 
stud^ents likewise gained an understanding of their 
that promoted friendly relations. , 

A hohhy show is another popular type of students 

nuently svins group recognition and friendliness for 
Xo do not excel in any°of the generally accepted adolescent 

'Tn one large city school, the homeroom P™S.”" 'n 

by pupils and teachers as the best they had P”"' P up of 
that year was a panel discussion. On the first ‘'“y “ ^ ,P d 
boys sat around a table and frankly said wliat they 
disliked about girls. On the next day, tlie girls bad t 
chance to tell what they liked and disliked about bo)S. 

^vtrc impressed when the boys said they did not like S‘f 
made them feel conspicuous by wearing extreme cloth 
make-up. Similarly, when the most attractive girls ^ 

their appreciation of good manners and good grooming, 
boys sat up and took notice. Mixed panels of boys ana g 
discussing boy-girl relaiionsbips. part-time work g 

family relations, and other matters that are of concern to 
group have also proved eflcctive. ^ _ 

These programs have value far beyond their content, y 
being held accountable to the group rather than to the teac i 
for having their part of the program ready at the ^PP°‘!!. 
time, students are helped to develop habits of responsibi i ^ 
By gaining the respect of the group and genuine recognitio 
for good work, they are helped to feel that they 
something. The most sincere teacher approval has far 
weight with adolescents than the appreciation of their 

Discussion of School Problems. Every school has its problem » 
many of which can be solved by the students thinking a 
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working together. The homeroom provides both time and 
a good working organization for student participation in the 
solution of school problems. 

One junior high school principal prevented the occurrence 
of certain problems by sending each pupil in the seventh 
grade homerooms a letter mentioning several disturbances, 
frequent in former years, of school routine — irregular attend- 
ance, tardiness, loss of articles from lockers, and failure to use 
the nursing service in case of illness. These groups spent their 
first homeroom period discussing why these few rules and 
'regulations were necessary and desirable. With respect to 
tardiness, for example, one pupil said that “something im- 
portant often happens at the beginning of the period, which 
one would miss, if he were late.” The teacher suggested that 
they think about the still unsolved problem of unnecessary 
noise in the locker room, and be ready to discuss it in their 
next homeroom meeting. 

TJie following week many pupils were ready with sugges- 
tions. One said that eveiyone should just make up his mind to 
be quiet. Anotlier asked. “What about those who don't?" In 
the course of the discussion, pupils suggested the most im- 
portant factors In the situation: Classes were going on in rooms 
next to the locker room; noise there disturbed tiiese teachers 
and pupils; since it is natural to be noisy while getting ready 
for swimming, one must use seJf<ontrol. In fact, there was 
only one reason why one should be quiet: consideration for 
others. 

In another junior high homeroom, some pupils had been 
leaving the school between periods to patronize the corner 
candy store. This problem was brought up for discussion and 
clarified as follows: 

Teacher. Yesterday two boys left school at Uie ten-minute inter- 
val and bought ice cream pojM. What are some of the things in- 
volved in tliat behavior? 

Mary. It's a poor health habit to eat sweets between meab. 

JiM. Other people were doing it; why shouldn t they? 

Teacher, lyhat about that? 

Phylus. I think it's a rather silly argument. If other people b^n 
to stroll across the street against the red light, you wouldn t 
feel you had to do it, too. 
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TEACEK. mat «ouW be better than to mabe a himsy excuse l.be 
that? 

Mary. To say. “1 'vas ,i,ould two or three boyJ 

n’lvV’sp^cl^rpHX'Sa then, to «o to the store 

AnSt^r‘ll;inyh^h"^ the rest o. the class by 

TErir"! Itl^o'^n su'marhe the argourents against leaving tlte 

m«'’afeXee points: ifs an unhealthy habit, ifs an 
unfair privilege, and it disturbs others. 

Teacher! Are all of these argumenu sound? 

TSER.Aie'lhere°iny Sunil arguments lor doing it? 

S^u thinVt »e'd better do about it in the 

The pupils made this rule: No one is to ^5e\o gomn 
classes. 'Htey added it to the code they had earlier made to g 
their conduct in school. 

For these pupils, it was a valuable experience in poup 
thinking, whicli resulted in action. As tliis nas an imm 
group with little experience in democratic 
teacher took more initiative than she did later when X 

had become more proficient in group melliods oi so o 

problems. She considered the homeroom an opportunity 
a special kind of leaching, in svhich students learned abou 
group process and their own responsibility in it. . 

Another example of how a school problem was ana y 
and solved through homeroom discussion has been repo 
by a homeroom teacher in a boys’ prep school: 

M’e were beginning to cx|>erience, in an increasing 
number of dilficullies svith our senior class. There was no * K 
focus of maladjustment at first apparent; rather a score ol 
breadies in school discipline and good manners, and jjjp 

achieve up to capacity. The senior class, as a whole, seemed ‘ 
ferent to its obligations and Tesponsibilities; there was a de i 
lack of both scliool and class spirit. Even pupils svho had ^ .5 j,. 
linguished records in previous years were beginning to have 
ins” with teachers; some -who were leaders in extracurricular 
tivities, in ssliidi they, as seniors, now held high offices, '' 
commencing to shirk responsibilities or neglect them altoge 
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Others yho had pre%’iousIy manifested interest, and even talent, 
in certain kinds of work or recreational activities now appeared 
to be completely indifferent to tlieni and were failing to live up 
to expectations. Some of the best pupils were among the most 
chronic offenders. Many of them appeared to have become "smart 
alecks," quick to take advantage oi loopholes in the school organ- 
ization or to turn to jest, scorn, and ridicule the well-intentioned 
efforts of teachers in their behalf. They seemed frightfully sophisti- 
cated persons who had learned their svay around their little world 
— and perhaps even the big one! So mucli for the leaders. 

The majority of the other pupils affected stolid or callous indif- 
ference. They were busy witu their work; "trines" didn't matter, 

Social events and other class functions, traditionally important 
in ilte senior year of school life, were poorly supported. Class meet- 
ings were disorderly. Rival factions made charges against each 
other of failure to support common enterprises. And from the 
standpoint of the rest ot the school, especially pupils in the lower 
CTadcs, it was obvious that the senion were overwhelmed with a 
Feeling of their own importance. To this epidemic the other stu- 
dents gave the name ‘‘senloritis.” 

The situation that had developed In the senior class was recog- 
nized only too keenly by Its class ach-iser and homeroom tcadier. 
He had known these boys for a number of years— indeed, for most 
of their iiigh sdiool lives— individually and intimately. Ife had 
been their homeroom teacher for three years and knew what, as a 
group, drey could do, and what, as inclividtials, ilicy were inter- 
ested in and capable of adrlevjng. As the teacher responsible for 
their guidance, he was certain that the change that had come over 
his pupils was more than their simply having come of age. Quite 
contrary to present indications, they were acuiaJIy and potenually 
a superior group, capable of real attainment and of mitkiiig a 
vital contribution to the life of the school. He proceeded as lol- 


He put the situation squarely before them, dcLiiling precisely 
what seemed to have occurred and what svas slill_ happening. He 
spoke to them as a group, as a class, without citing individual 
cases. At first the dass svas inclinetl to be skeptical; they did not 
quite see themselves as others ww them, nor did they see any 
significance in the term "senioriiis" as applied to them. But as 
days went on and individual instances inultipheu, they began to 
understand, now that the matter had been brought to their atten- 
tion. Homeroom discussions became quite frank; they even ex- 
pressed some bitterness toward the sdiool, toward certain teachers, 
and toward each other. Things were far from tight, tliey now 
agreed. However, they were ready, at the sugg«£ion of their 
teacher-counselor, to cut further recriminations and to settle dmvn 
to the business of remedying the situation. 



Tie TMchef'i Vorioas Retrt 

They bep.>. hnl, by anaMng ^“/^[“(^^of’o'SribS 

bW .0 ^ 

1. Most o! the pupils were ^^5 had been a 

assignments. Througlwut its f'"?’ ,o expect much 

M’rinT^Sth-a^ttdMdtTli^^^^ 

that pupils svcre "rmding great diir'™''/ ‘"/„77£a"Sn'’“w 
tumid led to discouragement and a sense ol^l jjnced 

was responsible tor inuch ot ‘>>“"“SU"'y" fhcipline 

betweeJ. teachers and pupils. Most of he brracnes^ 
were easily traced back, directly ot ^‘’‘''7'''^° [l,at gS ol the 
a. This tension was further increased by tlie fact m g 
.05 seniors were candidates for admission to ition 

which maintained high ®’ 'J^^t^Sn ot'lhis pressure, 

was Veen; es en the better pupils felt “ hieworV 

Most ol them had to spend liom [“V’.'’ ; ‘ ,£j,ool hours; 

daily, in addition to assignments wmpleied uunno • 
hence they Iiad to sacrifice cxtradass j-m honorary 

«. By tlieir own constitunom and In-laws, the stuuen 
sJieuL had. until this time, tollowei/ a point sysrem ^ 
ship, based upon the number ol fnd the 

tiopated as well as the quality of worV he ‘’’^,„s that 

positions ol leadership which •>', a 

many members had begun to “orV lor poinls most 

genuine inreresL The more gifted pupils were monopolirin„ 
ol die responsible positions. They were unaMe •“ ■’“Yfnierest. 
responsibilities satisfactorily, and the other bo)3 bad los 

This analysis ot the situation ivas immediately ‘“''‘’"dv wdSi 
The homeroom teacher took up the maltre j!°Yo.fLion was 
die various subject leacheis ol the senior class. The qua 
also brought up later in a general faculty meeung. The 
were most willing to cooperate, sviih the result that the 
of homework assigned was reduced by almost hall. j qj. 

A faculty committee ss-as appointed to work with -e. 

caniration of the student body which had ongmal ) ^jpries. 
sponsible for the point systems used by the honorary ^ 

Alter further deliberations, the point sysi^ r^nd in 

the number of attiviiies in which a pupil could engage 
which he could hold high office svas hmitei anore- 

A ness- plan for college admissions relies’ed Kuy 

hension, and competition by fadlttating wider choi^. espe 
by pupils ranking below the median ol the cl^s. This 
thermore, resulted in the better placing of individuals o 

lespcaive colleges- 

'llie results of this procedure were gratifying: 
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1. Praclically all the original symptoms disappeared or dimin- 
jshed in a short time. 

2. The pupils were happier, began to enjoy Uieir work again, 
anti went on to high attainment. 

g. Both school and class spirit moved from a very low to a neiv 
high point. 

4. Extra activities were resumed wiili new enthusiasm. 

5. No senior who had completed his entrance requirements and 
received the school’s recommendation failed to gain admission to 
college. 

Tiiis is an excellent example of the way in w'hicli a home* 
room group may analyze a school problem. Grievances were 
brought into ilie open; the homeroom teacher showed his good 
faith by bringing the excessive homework to the attention of 
the faculty. Through student-faculty cooperation changes 
were made in student activities policies. Througli improved 
educational guidance, the tension over college admission was 
reduced. These results were possible because the homeroom 
teacher knew his pupils well, relied on their ability to face 
the problem frankly and intelligently, and gained the co- 
operation of other faculty members in making the changes 
indicated by the homeroom group's analysis. 

Robert Hallett* originated in his liomeroom a period 
known as the “gripe” session. It occurred to him iliat pupils 
in the junior high school might be harboring resentments and 
irritations about school matters Uiat they would hesitate to 
voice to the student council. These grievances might be the 
result of a distortion of facts that, if brought out into the 
open, could be easily righted. He discovered that tJiis “gripe” 
session was of value to both ic.acher and pupils. It helped the 
teacher to see things from the pupils’ point of viciv, and the 
pupils appreciated having serious consideration given to tlicir 
stated grievances. To illustrate, one day Mr. Hallett was called 
from his room during a class period. During his absence the 
class was in great disorder. Since he was not sure who caused 
Oie trouble, lie punislied the entire group. In the ’’gripe” ses- 
sion he learned that the pupils resented very much being pun- 
ished for something they did not do. At the same time tliey 

a Robert Halletl. "Tlie •Gripe' ScwSot." Clearing House. iC:io 8-K)J. De- 
cember, J^ji. 
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Discussion of Common Pcfsonol Problems Queslions 
Sion may be selected in smrious ^ proUcm 


Ijc did not know 


to 


spomaneoiisly in the general group ‘ , ’d 

Wiately be taken for its solution, or tt nuty 
another period. A question may be selected “I „ j„g, 
anonymously contributed to a quest.on , jjj?.. 

for example, trerc submitted by a sophomore high 

How can one make friends? 

■\S*ho lus,ihe most influence upon you. your parents or yo 
friends? . . 

Are girls or boys, as friends, the more beneficial to a g>rl m r*g 

school? u ‘T boY 

\\'hat svould you do if your parenu oppose your having ooy 
friends? . . 

Is a girl justified in disagreeing svilh her 
problem and should she try to prove her point a 

Why arc most parents more lenient and arefree in i 
their sons than in regard to their daughters? 

When alone with a fellow, what should a girl talk about? 

Is it right to discuss sex problems with boy friends? 

Please explain frankly why older people object to young fol 
kissing and pelting. 

Should a girl smoke when she is with her ciosvd? _ 

WTiat amusements besides reading can a girl who is supers 
very strictly find? 

WTut qualities are needed for success in business? 

When a person likes seseral vocations, but not one more 
others, how can lie choose a vocation? 

Do you think ihai all students who have the required cr it* 
and can aflord it should go to college? 


• mouici u.. - - 
t against her mothe . 

I regard to 
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By discussing ^vhatever problems are of real and Immcdiaie 
concern to them, the pupils tvili learn how to handle these 
difTicult adolescent situations more effectively. 

Discussion of Prepared Cases. Tivo effective methods of stimu- 
lating discussion are to read a case or an incident to the group, 
or to shostf an excerpt of a motion picture. In Pro^’idence. 
Rhode Island, for e.\amplc, books of case descriptions followed 
by questions were sent to teachers from tlie superintendent’s 
office. The teachers used these cases as a basis for discussion. 
For example, if stealing had appeared in the school, a case 
describing this type of problem might be brouglit before the 
classes. If a number of students were having difbcultics with 
their academic work, a case involving tlie technics of study 
might be discussed. In the Providence schools these discus- 
sions were held in regularly scheduled occupational civics 
classes. The discussion of cases Is equally appropriate in home- 
room periods. Tlie teacher withholds his own judgment and 
encourages the students to express their opinions. Carefully 
trorded questions and v.‘cIl-qtMlified teachers are essential if 
desirable attitudes arc to be built. The education of tcaclicrs 
for this ti'ork consists of (i) demonstrating to them the best 
ways to conduct tliis type of discussion, (e) obscr% ing them as 
they work and offering helpful suggestions, and (3) interest- 
ing them in the study of group discussion methods. 

Many excellent films arc now available for class discussion. 
Some of the best of these have been made by McCraw-lIill 
Book Company. Text-Film Department. New York: The 
Canadian Department of National Health and Welfare. Ot- 
tawa. Canada; and Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago (see 
Appendix A). 

Tlic question frequently arises as to how much control the 
teacher should exercise in homeroom discussions. Some peo- 
ple believe that the teacher should maintain iieutraliiy on 
all questions that arise. Others feel ilui the teacher's opinion 
should form part of the basis on svUicli students m.nkc their 

decision. Ccrtainlywhcnihesuidcntlcadcrsliip is weak, wrong 

attitudes are frequently fonnol if the teacher never inter>-cnc3. 
For example, when an unpopular girl objected to having two 
.strenuous athletic events in the same afternoon, the class as a 
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,,hok™sscon.fuUndderislve.Wi^omc.mng^^^^ 

thU specific incident, ihe irachcr a .P j;,. 

oi group observer and said to the chairman, Y 

LTed the pros and com of ail the *“SS«tion5 that 
made?" The average liigli school boy or g'’'* juch 

of all the factors involved in a group discussio . 
circumstances the teacher may raise questions and see 
noints oI view are expressed and cs'aluatcd. The 
teacher in group discussion is to help students to o , 

IntfractiX tLir groups-how and tvhy one studem ^ 
to dominate, tvhy some do not take any part in the discussio 
how a summar)' from lime to time helps. 

Dr. M. A. Tarumiana and Colonel H. Edmond Bu'’" 
developed group dUcusslons tvith emphasis on 
in seventh and eighth grade public school classes in Delaivare 
The main features of these classes are as followst 

1. A real-life situation is presented by tlic teacher, 

a story, reads an excerpt from a book or newspaper, 
personal anecdote, or has pupils read the parts of a short p y 

or recount stories of their ouTi. 

2. Tlie pupils discuss freely the problems thus F”'"'. ' 
the motivations of tlie behavior, and the soundness ol Uie 
tlons offered; they also bring in related experiences ot tne 


""s. Shy children arc brought into the discussion; the 
and the class leader have already conlerred about how 
help these children contribute to the group. 

4. Among the stor)- topics which have stimulated 
are "the importance of friends," "personality traits of a 
lar fellow,’ ’’ "how v'arious kinds of punishment affect us,^^ 
"the results of continued failure on personality 
"personal qualifications for different vocations, ' pro 
of a new pupil in school," "the advantages and disadvantag 
of being timid and shy," "relatiom with younger brot 1 
andsisters,” "learning tolose^cefully,” “problems of having 
older relatives or outsiders living in the family," "setting g 
in line with one’s capacity and opportunity.” 

Pupils enjoy this human relations class. Shy pupils o te 
escperience a feeling of success because they are able to 
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part in it. It has held the attention of the slow group better 
than any of tJieir other classes. Because of their different ex- 
perience of life, certain boys with court records make excel- 
lent contributions to the discussion. All seem to understand 
their actions better after bringing them out in the open. This 
kind of discussion would be of interest and value to many 
homeroom groups. 

Student-Teacher Planning, One of the most important of the 
homeroom periods is the planning session on the question: 
■'^Vhat is tlie best way to use our homeroom time?” If die 
group is unaccustomed to informal disaission or, for any rea- 
son, resistant to using the homeroom period as an important 
part of the guidance program, it is effective to begin the dis- 
cussion with a panel of six or seven natural leaders with sound 
ideas. The teacher can give this small group a few suggestions 
beforehand. At appropriate points, one of the members can 
summarize the gist of the discussion, either orally or by writing 
the suggestions on the board. This gives the group a sense of 
progress. As soon as the group as a whole becomes interested 
and 1 eady to take part, the discussion sliould be opened to all. 
At die end of the period, five minutes might well be allou-ed 
for evaluation of the incciing: Did they reach their goal? If 
so, by what means? II not, why not? A committee may also be 
appointed to study all the suggestions and shape them into a 
tentative plan to be presented at tlic next meetings. 

One group did not respond in the planning session as the 
teacher had expected. Instead, they asked Iicr to read to them. 
So she did. The story selected was from The Seventeen 
Reader.* It presented most sensitively a well-to-do, popular 
girl’s relation with a poor but gifted boy, her parents* under- 
standing attitude, her conOict over the snobbish reactioru of 
her friends. No discussion of the story svas necessary. It made 
its own impression. The reading of the stor)‘ u-as a shared ex- 
perience, which brought leaclier and pupils closer together; it 
paved the way for future planning. 

Election of Officers. In every homeroom or club the election 
of officers is one of tiic most important activities. A well- 

• Liicile Vaughan Payne. "Prelude.- in The Seventeen Reader, pp. Co-e^. 

J. D. LIppincott Company, rhiladcrpbla, 1551. 
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conducted election it an educational experience tor all con- 

“mI'y details need attention. First, the members 
derstand tlte qualifications needed for d.iierent ” 

these are formulated by the group, on the basis of a jo 
analysis, those rvho nominate trill 

those tvho vote trill do so more intelligently. In ? 

it should be clearly brought out that popularity. P’ 
and sex are not sound bases for nominating or elating p 
to office and tliat progression of experience for the '"‘'" I 
should be considered. In a discussion of the best basis on 
trhich to elect the chairman, one boy said, "1 
should choose a candidate just because he’s a boy. >Ve sn 
select the person Ave tvant regardless of sex.” Another 
diately replied. "Tlie imporunt thing is not that 'vc get tne 
person we want but that wc choose the persori who will do tn 
work best." Thus attitudes totvard the election of pubhc o - 


ficials are built. , 

Second, a refusal to scr%e offers an opportunity to 
why a person should accept a nomination if it is offe^ 
position of leadership often brings out unrecognized abilip» 
it contributes to the personal development of the student w lo 
accepts its responsibility. It b also a way of serving the group- 
During the election of officers in a homeroom group, one o 
the girls who sras nominated said she did not want to 
Here was an opportunity to build attitudes. The teacher sai . 
"I hope no one will e\’er say ‘no’ when he is called upon to do 
something for the good of the group. We should be willing to 
accept such responsibility even though sve are busy or are 
timid about our ability to fill the position. Holding office is 
not only a good opportunity for you to give sei^’ice; it may alw 
show you that you can do something you thought ivas too dim- 
cult for you. You were all pleased thb morning with the ivay 
Jerry represented you in the assembly. And he thought at first 
that he couldn’t do it!” 

Third, the candidate who b not elected has an opportunity 
to learn how to meet defeat. Before the election it is sometim® 
helpful to discuss with the nominees the possibilit>’ of not 
being elected. In one college a luncheon w'as held at which all 
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candidates for ofTice considered desirable attitudes on the pan 
of defeated nominees. An opportunity for cstablisliing good 
attitudes toward defeat occurretl in the Iiomeroom period 
mentioned above. WJien the class was ready to vote for the 
nominees for secretary, the question of voting method arose. 
One girl suggested that the candidates close their eyes so that 
they could not see how many votes they received. Tliis was op- 
posed by one student who said, "i don’t think anyone in this 
cl.iss nouJd mind being defeated. Everyone can’t be elected. 
Someone is sure to be thought better for the office than the 
others." The teacher asked each candidate. "You would not 
mind being defeated, would you?" Eacli agreed that he would 
not mind. This altitude toward defeat was expressed so openly 
and universally that thedefcatedcandidatesexperiencednone 
of the disappointment that often follows school elections, 

^Vhen the teacher is sensitive to all these educational pos- 
sibilittes, skillfully conducted elections have personal and civic 
VTiIucs, as in tfie following examples. 

In a seventh grade homeroom the first period ivas spent in 
getting better acquainted. In the second period the election of 
officers look place. The teacher made a game of testing her- 
self on the names of all the boys and girls, thus making sure 
that they knew one anotfier. For each officer to be elected one 
or two impornant qualificatiom were mentioned. For ex.imple, 
they characterized the secretary as one wlio has the ability to 
present the important points of the meeting in an interest- 
ing way and to leave out dull, trivial details. The teacher re- 
viewed the correct parliamentary procedure for making and 
seconding nominations and gave immediate opportunity for 
practicing it. Realizing that this group was young and inex- 
perienced in group procedures, the teacher gave more instruc- 
tion in group procedures than slie would have given to an ex- 
perienced group. Later in the year, after they Jiad learned the 
basic technics of conducting a meeting, she took a much less 
active part in the discussion. 

Another teacher handled the nominations for homeroom 
officers .as follows: 

Teachfr. What qualifications should we consider in making our 

nominations for diairnian? 
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J01.N. He should be able to speab befote a group. 

iloRKis. He should be (air-givc cs-eryone a “ P”y ,,„e 

PilYLUS. He should not try to run the class himsell and nave 

tSSi?r.'tiS arc all important 

to speab belore a group: Morris-s-s«ilhngoBs o 
a eSance to talc part in the discussion; 57 “’"^ ‘/one 

represent die group, not try to run it liis tray. May I su^nt o 
mme thing to consider in inaling "°™n,cr 

a person svho needs the cx|iericncc ol being ‘Jl,o 

than someone who tve all know can do the job tsclh 
wouldn’t leant verj' much from the experience. 


Helping Elected Leaders. In spite of their discussion ot quail- 
ficalions, the group may choose a weak chairman. What » lou 
the teacher do then? It would be unwise to hold another elec- 
tion or to appoint a more competent chairman. It « ^uc 
better to strengthen the one chosen. By reading Banard an 
McKown’s appealing book for leaders/ the chairman on learn 
how to conduct meetings and work clTcciivcly with his group- 
If necessary, the teacher can give him help outside of class on 
how to handle certain situations. Some of his duties may at 
fmt be delegated to a more able student. After mastering the 
simpler duties of his office, he will be able to handle pro* 
gressively more difficult situations. 

In one homeroom the secretary was assisted in the perform- 
ance of his duties by the following directions, whidi were writ- 
ten on the blackboard. This was a simple, time-saving melhM 
of instructing him in correct and orderly procedure. At the 
same time it called the attention of the rest of the class to the 
importance of the motions they made. 


The minutes should include: 

I. Name of organization. 

а. Kind of meeting. 

3- Place. 

4. Date and hour. 

5. Name of presiding ofEcer. 

б. Number present. 

7. Motions stated and votes taken. 


* Virginia Ballard and Harry C. McKown, So You fVere Eleeied. McGraw 
Ilili Book Company, New York, 1316. 
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8. Manner of adjournment 
g. Signature oE secretary. 

The secretary never expresses his personal opinion in the min- 
utes. Each motion, with the name of the maker and the ■vote on 
u, should be recorded in a separate paragraph. Discussion of a 
motion is not included in the minutes. 

It is frequently difficult to get an exuberant group to con- 
form to the limitations set by parliamentary procedures. If 
the cliairman is weak, the teacher may occasionally have to 
fnterv’enc. In one effervescent group the voting was conducted 
in so liiiarious a fashion that there were two more votes titan 
the number of persons present. At this point, the teadier said, 
"Let’s do this the square way — as h should be done." They 
then reviewed the parliamentary procedure involved. 

"Now let’s practice what we know,’’ the teacher said. "We 
can conduct our election efficiently and in a more grown-up 
way. You don’t want to have a chairman telling you what to 
do. You can handle the situation yourselves," 

After this instruction and encoura^ment, cooperation and 
order replaced the earlier confusion, the election was properly 
held, and plans progressed rapidly. Wlten a group does not 
cooperate, the teacher should try to find out why they need to 
behave in this way, what they are trying to accomplish. 

In another instance, when there was confusion because one 
boy was monopolizing tlie floor, the teacher said, "This dis- 
cussion should bring out arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion, shouldn’t it? Tm afraid you didn’t hear what tlie otJiers 
said, Ralph.” Later, in the same group, when a pupil made 
the motion that "Albert select the otlier members of tlie com- 
mittee.’’ the class said, "No.” At this point, the teacher stepped 
in to establish correct parliamentary procedure. She said, 
"There was a motion. Does anyone second it?’’ No one sec- 
onded it. “Then the motion is lost.” 

TJje teadier here helped the pupils to do better the things 
they were doing. She demonstrated correct parliamentary pro- 
cedure. She recognized their need for certain limits and stepped 
in and set them. With this amount of guidance, tliey were 
able to go ahead on their own steam. She taught them to select 
one point for discussion and get somewhere on it. She did not 
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step in so often that the chairman felt inadequate, or that the 
pupils felt she was interfering or depended on h^ to take 
responsibility lor the success of their meetings, Tliey telt 
free to experiment and to wort out ideas for their homeroom 

period. . . r »iv 

Importing Information. The homeroom period is frequently 
used to give the group information that would otherwise ha\ e 
to be given individually. Giving infonnation is often followed 
by discussion and problem-solving. Students entering schoo 
or college need to become acquainted with the biuldings, 
traditions, educational and recreational opportunities, an 
other matters. Confronted with longer and more difficuU 
signmenis, they arc ready for help on elTective reading an 
study methods. IE they are expect^ to take responsibility for 
planning their work, they welcome suggestions on budgeting 
time. If they have been elected to positions of leadership, they 
need to know more about conducting meetings and initiating, 
planning, and carrying out activities. The task of planning a 
course of study for the next three or four years requires a 
knowledge of available courses and curricula, and of the re* 
quirements for graduation and for admission to other insitiu* 
tions. 

Pot example, one core<urriculum class spent many periods 
in discussing each major field; the topics included, its interest* 
ing features, its vocational and avocational values, and ii5 place 
in the students’ present program. If some students were not at 
all concerned with a particular field, they were permitted to 
spend the period working in the library, laboratory, or study 
hall. 

Some homerooms, especially in the senior year, spend a 
great deal of time on the study of vocations. In one group the 
vocational guidance unit was introduced by a vocational guid- 
ance expert. During the hour she brought out clearly the need 
for planning: 

If you take more commercial credits than a college will accept, 
you are shutting the door to a college career. If your plan does not 
include collie, and you do not take commercial or other practira 
courses, it will be hard for you to get a job when you graduate. So 
you choose subjects that will bring you nearer to the thing yoti 
want to do. If you are not going to college, plan a course that 
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will fit you for business, a trade, or other work. If you are going to 
college, take the subjects required for college entrance. As these 

a uireinents dtange every /etv years, you must keep up to date. 

leges rate students on personality as well as on academic 
achievement. In admitting students tltey consider ability and 
acliievcment, participation in student activities, cooperation, 
courtesy, dress, manners, and other personal characteristics. 

In discussing vocational objectives she said; 

Ini-estigaie the fields of work in whicli you are already inter- 
ested and look at other fields, too. There are a number of books 
that will help you do this. Some of them I have brought, and will 
leave here for you to look over. (For a list of sudi books and 
pamphlets see Appendix B.l 

In college some new field may open up to you. Vocational ob- 
jectives change with your experience and with the times. There- 
fore, keep your interests broad. Become informed about the voca- 
tions that interest you most and, by the process of elimination, 
finally find the one most suited to you. Be realistic: consider the 
chances for your success in the vocation. Take advantage of radio 
programs, movies, and neis'spaper and magazine stories on occupa- 
tions. Usually you cart meet and talk witli persons doing the kind 
ot work whldi you are considering. 

You must keep on growitig to keep up with life. Life does not 
stand still, nor can you. You are never through growing and 
learning. Do not give up a strong interest until you nave made a 
thorough study oiyourseU and the field. What may be a difficulty 
for others, may not be for you. Eventually you will find the field 
for which you are particularly fitted. 

This introduction to the field of vocational guidance gave 
tlie students the feeling that each one had a definite place in 
the world. The speaker introduced possibilities that they were 
eager to follow up. Consequently they decided to spend as 
many periods as necessary working along the lines she had 
indicated. 

In a vocational guidance unit certain pupils may volunteer 
to liavc their interviews with the counselor before the entire 
class. The members tiien take part in (he discussion; they are 
usually eager to help one another in their self-evaluation and 
vocational planning. By hearing several sucli interviews, 
students learn a method of exploring their own vocational in- 
teresisand abilities independently. Tlicse are some of the ques- 
tions usually asked: ^Vhat is your vocational interest at pres- 
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ent? mat evidence do you have of your ability to do th^ 

of work? mat subjects tvill help you Xv“ u 

What is your scholarship rating m these J J 

think you would like to do this type of work? Is 

tor this particular vocation? Do« your cho.ee tfquire spcMl^ 

bed training? If so, can you obtain this training? i 

you ever talked with anyone who is doing this type ol J™'*- . 

n this type oE period is to be successCul, Uie following c 
tions should prevail: 

1. The students should feel both a need and a readiness 
the information. 

2. They should have a share in locating and presenting . 

for example, in committee reports. ^ 

3. Tlie information should be accurate and definite, r ^ 
sons with experience in the vocation should be invited to sup- 
plementthe students' knowledge. 

4. The information should be geared into the stud 
plans and purposes. 

COUNStUMG tNOlYlDUAL STUDENTS IN THE HOMEROOM 

The homeroom teacher Is a teacher-counselor. He should 
spend part of the homeroom or core-curriculum time in 
seling individuals. Because of the informal nature ^ ^ 
period, he can usually do more work with individuals 
the period than the classroom teacher can. When the studen 
arc working independently or in committees, the teacher may 
talk to individuals. He can often follow up immediately i ^ 
clues he obtains from observation in the group. 


Understanding of Indirlduols ond the Group. Homeroom 


teach- 


via *1* ttA experimental school acquired a background of know 
edge of the individual students by helping with the testing an ^ 
registering of students. The testing gave them an opportunit> 
to observe individuals and the group as a whole. During the a 
mission intervieivs they obtained data about the backgroun 
and needs of each individual. At a staff meeting attended by the 
special guidance workers, the information about each student 
was interpreted with reference to the experiences that might be 
provided to meet individual needs. 
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Wiien the homeroom students understand the value of ob- 
taining more information about themselves, an intelligence 
test, an interest inventory, a questionnaire on Iiome back- 
ground, and a healtit record may be administered in the home- 
room period. 

Each Iiomeroom teaclier then made an analysis of his class; 
the distribution of mental ability, the vocational and other 
interests represented, the social backgrounds and ambitions, 
the physical condition of the students. This picture of the 
group formed a background against which the personal data 
about each student became more meaningful. The following 
is one teacher’s overview of her class: 

The eleventh grade consists of nineteen pupils, of whom six- 
teen are girls. In spite of this, the bo>-s are not too much over- 
shadowed; dtey are lively and interesting persons. Two of the boys 
are photograpliers, and are going to tell us about this hobby tn 
a homeroom period. One ot d»e boys is an outstanding leader, 
having superior ability, a very alert manner, and considerable 
experience in participating in group discussion. 

Among the girls there are many interesting personalities. One 
girl came over from France a month ago. having Jived in Paris 
most of her life; her comparison of this school with her French 
lyc^e was revealing and amusing to us. Another girl has been in 
America only four years, having come from Germany; she has 
been very kind to our French refugee, explaining our customs 
and manners to her and helping her to hlJ out the many blanks 
and questionnaires. 

The class has liveliness and spontaneity. The students seem in- 
tellectually curious, eager to hear new things and to discuss things 
they already know. They are generally dependable. Only occa- 
sionally must they be made aware of the necessary limits to per- 
sonal freedom in a school situation. 

The reading interests of the group cover a svide range, from 
mila of /ngiesfrfe to Dostoevski, from movie m.igazines to Coronet 
and The Nation, Their hobbies arc equally varied — from dress- 
making to psychiatry. Their problems involve: ill health in the 
family, financial difiiailiies, choice of a vocation, difficulties in 
sdiool. The French refugee stated that her greatest problem is "to 
become an intelligent, interesting, and good girl'; judging to 
date she seems to be solving it very well. 

These boys and girls are healthy and attractive. Of course, some 
are aggressive while othc« are shy, and some of the pupils as well 
as their parents express the hope that they may gain seH-confidcnce 
through participating in die activities of the school. This is espe- 
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dally mic o! puplU coming (com tap’ or B**' ^ 

they have haS little opportunity for normal contacts tilth me oi 

’^Vdass has elected as chairman a B'^ pbnnii!’ 

had thus tar tivo homeroom periods, one ol ttdiich P 
period, the other a program of talU about 
fc members ot the dais ivho have lived in or PJS- 

Those who spol:e showed poise, imagination, and good 
lion as %s-ell as a fine sense o! humor. 

Mofclng Home Visits. A homeroom teacher in a 
of school, whidi had no specbl guidance svorkers. aliea 
the homes of all her students before school began. She 
previously talked with the teadier who had the group the ) 
before, and had familiarized herself with each students pCT 
sonal information card in the office. During the visits, t 
teacher became acquainted with each child. Tlius ‘ 

homeroom meeting she was greeted by a roomful of mcn - 
She had something in common with cadt diild. She kn 
about their vocational experiences, their pels, their hob i » 
their interests, their abilities in sporu and games, ihctr pa) 
mates. She knesv something about their relations with t « 
parents and about experiences that would enrich the group. 
If they had had special difficulties such as shifts of school in 
early years or serious illness, she used this information to he p 
them to get off to a good start. 

During the year parents often im-iie homeroom^ teach 
to their homes. After seeing a child in his home environrnen 
and obsers'ing parents and child togetlier, the teacher can 
work svith him more constructively in school. 

In making home visits, teachers should be as expert as po*" 
sible. Basic is a genuinely friendly, understanding attitude--" 
being, mainly, “a real person.” These suggestions are helpm • 

1. The first visit should be friendly — not concerned w'l 

any problem or difficulty. It is too bad that many teachers 
contact with the home only when the youngster has got ttito 
some kind of trouble. . , 

2. The teacher should have an invitation to visit; he shoo 
not drop in upon the parents unexpectedly. 

3. One good way of gaining rapport is to ask the parents 
help on certain school questions or problems, or to ask them 
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1SS 

cteses. When esVed how he felt about ihU. 

mitul shnig and said he didn’t fcnow anything much about spo 

“T days later Miss Merton the 

lerence Kith the guidanee-nnnded prinopal. Th.^ draOM 
contact Jim's other teachers to learn of 

other classes. Each teacher's report rounded P.'fpoOTr 

marked restlessness, inattention in class, and 
vorK It w-as also noted that Jim was beginning to 
with other boys in his classes. His rmarU ^ ijy the 

he fought eGectiscly with words. He had •'! 

smaller bo)-$ and had been heard to retort on 'the 

wouldn't even irant to play such stupid games Jreferrine, t 

after-school athletics'! with a bunch of sissies." _ .-^inha 

By now Miss Merton had some important 
possesion. She knev.- that Jim's behavior in her class ^ 

duplicated in other classes; that whatever it svas that sb'as 
ins him was spreading to his relations with fellow t r. 

wondered whether Ins inability to participate in athletics 
school was bothering him far more than it had in nu 
school. The life of this town literally revolved about the 
and its well-kept athletic field and viaorious baseball and tootna 

She dedded that the next step was to find out hosv Jim 
felt, so she made an appointment with him- He carne to tne 
fertnee unresponsive and wary; he shifted nervously in bts s® . 
seem^ suspicious of Miss Merton's casual questions about 
spent his time after school. His answers were at first cx'asivc, 

I just work around and help some at home. Then I go out m 
street and fool around." 

"How do you help at home, Jim?" - 

"Well, I don't do much — dean up the )'ard and go store. 
"And when you're not helping at home or studying.' 

"Oh, 1 don’t knerw. I read some.” Jim seemed uncomfortable. 
"You don't feel happy in school any more?" , ^ 

"Oh, I guess I'm doing O.K-, but I don’t like it much any 


more. iitiv 

"Your grades were so very good up until two months ago. M j 
do you feel you has'e suddenly lost interest?” ^ ^ 

"I don’t know, Mbs Merton. I guess it’s because I’m tired au 
the time. You know. I’ve got heart trouble.” This last stawmen 
was made with sudden sehcmcnce. 

“Perhaps, Jim, it w'ould be a good idea if you saw Dr. 

(the scliool doaor]. He might be able to discos er why s ou 
all the time and could help. I’m sure. Perhaps you svould like 
sec the school nurse in the morning and let her make an app<J‘” 
ment?" 
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"All right." There v/as no* enthusiasm in his voice, "Shall I 
bring my mother?" 

"Perhaps you had better ask the nurse tvhether it will be neces- 
sary for your mother to come. She could anstver tliat better 
than I." 

Although Jim had not talked freely or poured forth his feelings 
about the whole situation, Rfiss Aferton got the impression that 
his work at home was not important to him: that he was using his 
heart trouble as an explanation of his lack of energy; that he was 
willing to try, but not hopeful about finding a way out; and that 
he was still dependent on his mother. 

On the following morning Jim went to the health office and 
made an appointment with the physician for the next afternoon. 
They decided dial Jim should come without his mother. 

.Before the appointment the nurse contacted Jim’s former phy- 
sician by telephone. After consulting his files, the physician ad- 
vised the nurse that the heart murmur l»ad been noted two years 
ago and was probably of a functional type. He said that he had 
yielded to Mrs. Lewis's insistence that Jim be excluded from physi- 
cal education at iliat lime, and that he felt that Jim should now 
act upon the present findings of the school physician. This infor- 
mation the nurse discussed svidi the scliool physidan. 

The examination showed no trace of heart murmur, and an 
electrocardiogram reading at the local hospital confirmed the • 
sdiool physician’s diagnosis. When the physiaan advised Jim that 
hfs heart vras sound and that he might now take gym and enter 
any of the sports he wished, he became greatly agitated. He spoke 
rapidly, saying that his mother wouldn't let him. that he didn’t 
want lo anyway, that he didn’t know limv, and finally that the 
fellows would laugh at him. 

After (hey liad returned to the nurse's office, the boy calmed 
down and gradually began to ask questions, "Did the doctor really 
mean I could do anything— even play basebail?" He went on 
excitedly for a few moments. Suddenly he stopped. His face 
clouded. "But my mother wouldn’t let me— she still thinks I Ime 
heart trouble. And the fellows would laugh—I don’t know any 
games— that is. I know them, but I've never even batted a ball." 

"Vour mother is coining in tomorrow' to talk with t)ie doctor, 
Jim. I'm sure that she will be glad to leant that your heart is all 
right now, and that she will want to see you out with the other 
fellows. You especially like baseball?’ 

"Gee. yesl I’ve been to see the Big League games m the city— 
and 1 bet I cou/d hill" , . , t- . n. 

'Til bei you could, too, Jim, and with Mr. East s [the gym in- 
structor’s] caching. j'ou’Jl be out on dial diamond before you 

know it." The boy left feeling happy. 

Tlie mother presented difficulties. She did not readily accept the 
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physician's statement that Jim's hrart ‘Vlf, S '“"ly 

finnal and that the murmur was no loop presen . J 

asreed to I.is tating gym but insisted that he had no l'™ jf 
alter school hours playing foolish pmes^. It tool: i> 
skillful intervieu’s with the principal to help Mrs, L"™ 
possible relation between ]im's school work and his strong 
and need to be a "regular fellow.” Mrs. Lewis 5 - 

low him a few hours weekly for after-school baseball pra«ice. 

The gym instructor, who learned about Jim from the 
teacher, gase him unobtrusive help during class hours an P ^ 
a little time after school drilling him on batting and ca 
This instruction together with a keen interest and natural 
gradually gave ]im the self-confidence he needed to join the 
boys in practice games on the diamond. His |Ln,e 

other fellows was by no means immediate, but it gradually 
about as his skill inaeased. «n 

With the aid of Miss Merton Jim learned to budget his time so 
as to complete his homesvork, satisfy his mother s work req 
ments at home, and still have time for enjoyable hours o 
diamond. - , __ 

This inaeased satisfaction in scliool life had a 
his sdiool work. He showed a marked improvement m ms • 
since "all B’s or above” were prerequisite to ,l P^ 

Although Jim never became a hero of the local nine, he did d« 
a regular fellow in his own eyes and in the eyes of his classm • 
He accordingly liad no further need to call attention to nim 
by rudeness and bullying. His energy was no longer 
inner conflict between the kind of boy he was and the km 
boy he wanted to be. 


A good deal of lime svas spent on this one boy. But it 
have taken much more time and effort to reclaim a juveni 
delinquent, and there svould have been far less chance o 
success. 

Tlic boy's homeroom and Englisli teacher — his teacher 
counselor — was the central figure in this guidance procedure. 
She svas the first to note the change in Jim’s behavior and to 
ask, "Wfiy?” She accepted liis explanation of his poor schtw 
work and tactfully suggested that the doctor might help him 
to find out why he svas tired all the time. She kept in touc i 
with the nurse and principal, who reported new developments 
to her. As a claisroom teacher, she gave Jim support in his 
renewed efforts to do better scliool work. She also sympa- 
thetically interpreted ilie boy's behavior to his other teachers 
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having the same hobby may get together and each preent 
one phase ot it. For ettample. several m one homer^m tvOT 
interested in stamp collecting. One talked on 
pose of Collecting Stamps”: another, on “Stamps ^ a Jim - 
ness"; the next, on "How I Became Interestrf m Stamp 
Collecting”; and the last showed and discussed bneny a 
rare and beautiful stamps from his collection.) 

Making the room more attractive, and appointing a comm 
tee to be responsible for its daily appearance 
Orientation tours through the school or campus 
Reviews and discussions of motion pictures 
Reviews and discussions of radio and television programs 
A series of career conferences bringing in outside spea 'C . 
among them recent graduates or former students 
dropped out of school and arc willing to recount their 
pericnces in getting and holding jobs 
A description of opportunities in trade schools ^ 

Exhibits that crystallize the thought and study of a senes 
homeroom meetings 
An “amateur hour" 


An exchange of programs with other homerooms 

Preparation for an assembly program . 

A ’'Professor Quiz" program with questions about the schoo 
or current topics 

An open house for parents 

A discussion of home and family relations by a panel of p^^ 
enis and adolescents 

Sociodramas dealing svith common problems such as svhat 
do when you get a poor report card, parents’ insisterice t 
one come home earlier than "the crotvd" does, conflict over 
use of the family car, not being asked to dance at a sclioo 
party, interviesving for a job 

Interest groups — travel, drama, etc. — whose members report 
to the class the most interesting parts of their small group 
meetings 

I,eisurc-intcrcst groups, prcscniing actual opportunities in t 'C 
community to dcs elop or pursue an interest in recreationa 
reading, art exliibits, museums, music, arts and crafiSi 
ture \s-3lk$, camping, sports and games 
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An evaluation of commercial amusements 
Self-rating on qualities of importance for vocational success, 
these racings not to be handed in 
Dramatizations of correct social usage; for instance, introduc- 
tions, social conversation 

Demonstrations on how to be well groomed and attractively 
dressed 

Projects that will improve the scliool or community 
A Hallowe'en program demonstrating how to have fun tvith- 
out being destructive 
The reading of a Christmas story 
Preparation for attending a concert together 
Discussion of the reasons why students get poor grades 
Practice in reading more effectively for different purposes 
Discussion of national and world conditions of current interest 
and importance, such as military training, strikes, the atom 
bomb 

In general, the favorite programs are those in which the 
students are active and iliose which deal with the world they 
live in and with tfieir personal development. 

Although eacli homeroom should develop its own program, 
a central committee on homeroom activities may aid the inex- 
perienced teachers by preparing an outline of suggested topics 
and procedures. The following outline was prepared by a com- 
mittee of Westwood Junior-Senior High School, New Jersey. 

It suggests topics tvliich other homeroom teachers have found 
to be vital to the students. It is much better to work intensively 
on a few projects or programs of real concern to the group than 
to “cover” superficially a large number of topics. Teachers 
with initiative and originality should be encouraged to de- 
velop their homeroom programs experimentally rvith their 
pupils and to share tlieir successful procedures with otlier 
teachers. 

I. BASIC ACTIVITIES 
A. Seventh Grade — Orientation to High School 

1. Objectives of hotneroom and puipose of departmental or- 
ganization . j . .-w . 

2. Orientation to school routine— review during October 
a. Study hall procedure— fire drill, library, absence 
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b. Conduct in cafeteria, halls, assembly 

c. School activities— clubs, athletics of interest 
t. How to study and read effectively 

4 Leisure time, hobbies, places of interest 

1; and nt personal qnaUfica- 

-dentcan — hb 

' community— his state, his nation— through citizens p 
. Eighth Grade— Preuocalional «,-„,mtional 

1. Consideration of requirements of the various occup 
classifications 

2. Discussion of what makes a successful person _ . 

3. Biographical reports on successful people m various 

4. Applying for part-time or summer work, 

5. Thrift 

6. Talks by local people on occupations 

7. Use and enjoyment of the public and school ‘‘ptanra 

8. Curriculum choice and its implications— study 
quirements (Try to enlist parent cooperation in pia e> 
and encourage parents to come up for conferences.) 

0. Qualificaiions for college entrance or oilier 
C. Ninth Grade— /4rf/cuiation with Senior Htgh School, 


tation of New Students 

1. Preparation for homeroom officers 

2. Welcome new students and help them 

3. Parliamenury training j. 

4. Preparation for freshman dance (Set standards, r«al- 
tails of correct and courteous behavior on dance floor. 


uaie dance.) 

3. Reconsideration of choice of course of study , 

6. Indis'idual conferences — particularly on course of s 
leading to icnlalivc plans for the four years 

7. How 10 study and read ninth grade subjects 

8- Use of leisure lime . , 

9. Orientation to school routine, buildings, and traditions. 
Item 2 under seventh grade _ . .1 

D. Tenth Grade — Rethinking Attitudes — Toward Home, Sc » 

rocaJioni, Community, Discussion of Values, Slandaras, 
Human Relationships 

I. Learning to get along with people , 

0. At home — Misunderstandings at home; nature of P‘° 
lems faced at home 

fc. At school — Nature of problems: how best met i«n,3t 

e. With friends — ^Types of friends you like to has'C. 
do you value in a friend? How much should a frien 
pect of you? You of him? 
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2. Companionship — Why necessary? Advantages? Disadvan- 
tages? 

3. Independence— How much should you liave? In what things 

should you have more independence? Why? In what things 
less? Why? ° 

4. Change oE vocational choice (Note items suggested under 
eighth and tsvclfih grades.) 

5. Improving one’s seU-evahiation— Types of conduct 

6. Improving school — Place of school in helping solve com- 
munity problems. How mucli should the school do? How 
much should you expect from die school? What does the 
school need? 

7. Chief problems of youth today — Our changing world and 
the effect of diangcs on problems of youth 

8. Need of active parental interest in problems of youth and 
in the scliool — How increase parental interest? Follow out 
some of the student suggestions if possible. 

9. Current events — forums 

E. Eleventh Grade — Provisional Choice 0} Vocalion and School 
or CoUeze, ConUnue Consideration of Standards end Values 
and ProOlems of Youth as Approached in Tenth Grade 

1. The process of trying to narrow down clioices— Encourage- 
ment of more serious reading: reports on biographies and 
vocational articles 

a. Consideration of important dements in the situation be- 
fore making a vocational choice — a sort of self- and job 
analysis after investigating fields of interest 

b. Reports on occupations; discussion of advantages and 
disadvantages of various occupations 

c. Use of college catalogues and occupational books and 
pamphlets from library and guidance olRce 

2. Individual conferences 

5. Draw on preceding years for suggestions for activities (Note 
suggestions of vocations under eighth grade.) 

4. Current events forums 

F. Twelfth Grade— drticu/ah’on to Life after High School—to 
College, to School, to Business, etc. 

1. Factors involved in selecting one’s scliool or college; need 
for additional training 

2. Wh.rt does business expect of the high school graduate? 
^Vhat may the high school graduate expect from business? 

3. fniportant factors involved in getting and keeping a job 

4. Are you ready for college? College goals? 

5. Does your education stop if you don’t go on to another 
scliool? 

6. How to study in college or adult classes 

7. Problems to be met in another scliool; m business 
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8. Leisure time and how to use it; hobbies 

g. Problems of student not going to school beyond nign 

lo/oppirtunities for part-time education: neighbonng 

n. Ways and means of self-education after high school: li- 
braries, the radio, press, etc. 

12. Current events forums 

When subjects of homeroom discussions are not fresh, 
specific, vital, and interesting, the pupils are bored and hate 
little desire to make the program a success. They abhor gen- 
eral discussions of the same old topics brought up year a ter 
year in the same superficial way. 

The same suggestions in a homeroom handbook can e 
handled in many different ways. For example, in a school in 
which outlines of topics were sent to the homeroom 
one was on courtesy. In one class tlie teacher merely read the 
outline, expanding it here and there. She made no attempt to 
get the pupils’ point of vietv. Although the period was sup 
posed to be spent in teaching courtesy, the teacher henel 
showed no consideration for the pupils. They laughed sar- 
castically at one another; all during the period their attention 
was at a low ebb. Another teacher handled the same pro^i^ 
with a humorous approach that the pupils appreciated. A 
tliird teacher used the outline as a springboard for creative dis- 
cussion. Each pupil had something to say about the subje^ 
Good humor permeated the period. Though never didactic, 
the teacher found many opportunities to make helpful su^^ 
lions to individual pupils. A fourth teacher asked the pupih 
in her class to think of discourteous behavior that svas not in* 
eluded in the mimeographed material. Bad temper and lack 
of consideration for others in the family were suggested as 
more serious than any of the items on the prepared list. These 
comments broadened into a dbcussion of family relation- 
ships. 

In the first class the teacher exerted an autocratic type o 
leadership: in the second, the leadership was still essentially 
autocratic but mitigated by a sense of humor. In the third and 
fourth homerooms, there was a truly shared experience. Teacli- 
ers and pupils were seeking light on the subject togetlier. 
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These are among the most common objections wliich stu- 
dents make to homeroom programs: 

1. Tlie same topics are rq>eated in the same svay grade 
after grade; “It's the same old stuff,*’ 

2. Tlie homeroom periods are conducted by formal class- 
room methods. 

3. The teacher does not try to get into the students’ world 
and see things from their point of view. 

4. Too many topics are touched on in rapid succession, all 
superficially. 

5. The programs are not developed and evaluated coop- 
eratively by the students and the teacher. 

It is evident from the reactions of many pupils and teachers 
that formal, preachy character and courtesy education must 
be replaced by homeroom programs in wJjich consideration 
for others, responsibility, sincerity, and other desirable quali- 
ties are practiced with satisfaction. As Ftnelon said, “If virtue 
offer itself to a child under a melancholy and constrained 
aspect, if liberty and license present themselves under an agree- 
able form, all is lost, your labor is in v'ain.” 

HOMEROOM AS PART OF THE SCHOOL 

The homeroom at its best is a central motif in the whole 
pattern of scJiool activities. Representatives from each home- 
room report for their group at student council meetings and 
bring back the council's decisions and points of view. Home- 
rooms frequently stage assemblies for the school, assist in 
school and community drives, publicize the extraclass pro- 
gram. When some important school policy or project requires 
student tliought and action, it can be handled through the 
homeroom organization. Small organized units are essential 
to tlie democratic development of school-wide projects. All 
subject teachers can cooperate closely with their students 
homeroom teachers, exchanging information and suggestions 
for tile guidance of individual students. 

The following physical features greatly facilitate home- 
room activities; movable chairs and tables, a bulletin board, a 
bookcase, a locked file in which the teacher can keep student 
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penonncl record., a .tudenls’ file for reference 

for records and evaluations of activities, and, if possible, mos 

able partitions tliat provide privacy for small groups anti in 

terviews. 


DISCUSSION METHOD IN HOMEROOM PERIODS 

Since the discussion metliod is the core of the inforrMl 
homeroom or classroom period, it is very important that teacn* 
ers knosv how to improve the quality of group 

Choose Suitable Topics for Discussion. Tlie question sho 
have recognized importance to the group, and there *1]°“ . , 
agenuine difference of opinion about it. Tliough it is desi 
to choose a question that requires action or decision. 
sion may be used to clarify certain issues e\ en though no i 
mediate action can be taken. Tim is often the case svuh a o 
cent problems involving a philosophy of life or a con ^ 
between individual desires and social demands. In some 
stances the discussion may lead to the decison that not ung 
can be done about the problem at present. ^ 

Many adolescent problems are eUcctively introdi^ca, 
already suggested, by the reading of a case history or desenp* 
lion of a real life situation, or by the showing of an.cxc^ 
from a motion piaure, or by a mental hygiene play such as 
"The Ins and Outs." * , 

Encourage students to stale the question in their own wor 
so that it is undentood by all. , 

Know the Indiriduals in the Group. Then each may be asked to 
contribute his special knowledge and experience. Certain 
members may be asked to come prepared to present facts, to 
give their experience relating to some phase of the problem, 
or to suggest a solution. 

Be Sensitive to the Indiriduols m the Group. For example, if one 
member looks as though he rvanted to contribute to the 
cussion but is too shy to speak up, the leader should ask his 
opinion. He should encourage a member who has made a 
good point somesvhat incoherently to clarify it. Every member 

» The Ini and OuU. New Yott ComtniUK on Menial H^^iene of ih« 
Charities Aid Association and the National Comniittee for Mental HlP 
Nov Yort. 
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of the group should be alert and creative: alert to find some- 
thing of worth in each person’s comments, to see its relation 
to the main focus of the discussion, to sense the contribution 
wliich every member of tlie group can make; creative in find- 
ing and relating what is significant in all that has been said. 
Members may take turns in summarizing the group's progress. 

Keep the Main Thought Moving Forward. One technic of doing 
this is occasionally to ask questions that draw the discussion 
back to the main point or open up a new aspect of the subject. 
Another technic is for the leader or group recorder to sum- 
marize the members' points from time to time in a pattern of 
thought that has a focus and significance beyond the scattered 
ideas contributed. He integrates conflicting points of view. 
Yet he does not impose his own point of view. He tries to rep- 
resent accurately the thinking of the group. Each member 
should “carry the ball’' forward. This he can do by building 
on what has been said and making his new point briefly. Too 
often members are so busy formulating what they are going to 
say next that they fail to listen and learn. 

Take Time for the Group to Appraise the Quality of the Discussion. 
One of the best ways of doing this is through the group ob- 
server. He makes tactful comments, often in tlie form of ques- 
tions for their consideration. 

See That Useful Records Are Mode for the Cuidonce of Future 
Groups. A brief description of each homeroom project or pro- 
gram and comments on its effectiveness is most helpful. An ob- 
server of the group process may aid other groups as well as his 
own by recording the ways in which group discussion and 
other homeroom activities can be improved. 

Each period in which a student leader serves as chairman 
oflers teaching opportunities. With a poor chairman, a home- 
room will quickly degenerate into an undisciplined mob in- 
stead of developing into a thinking group. When the student 
chairman is in charge, the teacher must be tactful, or else his 
suggestions will be resented. Following is an example of the 
way a teaclier liandled a homeroom in which everyone was 
talking at once: 


Teacher.- Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? How many in 
this group have been in clubs before? (Afany raised their hands.) 
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Then you know when we elect a chairman, wc give him 
to conduct the meeting properly. \Vhat do we owe our 
man? 

Pupil. Respect. . 

Teaoier. Yes, and sve give up our right to ulk any 

to. So hold in sour enthusiasm and wait to be rcccr^izecL J na 
it’s up to the cliairman to play fair. He must call on ca 
you in turn. 

During the period, whenet'cr the students forgot this 
pie, the teacher reminded them of it, until, by the end ° ^ 

period, they were really following good procedure. By p' 
ing her interpretation and suggestions in a positive form when 
the need arose, the teacher svas training both cliainnan an 
members in good discussion methods. 


COWMOTEI WORK 

Committees are an imporunt part of the homeroom cirgat’* 
ization. They give a large number of pupils opportunity to 
learn to work together. They furnish congenial groups for shy 
students inexperienced in group participation. HowevCT, un- 
less each committee has a real job to do, iJicse values snll not 
be realized- Among homeroom committees that have func- 
tioned effectively are those in charge of social events, bulletin 
board, current e\ ents, student banking, various drives, scholar- 
ship, room decoration, special interests, and programs. The^ 
small groups provide practice in committee work — a technic 
in which adult groups are often so deficient. Anyone who 
has endured the futility of many committee meetings a^ 
squirmed during aimless discussions is conv’inced of the need 
for improvement in committee technic. 

Effeaive committee work uses the discussion technic already 
described. Most students have to leam by experience how to 
be a real chairman and not a boss or a nonentity. The follow- 
ing suggestions will be helpful to students who want to im- 
prove the quality of committee work: 

1. Clioose a committee on two bases — the individual's abil- 
ity to contribute to the awnmitiee's work, and his need for the 
experience. 

2. Find a convenient time and place for meeting. 
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3. Work with the committee in stating clearly the purpose 
for which the committee tv-as formed and in outlining steps 
to be taken. 

4. Follow good discussion procedure. 

5. Spread responsibility so tltat one or two committee mem- 
bers do not do all the work. 

^Vhen new committees are appointed, a brief class discus- 
sion will bring to mind the points just listed. If tlie newly 
formed committees seem at a loss to know what to do, the 
teacher can assist, as in the following record of part of a home- 
room period: 

Walter, as program chairman, explained the committee’s 
proposed plan for a program. 

Homeroom President. Are there any volunteers? 

{No one volunteered.) 

TfiACitCR. Mr. Chairman, it’s not easy to volunteer because it 
seems like bragging and it’s not good to brag about what you 
can do. I surest a list be posted on the bulletin board and the 
members of die class sign up for what they wish to do. We might 
have suggestions now for running committee meetings. Wnat 
are some? 

(Pupils made suggeslions.) 

Teacher. The chairman of each committee should hand in hh 
notes to the homeroom president. What can those not on com- 
mittees do? 

PuriL. They can read. 

Teacher. All right, browse about. Now, Mr. Chairman, where 
shall the committees meet? Shouldn't they be as far apart as 
possible? . . , 

(The chairman assigned places to each committee, and the 
pupils, after signing under the committee of their choice, look 
their places.) 

The teacher made these suggestions only after giving the pu- 
pils a chance to take the responsibility themselves. Her recog- 
nition of the reasons why some pupils do not volunteer for 
committee work showed her sensitivity to the way individual 
pupils were feeling. 

With an inexperienced group the teacher may use the en- 
tire homeroom period as a demonstration of the svay a com- 
mittee may work. Tliis was done in a seventh grade home- 
room: 
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Teacher. Older classes know how to conduct committee 
We had belter take a period to learn how to do it . 
you will not waste time when you break up into your commie 
it the end of the period. 1 will help you to learn how a promm 
committee works. First there must be a plan ... u 

Where? Who will take part? Who is to come? What will eacn 
member do? . , . 

ijhese suggestions, partly formulated by the group, were w 
ten oh the board by the secretary.) 

Teacher. Now what’s first? 

Class. When? 

Pupil. I think we ought to invite Mr. Irsvm to the program. 

Teacher. Arc we talking about who’s coming? No, only aoou 
when it will be held. _ , 

(There was general discussion on this question. The cna 
recognized the same speakers over and over again.) 

Teacher (to chairman). Should you call only on your tri 
Give everyone a chance. , , 

{An argument about the date arose and the orderly suggcs 
turned into biikering.) 

Teacher. Wha^should we be talking about? 

Class. When? „ 

{A motion was made and seconded to give the program on uc 
tier 14. The class unanimously decided to have the program 
this dale.) 

Teacher, That's one thing off the list Now what is next? 

Class. Where? . . 

Teacher. Vm going to keep still and sec whether you can oo tn 
all by yourselves. , ... 

{The class suggested the auditorium, the social room, ana 
roof. These suggestions were written on the board and ’ 
vantages and disadvantages of each were discussed. The , . 
was made to vote on the place. Only the “aye" votes were hear •) 
Teacher. Take lime for the “nays.” \ 

{The vole was properly taken and the social room was chosen.) 
Teacher. That was nicely done. Now, who will take part? 

{A discussion followed on the question of compulsory , 
uolunfary participation. Five pupils demanded the floor 
once. The chairman seemed at a loss as to whom to recognu^) 
Teacher {To chairman). ^Vhy don't you call on someone w 
hasn’t had a chance to speak thus far? ^ 

Pupil. I don't think participation should be compulsory. 
wouldn't put a child in the water before he could swim, stage 
fright is somewhat like that. 

{Another pupil gave an example of stage fright.) 

Tfaciier. There's a diflerem*. though, between a big performan 
such as Ralph described and a small private program like on 
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(finally a moiion was made and carried to choose the performers 
on a volunteer basis.) ^ 

Teacher. Tlie period is xip. but Tm sure the committee can go 
ahead in the same way to answer the other two questions. They 
will report to you next time. 

This teacher was serving as a very active observer of the 
group process. She succeeded in showing the class that a com- 
mittee needs to have a plan and to tliink in an orderly way. 
She allow-ed them to get off the point occasionally so that they 
would see for themselves the difference between a chaotic and 
an orderly progression of thought. Incidentally, she helped the 
chainnan to improve his technic. As soon as she tlioitght they 
had learned how to discuss a point, she put tlie responsibility 
on tliem and commended their success. As a result of her guid- 
ance, the group ended the period with a feeling of satisfaction 
in the progresss they had made. 

SOCJOMtTRY AS A GROUP TECHNIC 

Sociomeiry is a simple and effective xvay of measuring cer- 
tain kinds of social relations. Briefly, members of the group are 
asked toivriteon a small piece of paper the names of tlie three 
persons in order of preference with whom they would most 
like to serve on a committee, eat hinch, go on a picnic, or par- 
ticip.ite in any other activity in which iJie group will engage. 
These slips are used to make a picture — a sociogram — of 
tlie interpersonal relations in the group. The detailed proce- 
dure for making a sociogram is described in other publica- 
tions.® 

The sociogram should be interpreted with axvareness of the 
following limitations: 

1. Preferences change from time to time; they may be in- 
fluenced by some occurrence immediately preceding the socio- 
metric test; expressed preferences do not ahvays accord ivith 
observed behavior. 

2. The results refer to the relationship in the specific situa- 
« Helen H. Jennings. Soeiomelry in Group Rthtirms. American Council on 

EducaJion, WashingJon, D.C., . 

Ruth Strang. Counseling Technics in Colkge nnd Seeondnry School. Revised 
and EnJaig«J, pp. Harper and Brolhen, New Xork. ijug, 
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lion described: other students may be more frequently sought 
under different circumstances. 

3. Obsen-ation of a student and knowledge of his relation- 
ships outside the school group may give quite a different pic- 
ture of his ability to relate himself to othe«. 

Despite these limitations, the sociometric test has value in 
helping teachers in their various roles to determine which stu- 
dents are natural leaders and which students are not chosen 
or are rejected by members of the group. Sociometric informa- 
tion is also helpful in forming groups — the homeroom group, 
clubs, committees, and other smaller ^oups. Tlie unchosen 
student should be placed in a group with someone tvhom he 
has chosen, and to whom he can most easily relate himsel . 
Any individual who learns to relate himself even to one per- 
son thereby becomes better able to take part in a group. 

50C100RAMA, REALfTY PRACTICE, OR ROLE-PLAYING 

Tlic effective homeroom teacher uses a variety of dramatic 
technics — parts of plays that have particular significance for 
adolescents, mental hygiene or guidance plays written spe* 
dfically for therapeutic purposes, dramatizations of previoiujy 
recorded situatioru that may serve as a springboard for dis- 
cussion, and sododrama or role-playing. Sociodrama deals 
with common or group problems and can be used effectively m 
school situations.* Through it students can try out, with no 
fear of failure or blame, behavior which they are expected to 
use in real life situations. Psyebodrama deals with individual 
problems and should be used under psychiatric supervision. 

In conducting sociodramas successfully, the leader generally 
should use the following procedures: 

1. Have tljc students write concrete descriptions of situa- 
tions in which they fell disturbed and at a loss. 

2. Select a situation common to the group. 

3. Ask for volunteers to play the roles. 

» Helm H. Jenninj^.-Soeiodraina a* EducaiiTc Proccs*," In Foiterms 
fleallh in Our Sthools, pp. aOo-aSj. 197* Yearbook, of ihe Ai«>cU!wn for 50 - 
peT>iilon andCurrkulura Ooelopnient. National Education Atsociation, W»»"' 
Inpon. tJ C. igyj. 
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4. By questions and comments make the situation and eacli 
role as real and vivid as possible — help each student to "feel 
the role"; this is called the ‘’warming up” process. By insisting 
that the role players speak and act as though they were tfie 
person, the leader sets the stage for their success in the role- 
playing situation. 

5. Observe the role-playing closely; make comments only 
if they are necessary to further the action. 

6. Ask the playen afternard to give introspective reports of 
how they felt toward specific things the others did and said. 

7. Encourage discussion of the way the situation was 
handled, and of ways in which it could have been handled 
better. This criticism is entirely impersonal, directed not at 
the players as persons, but at the roles they were playing. After 
the discussion it often desirable to have the same individuals 
phy the roles again, applying the suggestions given. Other 
students may also want to show how they tvould handle the 
situation. 


EVALUATION OP THE HOWtROOM PIRIOO 

Every homeroom teacher should help his students to evalu- 
ate the periods and to see the progress they have made. Otlier* 
wise they tviJl havea sense of futility and tvasicd time. Tin's can 
best be done by appointing in the beginningan obset^'er of the 
group process, who will make tactful comments, ask pertinent 
questions about die process during the meeting, and raise 
points for discussion at the end: whether or not a given meet- 
ing showed signs of careful planning, had effective member 
participation, brought out new talent, was not too solemn 
or serious, held the attention of the entire group, showed 
progress over pres'ious meetings. IViihoui doubt, such a dis- 
cussion serves as a stimulus for the improvement of future 
meetings and programs. It is also valuable in dcs’eloping stu- 
dents’ ability to svelcome criticism and to profit by it. 

The teacher, too, should evaluate the homeroom program 
as a whole. Criteria for this evaluation are to be derived from 
the objectives set up by the particular group. However, they 
will usually include the following: 
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Eadi member should have an opportunity to contribute 
to the success of homeroom projects and gain satisfaction there- 

a. Each member should receive help in setting and reach- 
ing his o^vn personal goals. 

S-The homeroom discussions should clarify school problems 
and lead to their solution. 

4. The homeroom experiences should help each mem 

to grow in initiative and in ability to fulfill the responsibi itiM 
he accepts, to get satisfaction from the success of the group, an 
to get along with others; eacli should gain a sense of wort 
and "belongingness.” , 

5. The projects undertaken should be worth while, an 
should bind the whole group together- 

6. The atmosphere should be informal enough to allow 
individual growth along the lines mentioned, but not so in- 
formal as to interfere with orderly accomplishment of group 
business. 

IE the evaluation shows much to be desired, pupils and teach- 
ers should feel challenged rather than discouraged. Everyone 
can learn from experience. Evaluation helps one to recognize 
mistakes that would stand in the way of future success. 

Whether the period is long or short, whether the conuct 
with the group is for one year or more, the present quality 
of most group work can be improved. The most functiona 
criteria for tlic homeroom teacher to apply are these: What 
learning is going on in thb group? What changes are taking 
place in the students? 

COMCLUDIHG STATEMENT 

Effective guidance through a homeroom, core curriculum, 
or other small guidance unit, however, does not "just happen. 
Certain conditions are necessary: 

1. Teachers and students feel a need for the small group 
guidance unit and are aware of the individual development 
that may take place through group experience: shy persons, 
grouped with a few congenial classmates, learn to feel at ease 
and contribute to the group goal; individuals who are too ag- 
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gressive leam that they get more satisfaction from being 
friendly and considerate of others; children from broken 
homes gain a sense of belonging in their homeroom. 

2. Only as much time is scheduled as can be used to good 
advantage. 

3. The homeroom teadier stays svith the same group for 
three or four years and has eacli student in at least one of his 
subject classes. 

4. The teacher knows the individuals in his group and is 
ingenious in providing the experiences they need. 

5. He improves his tedmics of working witli informal 
groups — discussion method, committee work, sociometry, so- 
ciodrama, and methods of guiding individuals through group 
activities. 

G. He learns to have faith in the students’ ability to set 
worthy goals and ^vork toward them. 

7. He uses a range of procedures, depending upon the ex- 
perience of his group and otlier factors. Although he tries to 
create a permissive atmosphere, in an emergency he may be 
directive and autocratic Often in the beginning he will take 
an active part in teaching members to understand and use 
more effectively tlie group process. As the group becomes more 
experienced, he may merely observe the members as they 
take initiative and assume full responsibility. 

As one stage of the transition from departmentalization to 
a core curriculum or general education program, the home- 
room has served a useful purpose. In trying to do right by 
their homeroom groups, many teachers have gained increased 
understanding of their students and greater skill in group 
svork. 
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Extraclass Activities 


Mr. Epstein, will you sponsor the photograph) 
club this year?" 

When he answers “Yes,** Mr. Epstein takes on one more 
guidance responsibility. Already he is aware of the guidan 
•aspects of his role as classroom teacher and teachcr-counse or 
'of a small guidance unit. Notv he must learn to make his clu 
' an experience that helps his students to grow up intelleciua ). 

; socially, and emotionally. 

Fortunately, in his homeroom he has gained practice m 
many phases of group work. He has learned to make cleciioru 
an educational experience, to conduct group discussions, an 
to help students work together in committees. Most important 
of all, he has formed the habit of observing the interactions o 
members of his group and of using the activity itself to 
individual needs. Nevertheless, Mr. Epstein wishes tliat 
knew more about group work. He feels secure in his skill in 
photography but somewhat insecure in his ability to use this 
j activity to help the members develop better human relations- 
It is common in schools and colleges for faculty members to 
spend from three to five hours a week in extraclass activiues. 
For this ser\’!ce they rarely receive additional remuneration, 
and in less than a fourth of the schools are their hours of in- 
struction reduced. For the most part, they give this service not 
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because it improves their professional status (although it usu* 
ally does), but because they enjoy the informal contacts with 
eager adolescents and feel that this work contributes to their 
own growth as well as to die social and emotional development 
of their students. 

Many teachers who have volunteered, or liave been re- 
quested, to add the sponsoring of a student activity to their 
repertor)’ of professional responsibilities, feel as Mr. Epstein 
did. They trant to understand more clearly the nature of group 
work and its values to students,* and they want information 
about some procedures that have been used successfully. 


NATURE AND VALUES OF GROUP ACTJVITIES 


Group activities should have something of the quality that 
Walter Pater described in his essay on Leonardo da Vinci: 
vf 'What he cared for most and at all times ivas tliat wliich could 
give the highest quality to our moments as they p.iss . . . 
miing the common ways of life with the reflection of some 
far-off brightness.” Student activities, at their best, are ex- 
periences in living together in which desirable changes take 
place In the individual members and progrew is made toward 
achieving the worthy goals of the group. This requires a skill- 
ful leader who neither dominates nor stands passively by. but 
helps the group to develop their best ideas. Because he is sensi- 
tive to each member, he is able to make the activity scrv’c 
- the personal needs of all. He also helps the group to b^me 
; aware of the forces influencing them, and to utilize or change 


these forces. ... , , „ 

It the leader has clearly in mind the possible 'nines ot the 
Sroiip activities 'vhich he sponsors, he "ill be more btcl) to 
rcaliJe them. From experiences in Ins poup tlie 
may gain many personal values: a sense of u ort i ant 
ot service, a feeling ol "belonging." increased >el«>nMrnce 
that arises out of successful activny. tv.llingness to sha c re 
spoiisibility for group enterprises, improved < 

participation in extraclass acivitie, is not cxcessi' c). dcclop. 

1 For a more (Iciallol treaimoil rec 

.oU SetooUoT. Sclioot, Chapior I. llanrer »«■ " 
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meet of special interests and abilities, sodal skilb. and stand- 
ards for the use of leisure time. In addition to these 
values, the group activity may make a contribution to scnooi 
and community life. 

EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES FOR GROUP WORK 

Having clearly in mind tlie “why” of student activities, ^ 
sponsor naturally wants to know “how.” He will meet pr 
lems in forming groups and publicizing the club program, 
getting acquainted with the members and with the group 
an entity, in understanding the interaction and its 
individuals and on movement toward the group goal. 
note individuals in the group who are in need of counse 
The following suggestionsand illustrations of procedure, sup- 
plementing those given in the previous chapter, wtU c p 
sponsors achieve the potential values of student activities. 

Get Your Group. Obviously this is the first step. It \ 
forming new groups and recruiting members who need 
experiences which a given group can offer them. Does 
student activities program meet the needs of all? The ne 
for reorganization of the program may be indicated by a ch 
list of preferred activities filled out by all the students or )' 
a more thorough study of their twenty-four hour schedu es. 
Frequently a few students gel together and decide they 
to organize a nCTV club. Then they look for a sjwnsor and go 
through the procedure of registering the club with the person 
serving as director of student aaivities. 

Among the perennially popular student activities are: ^ 

Athletic and recreation clubs. Popular among these is the 
hiking club. Walking is one of the most healthful and in^ 
pensive activities; it requires a minimum of equipment. Hikes 
to unexplored places, and especially the experience of cam^ 
ing out overnight, satisfy students’ desire for adventure, 
clubs which use iljc recreational facilities of the community, 
boys and girls may learn to engage in sports and games ih^ 
they can pursue after they leave school. The recreation do 
also helps iliem to make the transition from childish gam® 
the adult type of healthful outdoor recreation. 
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is often discussed in foreign language clubs. Folk dances, son . 
operas, plays, and meals featuring foreign food add tn'" 
Home economics clubs are popular in some schools. 1 ^ 
usually have a social aim that is realized through planning a 
participating in social events. They entertain other 
tions in the school, and their members sometimes sen'e 
hostesses for faculty and student affairs. Through these f 
ties girls learn how to dress, act, and entertain at a vanet) o 
simple social events. These clubs also include educational com 
tent not covered in the class period and provide opportuniti 
for the discussion of the vocational aspects of the subj^t. 

A health club sometimes grows out of the interpt of a c ^ 
in biology or hygiene. In one instance, students in a c ass m 
community hygiene became so interested in the healui p^c 
lices and superstitions of ancient peoples and in present y 
food problems and fads that they formed a club in which they 
could discuss these subjects at length and form a better basis 


for evaluating radio talks and advertisements. 

The commercial club has often provided social educatio 
for girls handicapped vocationally by poor social backgroun 
In this type of club, girls have learned to dress more app*^ 
priaicly and attractively and to meet people graciously, as wc 
as to be more intelligent about commercial work. 

The majority of subject-matter clubs have social features m 
addition to their more specialized content. These range from 
informal half hours immedbtely following the meetings to 
carefully planned dinners and parties. The subject-mattCT 
clubs may help to meet a need in American life, namelyr t ^ 
need for pleasant informal discussion of worthwhile subjecu- 
Tliis can be accomplished if each meeting is a social ei'cnt m 
which friends gather together to talk about poetry, history, 
science, art, or other subjeas of cultural or practical lalue. 

Public speaking clubs. The interest in declamation an 
debate has decreased since the daj-s of Patrick Henry or Danie 
Webster. Tlie philosophy of group discussion is perhaps ^ 
sponsible for the decline of competitive speaking and for the 
rise of "reasoning together." However, although public 
ing and debate still have \-alue. as in Uie development of 
and the integration of conflicting points of view, these aa«'i' 
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ties seem inferior in many ways to the less formal group dis- 
cussion of questions of vital interest. 

Publications. School papers, yearbooks, and handbooks have 
many potential values to the student: training in journalism 
and the effective use of English; increased information about 
the school; broadened friendships; development of financial 
abilities; and recognition for special acliievetnents. Publica- 
tions may also serve the school by unifying it, influencing pub- 
lic opinion, encouraging desirable enterprises, interpreting 
theschool to the community, and recording school history. The 
annual is too often more concerned witli trivial tangents of 
school life than with the fundamental educational contribu- 
tions of the year. 

Assembly programs. Assembly programs frequently grow 
out of club and homeroom activities. It is most desirable for 
them to represent the end result of a natural sequence of activi- 
ties. Appearance before the school as a whole motivates a 
small group to greater effort. .... 

The assembly is a period for social education, inspiration, 
unification of school interests, instruction, and enjO)micnt. It 
olfers opportunities for the development of proper audience 
behavior as well as of skill in speaking and acting before a 


A scries of lace-relaticnship programs was developed by Du 
Bois. They were usually dramatic in form. " 

Italian program the curtain went up on 
scene, the properties for which were brouglit from hom« 
of the Italian students. Groups sang p.yts of “P^ j*. 

peiformed Italian dances. Several 

formally on the stage about the lives and worU ^ 
Italians and about Italian history and t ic 
in Italy. The audience participated m tl.c progmm b> 
ing to sing one representative song. ns (?P P- 
offers possibilities for variety, for ongmalit). 
source material, and for 

shows how much alike wcall arc and hot oim^cul- 

has a special and valuable contnbuuon to make to our 


Anotlicr successful type of program given m 


some schools 
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is series of demonstrations showing the contrihutions of vm- 
ous subjects. The science group, for 
ments and discuss present^iay implications of the 
vocations that require a science background. Tiie physi 
cation classes demonstrate the sports, games, and dances ui y 
have learned in the physical education period. A pro^m.o 
tliis kind has educational and vocational guidance 
In a school where attendance at assembly was voluntaiy, 
auditorium was packed to listen to a program in wmc i ^ 
sentatives of three religions told about their faiths, 
programs were planned by a faculty-student committee- 
.Student participation in government. The large major ) 
of high schools have some plan for student participation i 
government — community government, as it w someti 
called. A school council should grow out of the u 

understanding of students and faculty. In one large citj 
school, the students in English classes rvrote on the pr 
and “cons" of community government, and discussed the • 
Debates in classes and in assembly showed that school 
was heartily in favor of it. \Vhen nothing further v'as 
delegation of students went to the principal to request t 
steps be taken. He told tltem to go ahead and work out a co 
'siitution. This they did, and the community governrnem i ^ 
that school subsequently became a fine influence in sc oo 
life. I 

Skillfully handled, this aaivity may greatly improve 
conditions. Many examples could be given of hoiv the senoo 
council has made Uie school building and grounds more a 
tractive, created better social conditions in the lunchroom, 
improved the study hall, made studies of school problems a 
presented practical solutions, which were actually carried out. 
The chief As’ork of the council should be in preventing, not 
giving penalties to, discipline cases. 

A representative form of government, such as the one lu 
iratcd by Figure 2, has proved saibfactor^’ in many schoo 
Homerooms send representatives to the student council, "’h* 
in turn appoints committees for special duties. Other schoo s 
favor the commission form of ^vemment, in which comnut* 
tees constitute the council. Either form of organization pn> 
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Special meetings 

For officers and special committees 
For rest of membership 


Saturday morning rehearsals 

Hours per month expected tor club work or practice ou 
side of meetings ^ 

Titles of principal officers (e.g., editor-m-chief) 

Clarifying or supplementary statement, describing the 
tivity 


This method of publicizing activities prevents serious con- 
flicts and guides the pupils’ initial selection of acttviii«. 

"Every student a club member” is not an altogethCT 
sirable goal. It is possible for participation in extiacumcu a 
actiriiies to crowd out more valuable experiencts. Voi e 
ample, at a certain lime in a student’s career, studying 
assiduously might be more profiuble than being chairman 
the junior prom committee. 

Clubs should not have a closed membership. If ses’cnty s 
dents wish to belong to a ceruin club, additional 
should be formed to meet this demand. If limitation of m 
bership is necessary it should been a natural basis, such as 
tryout method often used to select membership in dranwu 
clubs. In one school the best qualified students joined Dr® 
matic Club A, next best B, others C. Thus groups were some 
what homogeneous on the basis of initial dramatic ability- 
Publicize the Program. A club may be publicized in s’arious 
ways. Announcements in homerooms may supplement m^^ 
graphed sheets that give the name of ea^ club, its eligibi ity 
rules, the time and place of its meeting, and a brief deenp" 
tion of its activities. Each club may have an opportuni^' to 
present its program in assembly, or in an "activity fair” wher 
each organization has a booth. Clubs may have “open 
ings” to which they invite any students who wish to atten 
Club news may be published in the handbook and the schoo 
paper or posted on bulletin boards. 

Counsel Indiriduols. Each student should plan his extraclass 
activities with his counselor, as part of his total educationa 
program. 
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There are always some students %vho seem not to meet the 
qualifications of any club. They are not invited to join groups. 
Yet they need the kind of education that the social curriculum 
gives. The teacher can observe such students with a view to dis- 
covering and developing some latent ability that can then 
be called to the attention of a particular club. If a student’s 
unpopularity is caused by some specific habit or condition, a 
fellow student whom he likes or a teacher with whom he has 
a good relation can often tactfully help him. One way to do 
this is to comment first on a person’s assets and then say, “It's 
funny, isn’t it, how some little thing can outweigh lots of good 
qualities — some little thing tliat can easily be corrected. For 
instance and then go on to show how he can over- 

come his particular fault. 

In counseling students about their social curriculum the 
counselor needs: 

1. Knowledge of the students 

a. Their previous leadership and club experiences 

b. Their present social activities and relations in and out 
of sdiool 

c. Their daiiy schedules, including Jjours spent in home 
duties, study, and other activities 

d. Their health, abilities, interests, goals, and needs 

2. Knowledge of the clubs 

а. The aims, standards, and contributions of each group 

б. Tl)e personality of the sponsors 

c. The membership 

d. The traditions and continuing interests 

With this information the counselor can aid the student in 
selecting tJie best group or groups for him. By telling the 
group worker about this individual, the counselor further 
helps him to gain the experiences he needs. 

Know Vour Group. A sponsor does not re.?IJy know Jus group 
until he can answer the following questions: ^Vliat is the group 
atmosphere? Is it one ol repression, teith the leader actively 
and autlioritatively directing and the memhers obeying his 
orders? Or is it an atmosphere of pleasure and freedom within 
definitely set limits? 
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What arc the structural characteristics of 
many members are there? Why do they attend What s tl^ 
relation of individual members and r„, 

orBaniration elastic? Does one member 
rvhile he is doing a particular job. and then give d'f «"'« ° 
the stage to someone else rvho has a special conln n 
make? Is the club completely controlled by . ers 

of directors, or executive committee, or do all ™ 
share directly in mating policies? Is “ ^ ^ ^"1'.? .Ljc 

which members arc imertlepcndcnt, or a h jglily individ 
CTOup in which the members have little inOucnce on o 
other? Are there hostilities that make for djsinic^ation. 
sped and affection that bind the members together? Is t 
sible for members to work individnally and yet be tini le 
a goal toward which they arc all striving? . 

\Vhai are the dy-namics of the group? Toward svhai g 
are they working? The goal may be very dcfiniic. 
ing a play, making clothing for destitute children, ® 
cookies for a parents* meeting. Or it may be more genera , 
as improving school spirit or having a good time. Tliesc go 
arc determined by the values held by the group. One gr P 
may value friendships, another service, another persona 
vantage. Tliesc values are translated into goals that 
activities of the groups. What roles do individual mem ^ 
play and how do these roles affect interaction? Does discussio 
move freely and frankly from member to member or inost , 
between leader and member? What is the content of ^ 
cussion? What attitudes of acceptance or of antagonbm 
velop? 

What is the place of the group in the life of its mem ^ 
Do Uie members find attendance at the meetings burdenso 
because their days are already overcrowded and overorganiz ^ 
Are the club meetings the members’ only chance to 
good time with persons of iheir own age? How is the clu 
lated to other organizations? Do the members have a dem 
craiic experience in the club? Do they run svild in ouistoc 
school groups because they are allowed no initiative ^ j 
groups? Groups are interdependent just as persons are, a 
they overlap in membership. Thus one individual may 
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subjected at one time to a variety of group atmospheres and 
procedures. 

What kind of persons are members of the group? Each mem- 
ber brings his individuafity to the group in the form of inter- 
ests, abilities, needs, and values. Widely different personalities 
are an advantage to a group if diverse gifts are recognized and 
capitalized. Eacli individual can contribute to, and in turn re- 
ceive from, other members, individually and collectively. 

Are the individual members getting the experiences they 
need? Does the activity help students to acquire skills that 
they have not already mastered? Does the activity supplement, 
but not supplant, other experiences of value to the student? 
Does it avoid physical strain, excessive fatigue, overstimula- 
tion? 

ProYide Progression of Experience. A developmental sequence 
is as important here as is progression in courses in French and 
mathematics. Brown illustrated this progression of experience 
in the following "ladder" of the extracurricular experiences 
of a typical student from the low tenth grade to the last term 
of high school: 


L lo: 

Membership in one or more clubs. 

Commliiee assignment. 

H lo: 

Club office. 

Minor position in class. 

If the club office is that of president, then the girl is a 
member of die girls’ league council and has contact with 
other girls' club presidents and with activities fostering 
other interests of girls. She is also a member of a league 
committee. 

L ii: ... 

Continued interest in clubs and league aciivKies. . 

May elect fournalism or dramatics and find interest in 
sports (more girls of this group evidenced interest in spom 
and d^matla in their junior year than m any previous 
semester). 

Appointment to a student body committee. 

Clais representative to Uie 

In charge of some important for league. 

Club, dramatic, and sporU activities coniinue. 
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L 12: ... 

Continued interest m league aciwuics. jnrreascd 

New opportunities in class oITiccs due to the ma 
social activities of the senior class. 


if vicc-principal or chainnan of an 


mittcc, she will have charge of at least 7 *;.^ 

Probably chairman of an important student ) 
mitice. 

^Viudent body ofTiccr. hence a member of the girls’ league 

Dmics of student body office svill prevent her lljjjgj. 
ing club or class offices but she will continue as 
of the club or clubs to syliich she belonged and svill pr 
ably assist in class functions.* 


Participation in the group life of the school should 
in an ascending and ever-widening spiral iliroug lou 
school and college. A student should not repeat year alter y 
the same kind of exiraclassroom activities. On the other ' 


it is as poor pedagogy to precipitate a student into a 
for which he is totally unprepared as to allow him 


second-year French before he has mastered elementary 1 re 
^ 1 . el— .t. U I.., U,. <Ame nhase of ihc 


Therefore, the teacher wlio has charge of some phas® . 
social program should know the special abilities, 
previous group experiences of the students. Only wU i 
knowledge can he help each student plan a program that r p 
resents an advance over his previous achievement. Progres 
of experience may take the form cither of new experience 
a familiar field or the extension of interests into a new ic 


For example, a boy might progress from a committee chai 
to vice-president of a science club. Or he might join ^ 
letic club in addition to the science club. The former might 


said to represent an advance in altitude and the latter a g 3 
in breadtli. 

Get Started. If a teacher has been made sponsor of a 
activity, he lias a challenging task. How should he go about 1 
Let us consider one activity: the school council. 

First of all, he must schedule time for attending the coun®* 
meetings and working with committees and individuals. Spo 

* Marion Brown, l^adertkip Among High School Pupilf, PP- • 
reau of ruBticatiow. Teachen Cbitege, Columljia University. New YorV, 95 • 
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sorship of the school council is an important professional as- 
signment and should be so regarded by the principal. 

Second, the sponsor must be dear and sound in his ideas of 
tvhat the school council should do and be. Tlie purposes stated 
in the constitution should be tlie students’ purposes — not 
those of the faculty members or administrators. The candi- 
dates for ofTice should not be limited to students tvho get good 
marks, behave themselves, and pay their dues. Holding an 
ofTice often stimulates a student to work harder and behave 


better. 

Participation in school government should be widespread, 
not limited to the small council group. The sponsor should 
find a u’ay of bringing every class or homeroom group into 
active participation. This may be done by teaching council 
representatives from every homeroom, class, or club group to 
report interestingly and to elicit suggestions from their con- 
stiluent groups eficctively. This active interest o£ the whole 
school was indiated by a member of a scliool council 
the principal in tl.e hall one day and said senously, Mr. 
Threlkeld, liow do you tliink our school is running? 

The tasks undertaken by the students should 
while and important to them. The school “ 

police force working through a mon.tor 
miuistrative body tl.at formulates policy and gets essent 


Tim Hmlts of student authority sljould be cleariy indtatrf. 

Certain decisions tfiey make with ‘’■’f!*''' r /,ion is 
submit to the principal for approval. Much d.ssat.stoion 
avoided when tl.e allocation of authority is 

The sponsor should be S'"":""''.'>'“?"''“uVrvfthem 
point of view of young J"' Wgl^cl.ool and college 

Again and again ■>'=>; '“'''';f '7imoiovetnent of lunchroom or 
a task tliat needs to (“"L plans, and get 

“"va ^ -nSs^ei; e.vpression of confidence 

'“i’gS«m::irngrs®.;Sofcnrcfulpianning,Itpays 
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the sponsor to spend time with individual members discussing 
the qualifications of officers, the appointment of 
and a program tliat will be constructive and enjoyable. 1 here 
is no excuse for merely "marking time” at tlie first meeting. 
To do so sets a poor pace for future meetings. 

Plan Activities with the Students. At their Tint meeting IM 
members of a club may well plan together the goals to b^t- 
tained and the methods by which tliey can be reached. 
coopeiative planning has the follosving values: 

1. It helps the group to gain perspective and a sense o i 

rection early in their scries of meetings, ^ 

2. It makes the members more keenly aware of tlieir sta 

in the success of the aaivity. ^ 

3. It encourages initiative and originality and incrcas 

interest. ^ . 

4. It promotes the members' sociability and friendlincs 
with their fellow students and w'lth faculty members. 

5. It helps the leader to meet the needs of the group more 
exactly and completely. 

There are, of coune, certain limitations to teaclier-studen 
planning. A balance must be maintained between planning 
and action; otherwise the members will have a feeling of W' 
lility, or "nothing accomplished, nothing done." 

Planning is continuous. It extends over the lifetime 01 a 
club. An initial five-year plan, modified and elaborated from 
time to time, increases this sense of continuity over a period 
of years. 

Use Group Discussion to Improve Activities. Student activiues 
sometimes encounter difficulties, which can be better under- 
stood through group discussion. 

In one high school the boys and girls were stirred up by 
sorority-fraternity question. The school population v.-as heier^ 
geneous and did not mix well socially. Fraternities and sorontitt 
had become a community nuisance. Agitation against them, hovi 
ever, seemed to have been stirred up by parents whose childre 
liad not been invited to join. 

An rfia had recendy been issued by the Board of Educauon 
that high school students who refused to sign a pledge not 
belong to out-of-schooI fraternities and sororities would be 
\ented from holding school offices or playing on the teams- MaO; 
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of the student signed the pledge, but admitted that they had 
continued their membership in the outside oiganizations. They 
said, "We hate being forced into deceit-” 

The adult leader started die discussion by presenting a short 
mimeographed account of Michael Pupin’s experience as an immi- 
grant boy. After a brief discussion of the foreign boy's problem 
in rnaking friends, the pupils b^n to relate die problem of 
making friends to dieir own ouiside-of-schoo] groups. They said 
that clioues were inevitable with sororities and fraternities in 
power, inat many boys and girls were left out, and that being 
left out was “tough on them.” Some countered svith the fact that 
there were sdiool clubs and teams that any boy or girl could join; 
tlierefore they need not feel left out. 

The leader admitted that he did not know the answers. He, 
too, was groping for a solution. He showed respect for every pupil’s 
ideas and made each feel that his comments were wordiy of 
ihoughtftil consideration. Every contribution made by the leader 
or by a member was evaluated — not accepted witltout question 
or rejected blindly because of its source. No one dominated the 
discussion; no one was left out of it. 

By having one of the members summarize on the blackboard 
the facts and Uieories presented, the leader clarified the issues 
as they developed in the course of the discussion. The following 
are excerpts from the discussion, illustrating the points of view 
expressed by the pupils: 


“You can bring different races and creeds together in sporu and 
school clubs, and classes, but not in social life.” 

“You play games svith colored boys and get lo^know them and 
like them, but it's different to dance with them." 

"We did try to get everyone into the Junior Dance; the com- 
mittee workeddiard, but only the same crowd came out. 

"In school all the dances are open to all the students and its 
up to them to come, if they want to. . . 

"Even though you didn’t have sororities and fratemmes, you d 
still have cliques. It’s a natural tendency. . . 

"U's rather difficult for a dignified body like the Board of Edu- 
cation to reverse its decision; they have to stand on tneir dig- 

'V\ny intelligent person could draw up a good plan in five 

TtSnk students should mat 

and draw up a plan together. The trouble is that the B“ard ha 
drawn up a plan, and the stndenB have drawn up a plan, and 
they don't get together.” 

When the leader asked, "M’hat is it that the Board really objects 
to?" pupils had various ansv.'ersJ 
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■The Greek letter. There are other 
school, in the Vs, for example, and no S hate 

■•Tlie Board teeU the code the sororit.es and raternma ^ 
drawn up is not in line wiUi the American s^ay, tiie c 

not democratic. . i_* . ti,* rirtird sras 

'■The parents of kids that don t get m object- The Bo 

forced to action by these parents." includes 

•*I think we should have an mtcr-club Usbould 

other kinds of groups as well as sororities and fraternities. U 
be a community affair." . he en- 

“How could the rcgulatiom of the mtcr-club 
forced? ^V^lat is to prevent any club from United 

council?” (Here svefeve in miniature the problem ol me 


M the ■■pros" and "cons" of fraternities shaped up, they sscre 
written on the board: 


Good E 0 ects 

Membcnhip resulu in better 
marks. 

Gives members richer social ex* 
periences and a feeling of so* 
cial acceptance. 

Initiates community projects. 

Draws out younger pupils. 

Serves as nucleus for solution of 


DadEQecis , 
Pupils left cut feel rejected. 

also their parents. 

Increase cliques. 

Not democratic. , 

Seme of the groups have been 
rather wild; need to 
"cleaned up." 


school problems. 

Des-clops group spirit and 
sportsmanship. 

Suggestions for solving the problem were also 

1. Introduce more clubs in school so that everyone can o 


to a sodal group. _ . .^ 

2. Decrease the prestige attached to belonging to fratenii ^ 

3. Impros’e quality of sororities and fraternities: let 

sponsor more service aaivtties for the welfare of all- /-atioo 

4. Has e a joint meeting of students and the Board of Edu 

in which they dev elop together a workable plan. uncU 

5. Create and give necessary power to an inter-club c® ^ 
that would consider problems and relationships of all 

school and out of school. The mundl would make and en 
rules with the advice and consent of adult representatives. 


This group discussion illustrates the process of guiding ** 
dents to think constructively about a real problem. The di^*^ 
sion began at the point whi A the students had reached in 
thinking and feeling, and then moved into possible solutio 
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During the period the group showed a subtle change of feeling 
— a shift from hopelessness and aggrieved righteousness to a 
more hopeful and considerate attitude toward the adults 
toward whom tijey felt antagonistic. They saw diat the adults 
wanted to work with them. They were learning how to solve 
an emotionally charged problem. May it not have been a valu- 
able experience for future statesmen tvhose task will be to set- 
tle international disputes without resorting to war? 

In discussion, as in other types of group activities, the 
'teacher or sponsor is concerned as mucii %vith the process as 
with the end result. He is concerned that the students learn 
a metJiod of tJiinking through a problem; that they listen to 
others and incorporate others’ ideas into their own thinking; 
that they consider thoughtfully tlie opinions expressed by 
others, trying to find some constructive idea in each expres- 
sion of opinion rather than to contradict it or "slap it down." 
It is only when a group mamiaim this attitude of working 
together to utilize all the contributions from a heterogeneous 
membership that effective discussion will take place. 

Use Democfotic Procedure. One of the most common critl* 
cisms whlclt students make of school clubs is that “they are 
Just like classes.” The sponsor may decrease his tendency to 
dominate his group by becoming more aware of the nature 
of democratic methods. The following behavior has been fre- 
quently observed in the democratic leader: 

1. He is a member of the group, not aloof from it; he plans 
activities with the members. 

2. He encourages tliinking and develops initiative on tlie 
part of the members. 

3. He offers opportunities for choice whenever possible. 

4. He shows interest in. and consideration for, each mem- 
ber; knows individual needs, interests, and backgrounds. 

5. He expresses approval of the group as a whole more fre- 
quently than of individuals- 

The members of a democratic group likewise show char- 
acteristic behavior; 

I. They take an active part in planning and carrying out 
the activities. 
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2. They are interested in the activity and continue to tvork 
on it e\ en when the leader is not present. 

3. Tliey exercise initiative and originality. 

4. Tliey enjoy the group experience. 

5. Tliey are friendly toward one anotlier and totvard inc 
leader. 


The role of the leader, to be sure, varies with the groups 
experience in working together. With a nesv g^oup or 
any group of inexperienced, immature students, the lea er 
takes a more aais e part at first. Later he encourages Uie 
to assume responsibility whenever they are able to carry it. e 
is there to help if the need arises. Still later, svhen the group 
lias learned to plan and work together, the adult leader ta es 
less and less and the group members take more and more 
initiative and responsibility for their activities. 

The follosving descriptions of leaders in action show poor 
procedures which sponsors can avoid, and good procedures 
which they may adapt to their individual groups. 

In many instances teacher-sponsors permit only a semblai*^ 
of democratic procedures in the groups tliey are sponsoring- 
The follcm-ing discussion took place at a combined 
tss'o depanmental clubs between inc president of one club and - 
teacher who was sponsoring it: 

Teacher, Wouldn't it be a good idea to have a combined meeting 
once a month so we could share our programs wilh others o 
prepare a joint exhibit? , - 

PuFiL. But that w'ould use up too much time, just as ihb meeti o 
today has. We won't have time for our own club projects- 
Teacher. But a joint meeting would make it possible to co 
tribute something of importance to the rest of the school. 
Pupil. But we vrani lime to do what we’ve planned. 

Having made a su^estion for the group to consider, 
teacher should not have attempted to force her point of 
on the pupils. For example, she might have 'said, "WTiat are 
the other 'pros* and 'cons' on the question of having a com- 
bined meeting?” If the *‘a>ns” plainly predominated. 
teacher might have left thesvay open for further consideration 
by saying. “If you feel the n^d for a joint meeting later, we 
can arrange it then." 
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In a ninth grade committee nie«ing to discuss promoting the 
sale or svar bonds, the faculty adviser showed a tendenc)' at first 
to dominate the planning. He responded to pupils’ suggestions 
with sucJi comments as, "Oh, that's too much Jike what we did 
last year." "That is certainly an ambitious idea; whom are you 
going to get to do all the ^^’ork?’' •'Well, come on, Jim, let’s get 
going. Get some ideas out of tin's group." His vnenthuslastic, 
critical responses to the students* suggestions put a damper on 
the dicussion, and participation began to dwindle. 

Realizing his mistake, tlie adviser made a more democratic ap- 
proach. He found something to encourage in every suggestion. 
I'hcn, when a pupil said, "I think we should get eve^ homeroom 
to put on its own sales promotion campaign,’’ die adviser replied, 
"That’s a good idea. It puts more people to work on the program. 
How would you like the homeroom to do this?” 

Later in the discussion of ways and means, a pupil suggested 
making a large chart for the main hall. 


Adviser, That’s good. It would arouse interest, but doesn't it re- 
quire a lot of work? How can you plan to finish it quickly 
enough so tliat it can be used in die drive? 

Pupil. IJcrt i$ good at art ivork; let him select those he wants for 
helpers: 'he can do the job in lime. 

Bi.rt. I’m willing, but I'd like to work on it at home. I have more 
time Uiere. , . , . 

Sfcond Pupit- 1 live near Bert. Suppose I go over to Ins house and 
help him? . , . 

Third Pupil, Better yet, since the job has to be done in sections, 
why can’t Bert draw up a sketch at home, decide on the colors, 
and then give each of us a section to do? In that tvay ire can have 
the whole job done and ready for use by the day after tomor- 
row, 

Evtryone, Thai's a good idea. 

Bert. I’ll have the sketch ready for you tomorrow. 


At the close of the meeting the advbcr told them they had done 
a fine planning job; he said he was sure they would be st'cces Jd 
in contributing to an important national project. He was he ^ 
fully directive^ without dominating. His efforts were directed 
toward helping the group work together successftiiiy. 

This committee meeting had several values other than its 

main purpose of promotinglhesaleofbonds.Thepupi sma e 

progress in thinking on a practical problerii, ui mg 
another’s suggestions, contributing their ideas and abihtiw 
to the group, respecting the opinions of others, giving a^ 
proval for ^od ideas, and accepting the rejection of their 
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ideas without feeling defeated. In sliort, tliey experienced 
success in thinking and acting cooperatively. 

After his poor start, the adviser said nothing as long as tJ 
conversation progressed toward a solution of the problem, 
showed enthusiasm for the students* good ideas. To stimuiai 
further thinking, he asked thought-provoking questions, 
guided the assignment of responsibilities so that ev^ mem 
her of the committee had a task and certain enthusiastic pu- 
pils did not cany too heavy a load. Bert, for example, ha ee 
too shy to participate until his art ability was mentioned. e 
responsibility entrusted to him by the group and the con ^ 
dence they expressed made him feel that he truly ‘‘belonge , 
from then on he took an active part in the planning. As eac 
member of the committee assumed some appropriate respon 
sibility, the sponsor became more enthusiastic. Finally, c 
praised the group as a whole for their good thinking and plan- 
ning and made them feel that they had a part in an impor^’^ 
nation-wide effort. 

In certain situations, the teacher-sponsor tends to dominate 
a student activity because the student leader is inadequate. 
However, if the adult remembers that one of the purposes o 
student activities is to develop leadership ability in students, 
he will try to help the boy or girl become a more cffecli'O 
leader, instead of merely stepping in to get the immediate job 
done efTiciently. This subtle kind of teaching requires that the 
sponsor be sensitive to the needs of the group as well as to those 
of the potential leader. Odicnvise he may develop the leader 
at the expense of the group. 

In a seventh grade horneroom the teacher had taken a back seat 
and a young, inexperienced chairman was presiding. The chau 
man had just concluded the discussion of a small piece of business 
and apparently had forgotten the most important item of business. 
Instead of allowing him to continue to flounder, the teacher 
"Weren't you going to discuss the membership fees?” After in 
matter had been sufficiently discussed and the pupils were byS* 
ning to repeal previous remarks, the teacher, in an aside, said 
the chairman, "How about stating the motion now?" 

A heated discussion centered on the question: "Hosv can w 
make sure thav all those who ordered emblems will bring tne 
thirty-five cents?” No sensible solution was suggested, and a go 
deal of time was wasted in pointless discussion. The teacher, ho 
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^cr, did not enter the discussion unUI the chainnan appealed to 
her for help. Then she said, "How would it be not to send for 
the emblems until the money has been received?” This obvious 
sohition was immediately accepted by the group. 

Since a new member was present in the group, tlie sponsor said, 
"liill is new in the group and would probably iiJce to be brought 
up to date on what the club has been doing.” The members spon- 
taneously accepted this su^cstton and told Bill about the ^b’s 
aims and activities. Thus a friendly feeling toward the newcomer 
W'as established, and the entire group profited by the review of its 
activities. 


In tills situation the sponsor w-as active enough to prevent 
a feeling of futility on the part of the group and of failure on 
tlie part of the leader. She tvas patient enough to give them 
the e.'cperience of trying to solve their problem through their 
own efforts. With an inexperienced group, or under the 
pressure of time, it is hard for the leacher-siyonsor to he coO’ 
tent to guide the members slowly and quietly, to let them learn 
by doing rather than to settle the question with a clarifying 
tvord here and a firm suggestion there. 

This is not to say, of course, that the sponsor sliould refrain 
from giving specific instruction in group methods. In fact, 
the younger and less experienced the group, tJie more of such 
instruction the sponsor must give to officers and members. 
Tile wise and experienced sponsor knows that his job is to 
help the group learn to observeand improye tJie group process. 
An important measure of Itis success is the degree to which 
he makes himself less indispensable. 

Another example of democratic procedure involves a more 
sophisticated and intelligent group in an independent, or pri- 
vate, scliool. 


Study hall in this school was not an educational wperience. 
There was no consistent policy, and students were quick to take 
advantage of tlje varying teacher attitudes toward their conduct 
in the room and their freedom to come and go to other parts of 
the building. Some stuclenu made a game of outwitting the 

This was a problem involving the majority of the studena The 
policy of the scliool was to solve cooperatively problems of mutual 
concern that were suitable for study by the students. The Y 
decided to refer this problem directly to die students and to give 
them all the aid that was necessary and desirable. 
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A teadier interested in group work was selected as adviser. Prior 
to the opening of school in September, he met with the presi 
and vice-president of the student body. Together they 
the problem and made tentative plans. The 
sumed leadership in organizing and instituting the plan 
the help of a committee, prepared a detailed statement to gi 
each tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade student who wouia ix 
a member of a study hall. • » fti«» 

The biggest problem at the lioginning was to 
membership of the various study halls. This was finally ac 
plished by two means: by noting the actual attendance an y 
checking the program cards. Lraders were elected and 
charge of each group. Their duties were to check ad;^*^dance, g 
students passes to other parts of the school, and maintain as y 
atmosphere. . . , , -nrl 

At first a great deal of confusion arose. The 
faculty adviser then met with all study hall leaders and 
out a satisfactory aitcndance<hecking system. There 
problems of behavior, attitude, cooperation, and X 

—die essence of living together. The study hall problems v 
then brought before tfie student council. They were . 

a challenge: Here was an opportunity for the students to 
their own affairs. Were they really as irresponsible as they seem 
If they couldn't handle this situation, how could i,i - 

handle bigger things? What were the causes of failure? „ 

student group discipline their peers? What can be done witn 
student who svill not adjust to group suggestion and j 

These questions svere squarely faced by the elected leaders a 
their advisers. When they analyzed their own behavior, it 
apparent to many council members that they were responsible i 
selling the standards for study hall conduct, that leadership . 
sviih it corresponding responsibilities., The session svas like an o 
fashioned revival meeting; member a’lier member confessed tfi 
he or she had erred but would henceforth sin no more. , 

This was the turning point. From then on, the 
athletes set good examples and were a controlling influence, 
social leaden refrained from engaging in conversation in stu y 
hall. A spirit of cooperation and determination to succceed ^ 
meated the study hall groups. To be sure, there were lapses, 
jKriod after period the organization functioned well. 

Some of the most persistent problems in this case were (t) 
how to deal with the student who took undue advantage o 
the opportunity to go to other parts of the building for work, 
(2) how to provide a place for group conferences under ade- 
quate supervision, and (3) how to insure continued interest 
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and growth in effective study and reading methods. There was 
a tendency to iet down when the plan was working well. The 
students needed to know that the faculty were still back of 
them and ready to help them with new problems and with tlie 
continuous appraisal and revision of their procedure. It might 
have been helpful in this instance for members of the faculty 
to tutor individuals or instruct small groups in reading and 
study technics, so that all the students could have achieved 
greater efficiency in the use of study time. 

This group attempt to make the school environment more 
conducive to effective study was weak in several respects. In 
the beginning the student leaders carried too much of the 
respomibilily. They made the plan and expected the students 
to carry it out. It all the students involved had shared in plan- 
ning u'e improvement ol the study hall, tltey would have 

understood it and would have cooperated more lully. 

In a democratic group there should he no hard and fast 
distinction hetween leader and follower. , , , 

Work Behind the Scenes, Tee. The role ot the adult lender m 
guiding student activities may Je made still 1 '“'” ' 

mary of procedures in an execStive meeting of a college stu 

"'r ?grspon“or discussed the ftrs. meeting in advance with 

the p7esW:rwho was very inexperienced. 

wheiher to have free disalssion or to fol ow ^ ; 

conrfdence.Forexample.atar»me — 

to liandle a reception, the chairm . something else, 

on yon all to come." and was ^ experience with the 

At that point the ° "■« 

group’s failure to lake , J^eo„M be present to sign 

dent ask those who were sure t ey 

their names. discussion and contributed ex- 

3. Everyone took part mine discuss 
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cellent ideas. For instance, someone suggested’ assigning the 
dates for parties early in the term, so that the social program 
and other records of social events could be completed earlier 
and the parties supervised more effectively. . c u 

4. The student president summarired the discussion 

main item of business, made note of side issues that nee e u 
ture discussion, listed the names of persons who were assigne 
to specific responsibilities, and brought every practical pro 
lem down to a discussion of ways and means and the definiie 
allocation of responsibility. ^ , 

5. One member of the group, skilled in taking shortlian , 
took full notes of the meeting. The fact that a secretary S'- as 
recording what they said improved the quality of the members 
discussion. Later study of this record helped the president to 
evaluate and improve her technic of leadership. It would ha'® 
been desirable if all the members of the group could also have 
studied the record or listened to a wire recording of the meet- 
ing. All of them needed to become more aware of the interne- 
tion as it is influenced by forces within each individual, 

the group, and within the the surrounding culture. They 
needed to see the effect on the group process of critical remarks, 
aggressive insistence by one member, and other behavior. 

G. Information about the school calendar and other facts 
needed in the discussion were accessible. Sometimes the spon- 
sor supplied information necessary to speed up discussion or 
correct wrong ideas; sometimes members of the group con 
tributed the facts needed. 

7. If the president or a member of the group made a vagu® 
statement, the sponsor often asked a question that resulted m 
tlie clarification or rephrasing of the statement. The sponsor 
cooperated with the group but did not dominate it. 

The sponsor might be criticized on three points: 

t. At several points, she made suggestions too early, before 
the members of the group had had a chance to express their 
osvn ideas on the subject. 

2. She showed a tendency to be more concerned about 
ting the items of business successfully and efficiently complex 
than about promoting groivth in clear thinking. 

3. On one occasion, she responded too sharply to a sugg®** 
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tion. which she herself strongly disapproved, without sufficient 
regard for the feelings of the speaker. 

The sponsoring of school dances likewise presents many op- 
portunities for work “behind the scenes." Questions like these 
must be answered; Horv long should school dances last? Who 
should be asked to be the sponsors, and what responsibilities 
and priviJegesshould they have? How can a few uncooperative 
individuals be prevented from bringing criticism on the entire 
group? How should the sponsor deal with a group who go off 
in search of other recreation after the school party or dance? 
These problems require the concerted action of students. 

Encourage Vital School ond Community Projects. More than any- 
thing else, perhaps, the success of a club, student council, or 
Ollier student group depends upon having worthwhile projects. 
The projects described on the following pages have enlisted the 
tvhoJeljearted interest and support ot students in high schooi 
or college: two orientation projects, a book week program, a 
cooperative commencement, and teen-age and community 
recreation centers. 


A junior high school council worked out plans for in.iklng their 
school more familiar and attractive to the incoming elementary 
school pupils. They planned a series of parties to entertain the 
si.Kth grade and to help them become acquainted with some of 
the older students and wiili the surroundings. To make these 
visits educational as well as entertaining, they prepared hand- 
books to give to their guests, arranged a tour of the building dur- 
ing whidi the newcomers met all the seventh grade teachers in 
their osvn rooms, and printed an issue of their school paper dedi- 
cated to the new seventh graders. 


In a large city high sdtool the general organization, the coni- 
munity government of the school, enthusiastically endorsed and 
financed a motion picture designed to acquaint incoming students 
with the life of die scliool.* To carry out the plan the honor society 
appointed a committee composed of members and non-niembers oi 
the society who had ability either in photography or in writin". 
A faculty member experienced in film production sen’ed as tlieir 
adviser. They started work by asking the various departments to 
suggest dramatic incidents that would lend themselves to pho og- 
rapfiy. Scores of pupils assisted in arranging the scenes, wlu^ 
finally included large action groups and dose-up views showing in- 
» rtorence C. “A Film for OrtoiUUton Purpose^" Jourr,cl o/ the Na- 

tional Aisoeiation of Dcafis of Jl’o»nrf», 7:87. January. 
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stniction and cxtradass activities in every fteld. Xr 

ated by the school lighting squad were used in making 
scenes.’^Over goo feet of film »ere eventually condensed 
A special editorial committee rvrote the a ,. 

was shown, this script was read by three pupils, ^e music ue 
partment furnished incidental music during the film. 

The appreciative response of the incoming pupils indicat^ 
that the project tvas tvorih while. For the hundreds of P^P* 
svho took part in the film the project also had real va 
not only improved their technical skills but afforded ti 
concrete evidence of what can be accomplished by purpose u 
group activity. 

Abook-week program had similar values. 

The librarian suggested tliat tire student council spo^^J 
assembly program for book week- She suggested that stude 
personating four well-known authors of recent bMks . 
vlesved by other students. The librarian helped the 
locale sources of information but let them ts’ork out the mien 
and diaracterizaiions as they cltose.The audience was *^-i 
and the students who impersonated the authors gained speci 
insights from playing these roles. 

An unusual group aaivity was a cooperative commence 


ment.* 

The senior class at Glenvillc High School in Cles’cland 
responsibility for planning their commencement program, t 
decided to hold on the stage a group discussion that would , 
by a master discussion leader. Almost half the class (qG mem 
volunteered to participate; they organized into eight 
twelve students each. They decided on the theme, “Democracy 
in Action.” The three key questions were: 

1. Democracy — What does it mean to us? 

2. Twelve years in school — Have we been educated for De 

racy? , . t 

3. "One World” — How can ss’c get rid of prejudice ^raci 
religious, national? 

For one month the groups met each day in their study per* ' 
without teacher supervision, to discuss «ch of these 
interv'als the chairmen of the groups met with two member^t 
faculty who helped them with problems of discussion method a 
sources of information. j 

On commencement night the ninety-six members svere sea 

* Edna M. StudclMlcr, “A Unique Commencement Program." Journal oj I 
S'alional ^ssoeiatiort of Deans of Women, 7:88-90, January, 1944- 
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toward Uae front of the stage wliere there were two microphones. 
Each group had chosen a spokesman who was prepared to sum- 
marire die previous thinkingof the group. The president of the 
class introduced an experienced discussion leader. After a feu- 
words in wJiich lie put the elass at ease, he asked two groups to 
give their opinion of the first question. Then he threw the ques- 
tion open to all eight groups for discussion. The opening sum- 
maries svere like sparks, svhich ignited not only the entire class but 
the tu’o thousand people in the audience as well. The students rose 
and spoke spontaneously on these questions so vital to them, and 
the dmirinan’s brief, pertinent summaries kept the discussion 
moving fonvard. When the diairman made the final summary, 
all present felt tiiey had had a creative educational experience. 

In order to control the atomic bomb and other destructive 
forces in the svorld today, persons of all ages and occupations 
must leam to tfiink abotit current problems. One place to be- 
gin is in schools and colleges, as in the commencement project 
just described. 

The desire of youngpeople for their own recreational centers 
is manifested in the popularity of the teen age canteen and 
youth council. Tliese centers have been set up by various 
agencies: a school group, a youth-serving agency, a commercial 
company, an independent group of young people or adults. 

In one comitiunity die idea rvas proposed b)- members of the 
Junior League, who agreed to finance the canteen and asked for 
assistance from the school. The Director of Guidance made it 
clear that the program was to be developed by die young people, 
not given to them. A small group of boys and girls made a pre- 
liminary survey, which indicated interest in the canteen. A larger 
group of thirty-two pupil representatives met xvith the Junior 
l^eague members to discuss the main problems: music, food, super- 
vision, trouble-makers, smoking. They arranged to send letters to 

parents and to issue membership cards to boys and girls. 

Later the adults did not consult the )'Oung people enough. The 
project failed when die adults went ahead on their own instead of 
working the plans out cooperatively. Teen-age boys and girls need 
well-qualified adults to stand by and guide, but not to doimnat^ 
They sveJeome adults who want to understand young people and 
work things out with Uiem. There must be constant interpretation 
of youth to adults and of adults to youth. 

It is possible to have social groups that will serve young 
people’s needs: for recognition in the life of the community, 
for stabilizing routine, for new experiences, for affection and 
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security, for friendships with their contemporaries and with 
adults, and for faith in tlie future. Tlte development of such 
community groups is an excellent project for school and co * 
lege dubs and councils. 

Get "Results." To "get results*’ means different things to 
different persons. To some, “results" means immediate ac- 
tion or accomplishment: a well-acted play, a high-class sdioo 
paper. Others are more concerned svith the desirable changes 
tliatare made in individuals. Tlie two kinds of results are not 
mutually exclusive. In fact, a good product usually has a bene- 
ficial effect on those who achieve it. However, svhen a dioicc 
has to be made between the ttvo, human values come Cnt. 
The quickest way to get "results" is not always the best. 

Students need recognition for good work. This can usually 
be given spontaneously and sincerely as occasions arise. Reo^- 
nition in the form of school credit or awards may defeat the 
main purpose of student activities by emphasizing competition 
rather tlian cooperation and diverting attention from the 
activity itself to the end result or extrinsic resNard. Between 
the extremes of casual approval on the one hand and formal 
reward on the other, arc various forms of recognition— in 
assembly, in the school paper, and in smaller groups — that 
scrs’c to clarify the kinds of services individuals can render to 
the group and to give them an added satisfaction in their ac- 
complishment. 

Keep Records of Group Actmties. It is advisable to keep records 
of a group’s activities, in order (i) to aid in the evaluation of the 
experience, (2) to prevent duplication and provide for progres- 
sion of experience, and (3) to pass on suggestions to groups that 
may be carrying out similar activities another year. Othenvise, 
criticisms and constructive suggestions are likely to be for- 
gotten. 

Since improvement in a process is made by a continuous 
critical esaluaiion, a club program or social event should be 
discussed soon after it has taken place. The commendable fea- 
tures should be recorded; the undesirable features should be 
anal^'zed; and suggestions should be made for future prograins- 
Such a record is helpful to another committee planning 2 
similar evenL The following is an example of the type of re- 
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port® made by committees of students in one college that main- 
tains a successful and educative social program: 


OUTLINE FOR REPORT OF A SOCIAL EVENT 


I. Name of function, date, place. 

11 . Committee members named, duties explained, appreciation 
of tlieir work expressed; especially effective features de- 
scribed. 

III. Steps taken by dialrraan of the committee in organizing her 
plans. 

IV. Chaperons named; su^estions as to the type of invitation 
to be used. 


V. 


Itemized account of expenses, 
lure committee members as to 
obtained. 


including information for fu- 
where and how each item was 

Total Income 


1. Music 

2. Refreshments . 

j. Chaperons (transportation, corsages) 
Decorations 
5. Tickeu 
,G. Janitor service 

7. Piano 

8 . MUcdlancom Total Expanses . 

Profit 


VI. Number of guests allowed and actual number present. 

VII. Success ol the function. 

who participated? 

VIII. Suggestions for the help ol future chairmen. 

From such a report a new cltairman ™ Worm«.on 
about the mechanioil details often s . j j aj. 

wildering. In addition to these details of ‘ 

ministrafion, an evaluation of the J;" “VbserJed he^^ 

should also be included: ‘"* 5 , i ;,j,jjifferent socio- 

tween boys and girls, benveenm J^'. jj jjgjjdsmall groups 

economic backgrounds? Didsome^^^ procedures seemed 

withdraw from the general actnity p 

# Quoted by permission of Marie Andrew*- 
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to facilitate favorable interaction? How did those who 
feel about the patty? Did they seem to be at home "'■‘h one 
another? How did individuals feci about themselves, about 
their classmates, about the school? , 

Recognire Need for Counseling. In the informal atmosphere oi 
a club or social event, the sponsor has an excellent opportuni y 
to observe individuals. Many teachers say that they have come 
to know the students in their classes best through association 
with them in student activities. Occasionally some mem > 
needs special counseling, cither by the sponsor or by the es 
qualified person available. . 

Train Student Leaders. A most important part of the a u 
leader’s responsibility is to assist the students in becoming 
more effective and democratic leaders. This aim is 
pHshed largely by individual conferences with students abou 
their leadership responsibilities and by guidance in the groups- 
In some schools and colleges ilicre is a leadership training 
class which is open to potential leaders as well as to inose 
already in positions of leadership. 


In a high school of twelve hundred pupils, the „ of 

student council suggested having a leadership class. The dean 
girls received permission from the supcrinicnucnt to s^eduie s 
a class. Twenty-three pupils enrolled. In the first meeting the ^ 
asked for suggestions as to what they ss’anted to include, w 
they thought good leaders should be and do. how the class 
be conducted. The group wanted help especially on how to ue 
mine the qualifications of leaders, how to conduct meetings, a 
how to exert democratic leadership in school affairs. , 

The dean and the students developed the content of the 
during the semester. They studied a book on parliamenta^ 13 ' 
dbcussed procedures, and took turns conducting the meeting 
cording to parliamentary rules. Frequently various 
were dramatized as svell as discussed. The dean svorked clow j 
with faculty sponsors and encouraged them to give 
sponstbiliiy in applying their newly acquired leadership j 

well as assistance and guidance svhenever necessary. Thus ac 
experience in leadership was helpfully supplemented by system- 
aiic instruction. 


One group of leaders in physical education held their committw 
meeting at noon, one day a week. After a pleasant half hour 
• See Virginia Ballard and Harry C. McKown. So You Were Elected. McOrt’*' 
Hill Book Company, Inc. .New York, 19.(0. 
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eating lunch together, the meeting tvas called to order and the 
members’ problems of leadership were described and discussed. 
The president summarized ways in whidi leaders miglit improve: 
"'Being more thoughtful of a new member,” “Knowing the rules,” 
"Remembering that others are working when we go through the 
halls," “Keeping still when someone else has the floor," '•Being 
more thoughtful and not running through another class's game 
but going around it on the boundary lines, Keeping off the 
lawns adjoining the school.” Outstanding examples of good leader- 
ship were described; students who had done extraordinarily 
good work were asked to tel! about it. Sometimes a story or quota- 
tion of an inspirational nature ended the meeting. 

The club sponsor is primarily a teacher of group work. It 
is his responsibility to Iielp members of his group obtain ex- 
perience in observing, recording, and understanding the group 
process, in tvorking with others toward a common goal, and in 
getting satisfaction from the success of the group. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

In this diaptcr attention has been given to the 
o! administering student 

liciting, scheduling, and other details may deieat P°“P 
svork process. But tliese details ate only a means 
is tlie subtle interaction among members and sponsor whicl 
leads to the personal-social development of alL 
This phase of the teadters »ork is far from 
tully conducted, student activities bmld 7' 

vidual tends to live up to others’ opinion of 
self through others’ ^cs. He cannot become a soc ai e! ivu i 
out social experience. In the “ /."tTe. 

group lie learm how his behavior allecu 

fome^ aware of the Urn weltLTdeLtefop 

group experiences are essenual * jntprests encaf^ed 

ment of the diild and the 

in with satisfaction, develop into lo . ' as ed,,- 

vocations. Education for leisure is qui l^am 

cation for livelihood. Club sponsors . - 

’:io give the highest quality to our moments as they pass. 
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The Teacher-Counselor 


A newly appointed teacher-counselor, sclerted as 
one of eight pan-ttme counselors in a high school with an 
enrollment of about two thousand pupils, described some o 
her difficulties as follows: 

1 expect we need all sorts of material for guidance but we 
ignorant (at least I am) that 1 scarcely know where to start. I "'t*® ^ 
had taken counes in guidance long before my last summer at me 
University. I've tried to do some reading, but, frankly, I oon 
know' where to begin. . 

1 think our present counseling system has its drawbacks m 
that all of us feel that altogether loo much of our lime is spent on 
checking absences and urdinesses. Thb adrainistratis'e matter 
could easily be taken over by the oQice force and leave the coun- 
selor free to work with special cases- As it u, the first half hour 
of our counseling time is domed to attendance. Perhaps it u a 
necessary evU. 

Except for this attendance problem, I feel that I am getting 
somewhere with my work, ... I have already had interview's 
sviih over sixty of the i to freshmen assigned to me. Each of th^ 
interviews I have switien up so that 1 shall have better continuity 
in my later contacts. 

It seems to me that we counselors of freshmen have the easiest 
job. These youngsters do not have immediate problems of em 
ploymeni- I try to interest them in suitable extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

However, even the freshmen are not free from unrest and we 
base inore serious discipline problems than sve used to. The boys 
and girls seem to resent any suggestion ol authority. . 

^NTien a pupil is in danger of failing in one of his subjects, the 
240 
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teacher sends duplicate warning slips to the counselor and to the 
parents. I have to spend a good deal of tny time working w-ith 
these failing pupils — perhaps too much time. It seems to me that 
the superior pupils lose out with this method; tliey get no atten- 
tion. 1 have found that the freshmen need reassurance and guid- 
ance with respect to health, school achievement, and social rcla- 

^'Tdon’t feel that I am as dose to my freshmen as I should be. I 
think it would be better if 1 taught some freshman classes and 
had contact with my counselees in the classroom. 

The adviser of senior boys is doing a ^nd ]ob. He has been 
successful in helping some of the boys who were confused about 
what to do with their lives. ^rinrin-jl 

During the first semester we 

once a week. This semester we have asked to t^ « a ucek. 
at least for a while, for we feel that we need to be in closer agree 
ment in principles and metlicds. 

This letter states concretely many 
teacher-counselor-ltis lack of °ucho 

heavy counseling load; liis limited “""‘''‘"5 ° 

which is used up in routine and cleriral 
contacts svilh Ids counselees; and ins ne d for 
ferences courses, and books on personnel work. Undcrlytng 
111 of these surface problems is his basic altitude 
-his belief in tlie untapped resources of "yy 

Another difficulty results fmm “ “m 

pl,ilosopl.y.Toofreq»entIytl.clcacher<oi,nsclo^ 

sible for supporting the school s po “0^* effective, boili 

nlcts with the personnel point of 

the school and the SetLen^ 

goal, and that is: the best peisonal social detelopment 

“ Th"e'-teacher.counse1or may aim ^e handtapped.^ the 

stereotype of "teacher. ^ and authori- 

to talk wlicn lie should be content witit 

tative in liis responses, to give a . icaclicr- 

immediate, superficial results. T I,;, mantle of 

counselor sliould be willing confused world of ado- 

authority and enter humbly into a student 

lescents. He should try « 'I^a' .cH lies, tail in 

succeed, and what makes „ potentialities, 

algehta. or otherwise fall short of Ins P 
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THE TEACHER-COUMSELOR AT WORK 

Sometimes the teacher-counselor can visit the lower school 
and talk \s*ith the pupils who will be in his counseling gTO'JP 
next year. Then, when they come to the nets' school, thq' vnll 
be greeted by a familiar, friendly face. The teacher-counselor 
may also have a chance to talk with their teachers. Tliese con- 
ferences will supplement the teacher-counselor's careful study 
of the cumulative records of each student- (See Chapter 12 
on developmental records.) 

If at all possible, the teacher-counselor should have time to 
meet his counselees as a group as well as individually. He may 
liavc them in his classes, in a homeroom or other small guid- 
ance unit group. During that period the students can gam 
an understanding of themselves and others and discuss com- 
mon personal-social problems. The teacher-counselor can 
learn a great deal about individual students and can use the 
group as an instrument of guidance. If no school time is assail- 
able, he may arrange to meet them informally at luncheon or 
tea, or for an evening now and then in his own home or in a 
school social room. These informal group experiences may 
range from die mere imparting of needed information to dis- 
cussion group therapy sessions. 

As early in the school year as possible, the teacher-counselor 
should have iniers'icivs with each of his counselees. His general 
objectives in these interv-iews would be to establish a rela- 
tionship of mutual respect and confidence; to Ibten to what 
the student s^-anis to tell about himself, his goals, his progress, 
and his difTiculiies; to discuss his total daily program and long- 
term plaru; to make available to the student any resources 
that will be helpful to him; and to pave the soy for furih^ 
sohmury intcr\-iews. After the student has thought over hb 
tentative program for die three or four years ahead and talked 
with his parents about it, the tcaclier-counselor checks it and 
appros’cs his scJiedule for the present year. 

Tlie ieachcr<oun 5 elor '5 success in inters'icsving depends 
largely on four things: (1) knowledge of the dynamics of child 
and adolescent behavior. (2) facts afwut educational and vo- 
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caiional opportunities, (3) skill in using counseling technics, 
and (4) ability to think and feel with the student. Listening 
is a case-work art, which most teachers and administrators need 
to cultivate. 

Around midtenn he may have another conference with his 
counselees to help them appraise their progress. At the end of 
the year, he will hold two short conferences %vith each student, 
one to considerhis educational program for the next term, and 
the other to approve it. 

Other interviews during the year will deal with a variety 
j of problems, all witliin the framework of the student's total 
i development. Often the emphasis will be on educational guid- 
}( ance — helping an individual to plan, follow, and succeed in 
I a suitable educational program. Sometimes the focus will be 
[on social and emotional problems; sometimes on choice of 
and preparation for a vocation; sontetimes on learning to 
work more effectively in a group as member or as leader. Ac> 
tually, problems never come singly. Problems of health, schoN 
arsliip, and social adjustment often occur simultaneously. 
Even though the student comes with a problem, the interview 
should not be problem-centered— it should be student-cen- 
tered. In a very real sense these interviews are developmental; 
for a problem represents one kind or aspect of development. 

Counseling is always in a setting. Although a given inter- 
;view takes place in the present, it cannot be separated from the 
■past and the future. It is part of the total personnel program. 

THE NAME AND NATURE OF COUNSELING 

Counseling is a face-to-face relationship in which grpwdi 
mkes piSe— iiTilK^coxinselor as syell as in t.he c»urKejee.^ The 
relationsliip is'of great value in and for itself. In it, the student 
learns to relate himself to another person as perhaps he lias 
never done before. In (he accepting, permissive, understand- 
ing atmosphere created by the counselor, he feels free to bring 
out into the open anything that is bothering him. As he talks 
about his fears and dimcuhies, he begins to feel a sense of 
security in place of anxiety. He also clarifies the tangled xve 
of personal relations in which he is enmeshed. He begins to 
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understand himself and others a little better, and this self- 
understanding helps him to make wiser clioices. 

Counseling has social significance. The counselor helps the 
individual to see himself as a social being who desires to 
promote the welfare of all. By reflecting his more positive and 
social insights, the counselor confirms the student's sodal 
orientation. By encouraging him to work out his social rela- 
tions, the counselor helps him to develop tedinics of social 
lidng. By helping him to resolve his inner conflicts, the coun- 
selor aids his adjustment in die group. The counselor builds 
upon the indhadual’s deep-seated desire to sers'C, to be of 
worth to his fellos^-s. 

The Counseling Relationship. Each counseling period is an 
adventure in relationship. The student feels that counselor 
likes and understands him, has confidence in him, and respects 
lum. Tlie reladonship is warm yet objective. It is not posse^ 
siye; it does not make the parents feel that the counselor B 
alienating their child's affection. The counselor is able to think 
and feel triih the student without becoming emotionally in* 
volved. This kind of relationship in which there is ss'aTtnih 
and understanding but not emotional involvement has 
called “empathy." 

No better brief description of the counseling relationship 
can be found than Chapter 13 of First Corinthians — the finest 
statement in literature of die efficacy of love. Applied to coun- 
seling, thb chapter makes it dear that the most important 
factor in good human relationships b not fluency of speech, 
or skill in predicting, or knowledge of psychology’ and p^- 
sonnel technics, or willingness to make sacrifices, or e\en in- 
sight and faith. It is a genuine love of people. From thb lort 
naturally flow pauence. kindness, and the atutude of look- 
ing for and expeaing the best in people. Teacher-counselors 

ssnih thb basic attitude bring out the best in students; they 
arc concerned with the success of the person being counsele<l 
rather than svith their own success. They understand the in- 
fluence of hb past, accept him as he now b. and have faith in 
lus future fulfillment. 

The counseling relationship may be illumined by the com- 
ments of two adolescent girb about their counseling expen- 
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ences. The first is an excerpt from the last of a series of six in- 
terviews with a sdiool counselor about educational and voca- 
tional plans: 

It would be swell if you could talk to a lot of die students like 
this. It helped me to gel my feelings about myself straightened 
out. I didn t really know it, but when we first started talking, I 
Vp-as pretty confused about wanting to do different things— you 
know, wanting to be a boy more dian a girl. I thought I would 
be a teacher, but I didn’t really feel, oh, completely satisfied about 
it. But iust as soon as you started talking about the other side aim 
showing me I could be the other things if I wanted, even with- 
out being a boy— well, 1 could think better what being a teacher 
really meant to me; and then I kneiv that was what I really 

wanted If you had told me to be a teaclier and let it go at 

that, I don’t think I would ever have been absolutely sure of it. 
But the other way made me do a lot of thinking abo“t it. And 
now I feel good about it. I diink it heiptd me to 
anyone is TOing to make decisions, she should see as much of the 
Se pSe L \l.= can. Then, if she has .he facts she can make 
up her own mind the way she really wanu lo 

‘Thif.i’’re”‘anod,er*in^^ 

are as capable as the rest, or L ,, j ^ow I've 

P^at'o” .urlrand^lm f --d in I can do ail righ. 

more about what I want to be; and 1 can reauy go a ; 
really looking fonvard to college. 

In the second quotation an adolescent S”'* 
seriously disturbed desertbes, in . i’ pad a long 

ing relationship with a trained psychologtst who had had a lo g 

series of interviews with her: 

I was thinking the other "'S*'* everything. I 

The way 1 feel about it is Y®" .J' You pulled me out. You 

was in a black bole. I was » ,aiked with you things 

never told me what to do. but out. You didn’t 

seemed to suggest themselves and Y jj j fgU I could 

show me. yet you were tlic You never get mad and don t 

say more to you than to anyone els . o saving 

m sunderstand. I used to save thm^w me. You cer- 

Utings .0 tell you. It was as though you belong 
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tainly made me more understanding of what the past ■ 

!iow to handle it. It still comes up but I know better what to uo 
about it. You were something, not exactly a person, you w 
whole place. It was as though 1 belonged. ... I don t know 
to say it. Now that I think of it you didn't give me the answers, lou 
started me out. and then when I'd come here it svas 3“ 

knesv me awfully svcll. I talked to myself When I first ame 

it was all me. Then I got to thinking about how' 1 auectea 
people and what I had to do with other people, but yo 
a part of it all.* 


Although this girl was being helped by a skillful and lug i y 
tmined svorker, the relationship hasmany elements that shou 
enter into the teacher-counselor’s relationship with students. 
/Teachers, too, can make the student feel that they want to 
listen and understand, that they are frank and honest, t iat 
they will not be offended or shocked by what he says, i 
they accept him as a person who, like most people, including 
the teacher, is sometimes in need of help. H tlus kind o 
relationship is established, the student will assume respon- 
sibility for his own guidance and draw on his own resources, 
using whatever knowledge and skill the teacher-counselor can 
offer. , 

The Counselor's Influence os o Person. The counselor shou 
be himself but not impose himself. He should be genuine an 
sincere. He is likely to fail if he tries to play a role that is not 
natural to liim. If a person cannot risk being himself in t ic 
counseling relationship, he should not try to be a counselor. 
Moreover, he is consciously or unconsciously influenced by 
his theory of counseling. Ins attitude losvard school policiW' 
his outlook on life, his attitude tow'ard people. In short, hu 
counseling is an expression of his personality, not merely a 
technic applied at will. 

During the counseling process the counselor gains under- 
standing of himself as well as of the other person. An outstand- 
ing fjsychiatrist said she ne\’cr worked with a case in whicli 
she did not learn something about herself. After an inter\ ie>'' 
is over, the counselor should analy'rc and reflect on his coun 
scling experience. 


> Vlrp'nia W. UwU. Changing the Ilehavior of Adolescent Girts, p. »7- 
chhei f.f fiychology. No. 179. ColumbU UnivnaUy. New VorW. 
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The question, "Should persons have counselors of the same 
or of the opposite sex?" is often raised. Probably the sex of 
the counselor does not matter, provided he understands the 
individual. In general, adolescents may find it easier to talk 
with persons of the same sex about problems related to social 
hygiene and boy-girl relationships. However, factors such as 
the personality of the counselor and the relations of the stu- 
dent with hU parents may affect particular cases. If an adoles- 
cent has grown very dependent on the parent of the opi»sue 
sex, it may be easier for him to get perspective by having a 
counselor of the same sex. An initial resistance to a woman 
counselor frequently arises from a boy s “ 

mother. Hoirever, if the woman counselor can “wbhsl a 
good relationship, she may be able to help him "^udd his 
attitude toward the mother and totrard women in 
Counseling Procedutcs. On the firm foundation 
derstanding relationship, counseling ^ 

■Whether the contact is one short interview or a 
thirty hour interviews, three overlapping stages are usua y 

¥he counselee talks freely, expressing W* ^ 

educational counseling interview the counselor may 

““Xr^inselee talks. X 

fleet a point that see^ to the situation tor 

sideration. He may ask quest thc’^sitiiation clearly 

himself and the counselee. If . ihe counselee 

enough, he may venture an counselee may 

shows readiness for xt. From . j^at the counselor 

need information or sources o schools training op- 

can supply, such as facts ““^Si^^Sde^ementfan'S 
pommities. and L Deisonnel work are tools to be 

interest, and other tecimics o p resources, 

used to supplement "ends, ilie counselee should 

3. Before the counseling p«x:«» 
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have gained new insights and have bcgxm to work out ways oE 
handling his situation more effectively. Counseling shou 
lead to better adjustment. 

Under these conditions growth takes place. The student 
achieves understanding of himself, oE other persons, and o 
the resources on which he can draw. This kind of growth can- 
not take place when counseling is synonymous tviih advice- 
giving — when the student is told what to do rather than helped 
to understand more fully his potentialities and the avenues 
to their attainment. 

The teacher-counselor requires interviews long enough to 
go more or less deeply and thoroughly into the needs i 3t 
give rise to observed behavior. In this process of he ping a stu- 
dent, the teacher-counselor may become aware of deep-seate 
conflicts, persistent depression, extreme fluctuation of moods, 
and other signs of serious maladjustment with which he c^- 
not cope on his level of counseling. He must then tty to tcEct 
the case to the school counselor, who has more lime and skill, 
to a social worker, who will deal with complex family rela- 
tions; or to a psychologist, psychiatrist, or psychoanalyst, who 
will deal with complicated or subconscious desires and 
lives. It is the responsibility of the teacher-counselor to qualify 
himself to work as expertly as possible within the limitation 
^of his training and the time available. He should be able to 
Ixecognize and refer cases which he lacks the requisite time or 
\skiU to handle. 

COUNSELING LEADING TO SELF-DISCOVERY AND SELF-REALIZATION 

Although it is necessary to take care of routine matters, 
it is still more important to help the student gain perspective 
and a clearer concept of the kind of person he can become. 

The first interview with- Charles, a seventeen-year-old boy m 
the tenth grade, began in this way; 

Teacher-Counselor. Suppose you tell me something about your 
sell, Charles. 

Charles. Well, I like sports, I like the out of doors. I like animaK 
especially horses. I’d like to own one myself. Thai’s why I'd 
to quit school now. so I could go to work and get one myseH"]^ 
I ve always loved them. 1 want to ride good enough to get m 
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shows some day. I doubt it, but I can try. And I love football and 
baseball, boxing too. If I could only thinh of my studies like I 
think about sports, my marks would be one hundred all the 
time. Rut I can’t. I can’t seem to study. I go home up to my room 
and try to study. After about a half hour I get lazy. I want to, I 
know I want to do it. I feel guilty if I don't do it, but — then I say. 
Oh, I’ll do it. I get up next morning and I feel guilty that I 
didn’t da it. I just like sports, open atr all the time. That’s all. 
I like girls, too, but. if I had a choice between getting married 
and having my own horse. I’d rather take the horse any day. 
Some guys say, “You're stupid.” I don’t think so. 

Teacuer-Counscixdr. You want to be an outdoor man. . . . 


Qiarles went on talking freely about girls, about budding himself 
up physically, about loyalty to his gang, about his feeling mat he 
wWiiist wasting time in school, and about his growing antagonism 
toward his father, who told him to “stick it out even though e 
was pretty sute to fail in everything. 

The client-centered approacli enabled the teaclier-coimselor 
to enter into this boy’s world, to see how he [elt aboiu horses, 
school, girls, his father, and other aspects of his life. Through 
this approach the teacher gained much more understanding 
than he could have gained by asking direct questions about 
each of these important areas of adjustment. 

Dut suppose i student doesn't speak so freely, 

A relaxed atmosphere often helps. The counselor ° 
cept silences, show that he is feeling wnh the student, and be 
careful not to aggravate the students difTicu y ' 5 

freely about himself. Sometimes another approach better. 

Richard came into Mr. Field's oIBce yl'h o';™"’ 5,', '"bS me 
a bit of defiance, saying. ‘ You ye probab^ rf ^ 

from the other teachers. They think I m die most aiiticuu p 

in the school.” . haven’t met the other 

1 just arrived in town last night r_- .q reach my own 

teachirs," said the counselor. "Anytvay. I prefer to ream y 
conclusions. What is your^name? 

"I’m Ricliard Claybom." wonder if you’d mind 

“Well. Richard, since I’m new hem. J /od?” 
helping me get organized. Do you hav Engel, she’ll 

“No, I don’t. If you’ll give me a "Ote to take to ^ b 
excuse me from study hall and 1 11 «> 8 . . 

This was the start of a and he passeti the history 

relations wiUt other teachers 
course that might have prevented his gr 
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The teacher<ounselor uses many approaches. For example, 
in the case ot a sixteen-yearold boy whose scholastic rctontt™ 
barely above average, Avhose food habits tvere poor, an w o 
had begun to smoke and keep late hours, the teacher-counselor, 
■vvho ivas also the boy’s English teacher, did the following 

things; I 

1. She always found time to make some pleasant persona 


comment several times a day. ■ i i jt 

2. She gave him a free period once a week to talk wit i i 

about anything that had been bothering him and to gam a 
new orientation to himself. . , 

3. She gave informal reading tests to see where he was as 
ing difficulty in reading his assignments. 

4. She helped him plan a more suitable course of study. ^ 

5. She encouraged him to join a reading club, a dramatic 

club, and a basketball team. After the boy’s interest in bas 'Ct 
ball \s-as well established, the coach told him confidenlia y 
that he would have to gain weight, get regular hours of sleep, 
and stop smoking to stay on the team. ^ . 

6. She asked him in English class to exhibit an airplane nc 
had built in industrial arts and to explain how he had ma R 
it. Pupils crowded around him afterward to hear more about 

7. In casual conversations with other teachers she 
them to gain more understanding of the boy so that they 
would meet his needs belter in their classrooms. 

The teacher-counselor works in these indirect ways, as we 
as through his counseling relationship with the student- 
Too frequently counselors spend most of their time wnt^ 
students who make trouble. Thb should not be. One "nonnal 
case — a boy who ssas unlikely to make trouble for other 
pie because he was so passive — presented no obvious symptoi^ 
but came to the counselor of his own accord. He said he wanted 
“vocational testing." but in back of this request ^^•as a desire 
to map out his life, to get a blueprint or a design for 
This, of course, ssas not possible. No one can chan another 
person’s life by means of tests. Tests are useful as a guide to 
next steps in learning, but they do not determine what '0<3 
tion a person should follower wliat kind of life he should lead- 
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In a short series of interviews tliis boy gained perspective 
and worked out a plan for achieving independence from his 
parents without causing them too mucli pain. His life will 
probably be more happy and stable than it would have been 
without the counselor’s assistance. 

Counseling is viesved by some as a field that only the expert 
dare enter. Yet at times a student needs only someone who 
can help him gain perspective on his problem and perhaps 
suggest a practical solution that he would not have thought of 
himself. At other times he may need to feel that there is some- 
one who is sympathetic and understands the pressures and 
strains under which he is living. In many instances a single 
interview with a student will provide the slight amount of 


assistance that he requires. 

Another case illustrates the work of a teadier-counse or 
whose time was limited, but who had excellent curaiilative 
records for each pupil. The counseling was 
core course in which pupils made an intensive study of occu 
pational fields and the preparation requisite for 
pupil had an interview with a petson engaged in the occupa 
tion in which he was particularly mtercsted. 

Before meeting the pupil, the 

the following '"*"”1',"'"? years of age, younger than 

Eleanor was an only child, sixteen ) hi 

most ot the other seniors she characterized as 

Her father was a professional man. tsnom s 
"easy to get along svith.” Her u^^ther \ ^ P Her 

cording to Eleanor, was hods of treating her. 

parenu did not seem to agree atisfactory except in the 

Her elementary > /ecorf was mtufactory.^^^^^^ 

fifth grade after she had returned f ^ fo, Uirce months, 

she had difficulty with her '">* year. In the 

Defective eyesight was discmWan^comc^.^^ 

sixth grade her real ‘Bt^^esW s ^ parents, 
suraed intellectual ‘pterests fhat P several group m- 

Her la as determined by the ppinu lower than 

telligence tests, was around im, „5uredW the Iowa Silent 

the Sverage ot bet class. In teadmg. score-grade 

Reading Test in the tenth gmde. her wmpr 

equivalent ot 13,1— was ahE“t ,S.^l,venth grade was HI- 'f" 
score on the Cross English Test m jpgUs Test of English .Vo- 
poinu below the class average On the mgi 
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cabulary in llic same grade her score seas 9^ ten P”'"/’, 
class median. Her score on the American Counci 
Test was 118. wliercas tiie class average was 135. She ohtamci 1 
best grades in biology ancl social studies. Slie played liie 
and was a member of nvo orchestras. >• . -i 

Throughout high school her marks were etjually disinmueu 
among B's. B— 's. and C’s. Her only A was in music. Her rank m tiie 
junior year was Scith in a class ol 40. In this school, Eleanor s a < 
dcmic record represented hard work and satisfactory accompiu 
ment for her. _ , ,, 

Eleanor's introspective reports revealed a lack of self-conn . 
and ability to get along with her classmates. She thought h 
unpopular, yet slic had once been elected president of , 

and once secretary of an important school organization, one 
that other persons had a better time than she, although her 
af activities during one week included a symphony concert, a pa h 
movies, an auto ride, and the theater- She also felt that her ^ 5 ^ . 
ers were indifferent to Iter. She disliked mathematics but enjoj 
science and literature. Her greatest desire was to be succcstsul a 
physician or psycliologiit. . 

The cumulative record also showed that she had taken ® . 

lastic aptitude test and had received a letter from a college ol n g 
scholastic standing saying that her aptitude test score was in u* 
third quarter — too low for admission to that college. . 

This accumulated information gave the teacher-counselor a pic* 
ture of a conscientious girl, svorking to tiie limits of her capacity 
and stimulated by her parents' ambition for her and by 
lion with classmates superior to her in mental ability. Her 
aspiration was loo high for her to maintain. She would not 
able to enter or succeed in a college having a scliolastic level re 
lively as high as that of the secondary school she was attending 
Attempts to maintain this level would result in constant strai 
and pressure and neglect of the social aspects of her development 
Ovcrprotectcd at home, where she occupied the center of attentio 
as the only child, she had felt, by contrast, neglected and inferio 
at school. 

Before the interview, Eleanor had learned a great deal in her 
core course about the requirements of colleges and the world 0 
work and had made tentative educational and vocational plan?- 
These included the choice of a university svhere the scholasti 
competition would not be so keen as in the colleges favored t>y 
her parents. She would have time for social activities without fee • 
ing the constant pressure of academic work, and could con^*nu 
her study of the violin in an afliliated school of music. Vocationa 7 
slie was looking forward to some kind of work in the field of punl|t 
health or to a career as hospital laboratory technician. This tenta 
live plan showed that Eleanor had gained considerable knowledge 
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of herself, of colleges, and of ihe world of work. The teacher- 
counselor listened to the plan as Eleanor had worked it out, en- 
couraged her to review the thinking that had gone into it, and 
showed appreciation of the insight and self-direction she had 
achieved. At every point the girl’s plan was in line with the syn- 
thesis the teaclrer<ounselor had made from ilie data in the cumu- 
lative record. 


In this case the teacher-counselor served diiefly as a con- 
sultant because (i) the pupil was intelligent and had developed 
a mature attitude toward herself, (2) she had had the advan- 
tage of group study of educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties, and (3) she had been encouraged by the school program 
as a whole to be objective, analytical, and self-directive. 

In another situation, the students were far more in need of a 
skilled counselor’s time. Their cumulative records were very 
inadequate; their curriculum included no time for 
tion of educational and vocational opportunities; they had had 
practically no experience in making choices and plans. I'or 
this reason a series of nine interviews was necessary to help a 


be^vildered boy gain a sense of direction. 

Stanley, at seventeen, was in his junior year of 
hind him was an academic record of current 

except physical education and manual , .i.p£5ucces$ 

term^he^was failing in mathematics. Still, f « f 
in school subjects, he had seldom ^en tardy ° ^ ^ 

his attendance record was so friends among 

manner and his good school a friendly, pleasant 

the students and teadiers and had made senoo / t- 


He thoiighl "77Se'’ope°n 

come from not knowing havc^never really cliosen 

most of the time. Thai is why, I • , „r.ej. ^le for a long 

my vocation, although my l|j (qj. [he future." He stated 

lime to put my mind down to ^.^ew what he wanted, 

that he Luld^like to become "a ob JhTt he had started." 

knew how to study and work and fim* a wa 

Here, indeed, was a challenge 10 . . g^jean Council Psycho- 

Two group tests of Scoring Intelligence Test 

logical Examination and the Quarter of the students 

-boU, placed him a little abotm the low^t quart 
ot his age and grade who had taken the 
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Uic time. They look at me and say: 'You’re ^ 

deciding ,«hat you want to do; do ynu want ■“ J'J ” 
or an engineer, or what?’ I guess I am big enoug , 

“Ts’Vhc counselor smiled sympathettally, ^[,2 

wish I did know, for it sure would be I 

school, they teach tor the bright students, and I m only avera 
guess. Anyway, I don't want to be a doctor or engm , y 
those things.” , . . 

CoUNSLtoa And you teel that it's one of those dungs that your 
folks wmld like you to be? .j 

Stanley. Thats it, I guess. Id hkc i p saying to 

not made that way, you )ust fave, and a 

me, ''Why don;, you have f '“J^y'have 'omejting to interest 


d see it that 


Co'umror-flmm'tarway^portsjncymn^^^^^^^^^^ 

Stanley (hetitning). That s d-^ure ‘ h y 
way. You know what I d 'A' “ 'X'j" *’mme. ' 


"tOTierand i worked on a '' “pdgo on to college and 
tliouclil, too, seeing 1 hk® SP® ’ j jijould know absolutely 
maybe try to be a coach— only gn 

svhat 1 want to be. ^AAftnanylioyi<’’’‘^PA‘i^ 

Counselor (Explained l/jcC « ^ ^ J i;,gtifne they 
made up Ihtir minds */!"‘‘^^”„rfenl wonldn't amount to 
college; that it d.dn't -n™" 'Jf (“^fSleger were ro tel up rl.a 
anyiSlug if he were nndec,ded">'s euetyone, end 

the first yeer or two were -nore you were mar, ,n- 

?e'^ded°a°Ld7p7ne;esra.yaWy^.)_^,, , , 

Stanley. Phewl Why ‘*'^1 ‘ S mudi. U S'“ y"! ‘‘f’ y" '“ lSi' 

fond of me, but * ^ |,t or succewlul » po„, til, lies end 

Con^lSoeiZessnred hm «Ss|ud ft dipieult to he exaetly 
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Fourth intewieuj: Stanley brought the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord which he had marked at home. He had gone ahead with his 
nlan? for a tutor and had figuretl out that he could have a tutoring 
period for a halt hour bcmecn ihe time 

hall nnrtice started. The counselor scored the Kuder blank ana 

‘"'4o daS' hh imeretts and goals still further, d.= rirunselor in- 
tr^uced till idea of Stanley's writing his autobiography. 

away from your “‘''Jj® y could just late it along easy 
'™d^ayi^ get'ifd"one !. colple of week Was that the tray 
you thought about 'p , ^ do it. Why don't you 

:-‘^SSSSMSsays.O.K.i 

Stanley. O.K., I u'tlji fuedncsday, then. 

Counselor. Right- S« y<>“ “ 

ri/i;u'nlertiiei«.'Stanleyeamclate. 

Counselor. Did you forget almnl ns today. Stanley 

cJrC:"wT;3o»‘yon'sho„,d tahe it over! Do yon 
really need it m j ha^e to l.ave it. I know I 

Stanley {bn^hlentng *^f2' *; uwu if I don't take it. . 

can do better in my other subjec malhe- 

Cowszi.ov.{ComuUedtherecoT^^ sU, died the 

malics was not f Uooh find colleces in which 
requirements °fj°” ^ ^i,„ased further educational plans.) 
,J^as in, errs, ed ' „,icd abonr his girl 

Sixth inlemen'.' At 'he heg™ ,„„di on his nnml. Toward 
Criend and her mfth'r' "^discu5ed the enunsehng process, 
the end of rite rnterv i, „cans to you. Stanley. 

^r;f?;nihcfo:.^ke’.hiuhinS.hon..haL 
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Stanley. I've been thinking about it — a lot. I know it made 
me think more. I told my mother, anti she said I would have to 
think about it myself and see what it means. I guess it will help 
me to know more about what I'm to be. ij , n 

Counselor (Explained that there were no tests that would lei 
him definitely what he should be, but that next week she woul 
go ouer them all with him.) . 

Stanley. Well, I know it's helping me. I never thought too muen 
before. I see things clearer now. I know I got another failure in 
math, and my mark went down in social studies, as 1 
it would; but after I drop math 1*11 bring the others up. inat 
all clearer now. It helps. 

Seventh interview: 

Stanley. Hello. I have the autobiography. It isn't very long, 
though. I had my father type it up for me. . 

Counselor. Thai's fine. Stanley. Thanks. What did your father 
think of your autobiography? , 

Stanley (iaiig/img). He said that I certainly hadn't leameo as 
much in high sdiool as he thought I had and that he than i 
think my English was very good. 

Counselor. And hotv do you feel? 

Stanley (g<«ing very red). Oh, mel I've got other troubles. 
Counselor. Troubles? 

Stanley (Talked at length about his girl friend and her mother.) 

Eipith interview: After greeting Stanley and exchanging a fesv 
words with him, the counselor spread out all the available infor* 
maiion and began to consider it with him, point by point: 

1. His idea of himself: a boy who is 

Good in sports. * 

Average or below average in academic subjects, because 

a. He spends so much time in sports. 

b. His study methods are poor. 

c. High school instruction is not on a level he can under- 
stand. 

The counselor commented that his appraisal of himself on the 
questionnaire was good, except that he had underestimated his 
teal mental ability, as indicated on the Wechsler-Bellevue test. 
His better-ihan-average ability became evident to him as he ex- 
amined the results of the test. 

2. Goals and purposes: 

To become a person who knows what he svants. 

To get good marks in school. 

Here they discussed the fact that he got his greatest satisfaction 
from outdoor activity. They considered the effect on these goals 
of failure in mathematics. This subject was useful to him: 
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a. In passingexaminationsforcollegeentrance. 

b. In raising his general score on die usual intelligence tests. 

c. In helping him to round out his general proficiency. 

The counselor pointed out the importance of starting from 
the beginning and budding a foundation in this field and 
made suggestions for tutoring and die use of workbooks. 

3 . Educational plans: Possibilities were — 

a. To enter an academy for the training of merchant seamen. 

b. To go to a college udiere he could major in physical edu- 
cation or recreational work and decide there more defi- 
nitely about his vocation. 

Here they discussed his poor high school record in contrast with 
his apparent scholastic aptitude. Th^ also faced the fact that 
low achievement would make it dilficult for him to get into 
college. 

4 . Family relationships: Tlicy faced the conflict between the goals 
his parents had in mind for him and his own inclinations. The 
questionnaire and the per50nalit)f inventory both showed that 
he was sensitive to his parents' wishes, wanted to please them, 
and yet also wanted to go ahead with his own plans. 

5 . Vocational interests; 

a. Pilot or other vocation involving adventure at sea. 

b. Physical education coach and teacher. 

They saw that being a coach might combine his own interests 
and those of his parents. They also noted that the interest bl.mk 
showed no strong interests; this might mean that he was flexible 
in his vocational choice and might develop new interests as his 
experience grew. 

Ninth interview: This was the.final interview. 

Stanley. Good morning. This won’t be the last one, will it? 

Counselor. Yes, I'm sorry that it must be, Stanley. 

Stanley. Oh, I had hoped — well, tliat you might have found you’d 
have some more time. 

Counselor. Did you have something in mind, Stanley? 

Stanley. No, ma'am, just tlrnt I think these talks have helped me 
a lot. I’ve been thinking about our talks, the way you said; and 
it seems to me that I know a lot more things now. Something 
else is funny, too. It used to be ih.at I had to read my history 
a lot of times to get any sense out of it; but lately it seems that 
if 1 read it one time and then look over it, I know it almost per- 
fect. My other subjects don't shotv much improvement yet, but 
I think they will. Afaybe it's that 1 used to tvorry about the sub- 
ject I was failing instead of working on my other subjects, (fie 
again discussed the leaching methods that made the subject 
Hard for him.) But now I’ve got it straight in my own mind that 
I’ll drop math now and gel workbooks so I can review it from 
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the beginning mysell. Did you get the namw of the 
Counselor {civhig him the references). Vm 8^^*^ 2°* S 

do the reviewing, Stanley. You will find it helpful on s 
counts. . , ,L. 

Stanley. My mother said I should have written down all tne 
things you told me last lime— that ! probably got them rawea 
up. Is there any way she could come in and talk sv’iih you. 
wants to, and I’d like her to, too, , , t, . 1 , vv.. 

Counselor. I'd be very glad to talk with her if you would both iiRc 
it, Stanley. 1 shall be here on Friday of this week. Why cion i 
you see if she can come in then. I’ll be glad to wait after sch 
to see her, if that svill be more convenient for her. _ 
Stanley. Gee, thanks a lot. I sure will; and I'll tell you Frida]^ 
CouNSFLOR. How docs she feel about these talks we've been ha • 


Stanley. She thinks tliey're a good idea except that I coiildn t r - 
member everything. We wrote to one college right away, but u ^ 
haven't hearil yet. What course do you think 1 should register in. 

Counselor {Explained again that the first Ituo years of 
were fairly general and would lay the foundation for a numo 
of vocations in which he was interested.) . » *, Vu 

Stanley. One of my relatives went to University. I ihougm 

about seeing if there was any chance of a scholarship for sporo 
there that I could get, the way he did. You know. I've chan^^ 
I'm learning about studying. It was mainly that 1 came to school 
just for the snorts before. Now when I know 1 have some worx 
to do, I donT put it off until the last minute. And when I sh 
down to study, 1 think about what we've said and it makes 
sense. And it’s easier to do. It sure helps. I always svanted to 
know what I could do, too: and now I have a better idea. Be- 
sides. 1 used to svorry about svhat I svas going to be and now l 
know that there are many things 1 might be. . . . An^vay, * 
don’t feel as lost or queer about not making up my mind, now 
that I know oUiers have Wen in the same boat. Funny, too, i 
did something else. You know, my girl’s mother says that one 
thing she has against me is that I can't talk; but I don’t have 
any trouble talking svith you — we keep going, don’t we? 
Counsklor. Yes. sve’ve kept going for nine periods now, Stanley 
Stanley. Ccc, has it been that many? Gosh, you svouldn’t think 
you could talk just about scliool and the svay you feel and such, 
that mudi. I sure have teamed a lot, though; and it helps. 

The licll rang at this point, and the counselor said she would 
like to hear how he made out and that she hoped he would stop 
in to sec her if he svantctl to talk things over further. 

Perhaps the best summary of this series of inierviesvs is ih® 
Iwy’s own srords, already quoted. He felt that some of in* 
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anxiety about his vocational dioice had been relieved, that 
iie saw more clearly the possible courses of action lie could 
take, and that he was able to study more efliciently. Equally 
important rvere the more hopeful idea he had acquired of 
himself and (he satisfying experience of having been able 
to talk freely with an understanding person. These results 
tvere obtained because the counselor explained tiie counsel- 
ing process to him, was a good listener, spoke the boy’s lan- 
guage, entered into his feelings, and used tests and inventories 
only as they contributed to an understanding of his interests 
and .ability. Tlie boy, on his part, took an active responsibility 
in the counseling process and found the relationship itself a 
satisfying experience. The testing situations likewise proved 
to be experiences in which he found himself successful and in- 
terested. Expressing his thoughts and feelings in a secure coun- 
seling relation helped to relieve his anxiety about them. 

The apparent loss of rapport at the beginning of the fifth 
inters’icw may have been due to too much direction on the 
pan of the counselor in the previous interview or to any of a 
number of other factors, such as disappointment over the fail- 
ure of the tutoring plan or disturbing conditions at home or 
at school. It may have been because the suggested autoblog- 
rapliy savored of a school assignment. At this point he may 
have thought of the counselor as a teacher who interested 
only in his mastery of subject matter, instead of as a person 
interested in helping him to do the things he wanted to do 
.and be tiie kind of person he wanted to become. 

The interv’iewcr might be criticized for not having talked 
with both parents and for not having worked with the teachers 
and administrators more closely. Actually, counseling in this 
school was difficult because of a lack of full and undcrstand- 
ingcooperation on the part of the staff. The insightgained by 
the boy was all to the good, but it needed to be reinforced by 
all the persons in his environment working together. 

There are two main avenues of adjustment: (i) reducing 
the environmental pressures and strains to a level at whicli 
the individual can cope with them, and (2) helping him to 
pull himself together and diange his attitude toward himself 
and others. Mother Goose put it this tvay: 
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■^For e\eTy evil under the sun 
There is a remedy— or, there is none, 
llf there be one, go and find it,^ 

If there be none, never mind iL 

COUNSELING STUDENTS WHO PRESENT SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Of tire various problems of adolescents, many they solve 
themselves, some they talk over with parents and friends, a 
few they bring to a counselor in whom they have confidence, 
a few they discuss at the invitation or request of the coun- 
selor. 

In their freely tsTitten compositions about themselvw ado- 
lescents often manifest marked maturity in solving their ot'n 
problems. The following compositions are only two of many 
that might be quoted: 

WTien I first entere<l high school, I was very exdtirf. I felt vcrv 
grown up and important. High school to me was just fooibalU 
baseball, and basketball games, plays, movies, and clubs. 1 soon 
realired differently though, when report time came around. I dis- 
coverd two very ugly Fs on my report, one in English and one m 
typing. I was at a toss as to what to do. I discussed it svith our 
counselor and she helped to straighten me out. She told me that by 
taking an extra half credit a semester I could make these subjects 
up and then take speech in order to make up my English, for Eng- 
lish is one subject that you must pass. Now I am in the 
semester and have made up the credits in typing and English. By 
my last semester I will be all straightened out and I now realize 
that the sports and fun of high school are important, but not 2 $ 
important as your homework and classwork.* 

Recently I hate been faced with a problem which seemed of 
great importance to me. I will graduate in February and have eseO’ 
hope of entering nuning school the same month. When I 
information from die hospital where I hope to train, I discovered 
that I was lacking one credit in social studies. This came as 2 
blow to me because 1 wanted so much to start in February instead 
of putting it off for a whole semester. 

1 don't belic\-e that the lack of credit was my fault and I don t 
wish to pul die blame on my adviser, but I had stated ss'Iien I 
came to diis scliool that 1 wished to enter either medical school or 
nursing school. Since my adviser knesv this, it seems to me that she 
should Iiasc made provisions for it in my long-range program. 

» Ruih Strang. "Msnifcslaijmwol Maiuritj in AdotcKcno." Mental 
October, ijig. 
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'iVhcn 1 spoke to the director of nunes about it, she told me that 
if my marks were high enough, I would he able to enter the school 
and make up the credit during my training. J hope I will be able 
to do this. If not, I must wait until September. 

1 believe that the school should have persons well equipped to 
advise the pupils as to the subjects they should take. They should 
know the requirements for the different scliools and their courses. 
If they are not sure, they should have the information at hand 
where it could be found easily, before giving the tvrong advice.’ 

To many a young person today, the words of Thomas Hardy 
must seem tvriitcn for liim; 

i, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 

In this strange world each one needs someone who under- 
stands, and helps him to understand himself. 

Adolescents need parents, even though they resent adult 
interference. One gifted founeen-year*old girl described viv- 
idly the role her understanding parents played in helping her 
through this transition period. She said: 

I was lucky— and I can thank my parents for it. Through the 
years, Uiey had bored into me enough sense so that f finally real- 
ized what a silly fool I ivas being and cut it out P.D.Q. They didn’t 
take me and say, “This is atvful, you must stay home and never see 
those dreadful children again.” They just Jet me go, having the 
faiili that f would find out myself the hard way. tVell. I did. And 
I’m glad in a way I went through it. I learned a lot of things from 
it, and learned them by experience, the best way to learn. . . . 

... 1 think that parents are by far the most important. Every 
single kid I know who is in a mess, without any exception, has 
some kind of family trouble in one vi-ay or another. 1 think that 
my parents reared me the best w’ay a child could be reared, and I 
will be eternally grateful. Ever since I could think for myself at all 
— 1 have. I’ve ahvays made my own dedsions, and carried them 
out, learning through experience. If my decisions svere svrong, I 
soon found out — and I found out myself. I knew they were wrong, 
but if I h.id been told b)’ my parents tliey svere wrong. I ivould be 
very reluctant to accept it. 

However, this had to be done tactfully — I mustn’t get too inde- 
pendent — for, after all, 1 ivas and am young. Naturally, 1 don't 
Know all the answers, and sonte wrong decisions, carried out with- 
out advice, would lead to serious consequences. So, somehow, my 
mother and father were so reasonable and understanding that, 
p. 567. 
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instead of reacting to thU 

distant from them, 1 became closer. And I ranfided >” “'r" P°'.' 
than average. This teas because I realized tliat tf • to 

vice about something it tvould he g<^, and yet I ‘ 

worry that they would maie any decision. . . . 

1 feel genuine pity for . . . are those who don t feel that they ca 
confide in their parents.* 


The teacher, too. who is able to maintain this kind of rela- 
tionship is a source o£ strength and stability to adolescents w o 
desire support but resist domination. Too often parents an 
teachers unwittingly reinforce unhealthy tren^. The) en 
courage excessive docility or dependence by givung it t 
approN’al, By this misplaced sympathy lliey may reinforce e 
diild’s tendency to give up easily. 

If the child’s needs are not satisfied in constructive s^a)‘S, 
they persist as drives to secure affection, attention, 
security, adventure, power. Karen Homey ’ has describe 
three attitudes, any one of which may become predominant 
and determine condua. The)' are manifested in different de- 
grees and combinations: 

1. Tlie tendenc)' to move lou-ard people. Those in whom 
this attitude predominates cling to others, expeaing tlieir 
personal relationships to solve their problems. They comp^ 
readily; never feel sure of themselves. They are preoccupi 
with what otliers expect iliem to think, and try to develop 
qualiiies that make them los'able. They are soft, generous, 
considerate. Tliey are the “good” children — affectionate, s)^' 
pailietic, compliant to all appearances. Underneath, however, 
the)' may liavc sharp claws that hurt other people. 

2. The tendency to move against people. These individuals 
see the world as hostile, and become aggressive. By making 
themselves strong, ihc)' arc able to fight, dominate, exploit- 
Tlic)' N'alue strength, power, relentlessness; die)' show con- 
tempt for weaknesj, yicldingness. 

3. Tlic tendenc)' to mosc away from people. Persons with 
this attitude withdraw, want to be left alone, do not face their 


* Ruth StraRj. Inpttling m Yeunelf, pp. So-Si. Consumer Education 
National Auoctation of Serimdaiy-Scboot Principals, Washington. DC- 

* Karen Homer, Innrr Con/ticis. W. W’. Norton and Company- 
YotI. 1515. 
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conflicts with reference to people. They avoid close ties, live 
secluded lives. Under their surface solicitude for others, they 
may take sadistic pleasure in frustrating the expectations and 
joys of others. Their withdratval may be an unconscious effort 
to avoid conflicts that would be precipitated by closer con- 
tacts. 

These trends are present in varying degrees in all people. 
They become more perceptible during adolescence. 

In order to understand an adolescent it is important to 
know the answers to these questions: 

1. In which direction is be moving? 

2. ^Vluch self is acceptable to him; which unacceptable? 

3. If his more acceptable self coincides with cultural de- 
mands, are tliere other strong trends within him that are caus- 
ing conflict? 

4. ^Vhat is he doing to resolve the conflict? 

Adolescence is a flexible transition period. Therein lies its 

danger and its opportunity. Development may take a turn for 
better or for worse. Its direction depends largely on condi- 
tions in the home, school, and neighborhood, and on guidance. 

Emotionally Disturbed Students. When, without adequate 
cause, a student cries frequently; is restless, worried, lacking 
in self-confidence, timid, stubborn, withdrawing; has temper 
tantrums; or shows other signs of emotional immaturity or 
disturbance, the teacher-counselor tries to understand why. 
Emotional instability may arise from feelings of insecurity or 
j need for affection or recognition. Often an adolescent clings 
to childish ways because he has not learned more mature ways 
of coping with the complexities of his enlarging world. Emo- 
tional behavior is tire individual's way of getting something 
he wants or of coping with a disturbing condition. From his 
Xobservation of students and his conversation with them, the 
sensitive teacher-counselor can recognize those wlio need in- 
dividual help. If these cases are neglected in their early stages, 
the chances of successful treatment are greatly reduced. 

Accordingly, the teacher should be alert to note tliose stu- 
dents who give the impression of being "queer" or different 
from adolescents they have knosvn. those who show sudden 
cljanges iti their behavior, and those who seem to he becoming 
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increasingly withdrawn, unhappy, moody. Some time ago 
George K. Pratt gave a useful list of ‘'danger sisals that 
teacher-counselors should recognize as possible indications 
of ners’ous breakdoisms.* Among the most serious he placed 
overconscientiousness, various kinds of morbid guilt 
tions, and extremely "model” behavior. Second to these, an 
equally important in some cases, are seclusive, ivithdraitfing. 
or shut-in tendencies. IndKdduals showing these tendencies 
are "poor mixers,” retreat into themselves, and brood iv’hen 
criticized or scolded. Marked depression and persistent, pe^ 

\'asive feelings ofinferiority or discouragement likerviseshou 

be regarded as possible danger signals. An intense, exclude 
interest in religion may indicate emotional disturbance. The 
appearance of “queer” habits, such as excessive hand-n’ashin^ 
fear of dirt or germs, and a compulsive urge to arrange o 
jccts always in a particular order, i^dll cause the teaclier- 
counselor justifiable concern. Inability to talk about anxieties 
and conflicts may also indicate emotional disturbance. 

The teacher, howe\-er, should try to distinguish betwen per- 

N-asive, persistent tendencies that do not improve under the best 

environmental conditions that he can provide, and behawr 
that represents merely transitory phases of development. The 
first require expert help while the second can be treated by 
"mental hygiene first aid.” Tt is the responsibility of the 
!ieacher<ounselor to recognize danger signals, obtain whatever 
'expert service is available, refer the case skillfully, and co- 
Joperate intelligently in the treaunenL 

I In brief, the teacher-counselor contributes to the emotional 
development of students in several ways: 

By being so well adjusted himself that he does not create 
problems in his students. 

By understanding child and adolescent behavior so that he 
does not reinforce detrimental trends. 

By detecting early signs of emotional disturbance. 

By making adjustments in the group that are generally help- 
ful. 

By counseling individuab. 

. • Ceoritc K_ Tran. “NcTTom Breakdown: A Teen Age Danger," ParenU, 6 : 

H-15. March. 1931. 
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By skillfully referring serious cases for whatever expert as> 
sistance is available. 

Since understanding of behavior is essential to helping chil- 
dren grow up emotionally, tlie teacher-counselor should have 
knowledge of the influence of family attitudes and relation- 
ships and of thedeeper meaning of common kinds of behavior. 
For example, the "spoiled” q/iild is often the child who has 
not been loved and cherished. He may have an abundance of 
material things but keeps demanding more to fill his emo- 
tional lack. On the other hand, the child who has grown up 
with plenty of real affection in his home is likely to be poised, 
considerate, cooperative. 

Belligerent, chip-on-the-shoulder behavior often masks a 
deep feeling of inferiority. In time the arrogant, superior, 
cocksure attitude breaks down and may be followed by de- 
pression, doubt, resentment, bitterness. People often avoid an 
individual like this and tluis accentuate his difficulty. Or he 
may become resigned and adjust on a lower level of aspira- 
tion, or withdraw from people and seek superiority through 
studiousness or the development of some special skill. He 
needs help in understanding why he beljaves as he does. 

The overconscientious student’s excessive effort to do the 
right thing is often encouraged by teachers who do not per- 
ceive the possible dangers ahead. Carried to excess, this tend- 
ency results in a growing detachment from social life and an 
unsatisfactory adjustment to reality. Fortunately, there are 
many opportunities for these individuals to satisfy their need 
to be of service through social activities that contribute to a 
well-rounded personality. 

The student who is overdependeni upon affection finds 
other kinds of success meaningless. All his interests, eneig^ies, 
and feelings center around the person to whom he has at- 
tached himself. He overreacts to frustration, shows undue de- 
spair and depression over a slight disappointment, feels hu- 
miliated when his affection is not reciprocated, fean being 
alone, feels that he lives in a hostile world. He may try hard 
to be loving and friendly, but he cannot succeed because he is 
too egocentric, too much concerned with his o^vn fears. It 
takes a most skillful psychotherapist to help him see his poten- 
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tialities for more satisfying relaiions. Once he perceive him- 
self more hopefully, he iviU be better able to cope tvith Uie 

harmful, crippling aspects of his overdependence. 

One form of die so-called ‘•crush” represents the tendency to 
cling to a member of the same sex. It may be an evidence ot 
failure to establish the masculine or feminine role, or of need 
for affection or for an outlet for sexual energy. Its inadence 
is highest in segregated schools and camps or other situations 
in which access to the opposite sex is limited. In its mild form, 
such a “crush” may be regarded as a normal transitional stage 
of development, bridging the gap between attachment to e 
parent and the eventual marriage relationship. In its «treme 
and pathological form, it is recognized as homosexuality. 

These different layers of intensity in the homosexual tren^ 
require different treatment. At the normal end of the scale, it 
can be utilized as a step in growth. \Vhen the friendship i* 
becoming too exclusive, the individual can be helped to see 
how much more he or she can grow through contacts with 
persons of varied interests. Sometimes what seems to be a 
homosexual trend is only a delayed or arrested development 
that yields quite readily to treatment. When the lenden^ ts 
deep-seated, a psychotherapist is needed to help the individua 
recognize homosexual tendencies as part of his makeup an 
total adjustment. When there are no psychotic elements, 
therapy is likely to be successful. Endocrine treatment has 
been disappointing. 

Unless integration of the personality takes place througi 
the great natural forces — work, play, love, religion — aided ^ 
the counseling process, adolescent turmoil may be prolonged 
into adult life. 


Sociol Relations. Failure in social relationships, as has alrea^ 
been suggested, is usually a symptom of more deep-seated 
causes. Insecurity may underlie the behavior of the girl who 
is "boy-crazy” as well as of the one who is "boy-shy." In the 
case of a college girl who was moving rapidly toward promis- 
cuity, the following factors seemed to be involved: anxiety 
about her health and social status, rejection by her mother 
and by the college, inability to attract the boy in whom she 
was really interested, anxiety about not living up to the role 
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she UTis expected to p]ay in Hfe, some confusion about her sex 
role, actual fear of the sex relation, and a sense of emptiness 
that she tlioughi a love relationship might fill. This g^rl was 
obviously bothered by her sex relationships and wanted to 
talk about her perplexities witli a person who was objective 
and could lielp her to handle the situation. She needed to get 
a clear idea of her more acceptable self, to recognize the plus 
values in her experiences, and to learn how these experiences 
could contribute to her development. 

In dealing with sex problems many teacher-counselors make 
the mistake of trying to deal with sex as a separate aspect of 
life rather than as part of the individual’s total personality, 
his family relations, and the culture in which he lives. 

Another common mistake is to ignore the student's present 
attitude and information about sex. Fritz Redl ' compared 
counselingin this area to packing a suitcase that is already half 
full. Instead of jamming in more things, the sensible person 
would first sort out what is already in the suitcase and then 
repack it. Simihirly, the counselor should encourage the stu- 
dent to tell how he feels, or hosv boys and girls of his age feel, 
about sex. 

hfasturbation is anotljer way in wJ»ich many children and 
adolescents get satisfaction that should be obtained on a higher 
level of maturity. Often the teaclier-coimselor will find tliat 
the practice itself is a serious cause of anxiety. Worry about 
it absorbs intellectual energy and may lead to failure in aca- 
demic subjects. Glib, general reassurance usually docs not 
Jielp; specific reassurance about tlie aspects of masturbation 
that are bothering the student and a clear-clut rejection of 
unsound beliefs often does help. 

The counselor can obtain important dues to the individual's 
social relations by observing other persons' responses to him. 
For example, Afary’s isolation from the other cliildrcn became 
more apparent as she grew older. Her only pleasure in life 
seemed to be reading books that she got from the public li- 
brary. Recognizing her need for social contacts, the eigJuh 

rFn'K R«ll. "The Techni«{iie of Sex Mutsiion,** in Sfx Eduealion; FacU 
and Attitude! (Revised), pp. s^-sS. Child Study Association of America. New 
Vork. 
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grade teacher asked her to take charge of the small school li- 
brary, ivith several girls assisting her. Success in this svork 
resulted in a changed attitude and better relationships with 
other pupils. 

The teacher-counselor realizes that he cannot make a boy 
or girl popular. In fact, if he gives special attention to the stu- 
dent in need of social approval, he may actually mark him as 
“teacher’s pet” and alienate him from his peers. It is better to 
form small congenial groups and provide suitable activities 
for these individuals. In the junior high school, where differ- 
ences in maturity, background, and interest are so great, n i5 
especially difficult to develop the social program. With such 
a diverse group, it is necessary to provide a variety of recrea- 
tion for young people at different stages of development- 
The other approacli to improved social relations is through 
counseling, group discussions, and role-playing of social situa- 
tions. A knowledge of social usage and simple technics of get- 
ting along with people often help a “shy guy” or girl to ex- 
press their real friendliness. 

Fomily Relotions. Some of the home problems of students 
are indicated by quotations from high school pupils: 

Tlie financial problems of the family concern me; also my_ dif- 
ficulty in certain subjects in my school work and a serious inte- 
rioriiy complex about myself and life in general. 

The school could help by showing more personal interest and 
considering a child’s home training before condemning him. 

My parents have been having trouble lately and may separate. 
Then i may have to live with my brother and leave school here. 
I should like to have a long talk sviih Miss Hansen and see if there 
was some way I could talk to my parents and keep them together. 

Adolescents are frequently in conflict with other members 
of the family. Tliey complain about parents who persist in 
their possessiveness or insist on adherence to old-world cus- 
toms or beliefs that run counter to the modem world. Some 
have problems of competing with a brighter older brother or 
sister or feel displaced by a younger, more engaging child. 

They less frequently recognize more subtle family influ- 
ences that may he even more detrimental. When parents do 
not accept a child for what he is, svhen they try to make him 
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what he is not, when they give him the impression that he is 
valued only for what he can do, not for himself, they often 
create anxiety and insecurity. The child senses that achieve- 
ment is precarious, depending upon the suitability of the 
tasks assigned and the group in which he happens to be placed. 
Some parents openly reject the less able or attractive child 
of the family. They may characterize him as stupid, “dumb," 
awkward, selfish; and he may be so in comparison with tJse 
rest of the family. Nevertheless, it is his inalienable right as a 
human being to be given opportunities to develop his best 
poteniialities, however limited they are. Some recent experi- 
ments in animal psychology suggest that the most serious 
deprivation of all is acceptance follou’ed by rejection. For 
example, the teacher who is at first completely accepting and 
friendly and then suddenly clamps down often experiences an 
extreme reaction of hostility on the part of the individuals or 
group subjected to tin's sudden change of attitude. 

Afany parents are at fiiiih, to be sure. But it does not help 
matters to blame them. Instead, the counselor should rein- 
force family integrity whenever possible, as, for e.\ample, by 
a word or two in praise of some good quality in the father or 
mother. When a gifted child says disdainfully that he is not 
like other members of the family, the counselor should help 
him to analyze this attitude and discover why he feels as he 
does toward his less gifted family. 

When a child is rejected because of lack of ability or at- 
tractiveness, the teacher-counselor may help him to accept 
himself and to attain success along some line which die fam- 
ily prize. The individual is rare, indeed, ivho does not have 
some good features. Many homely children have become ‘'dis- 
tinguished, " ‘'cbic," or "sman” by giving thought to their 
personal appearance. It is especially important for the physi- 
cally handicapped child to be groomed and dressed as at- 
tractively as possible. 

The counselor can frequently help the child or adolescent 
develop a more understanding attitude toward his mother— 
to recognize that: "Moiher lias difficulty in showing her love 
for you.” "Mother has troubles of her own.” One girl, for ex- 
ample, was able to see how cruel her mother ]>ad been, yet 
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lealize that she had not tranted to be cruel. She tt»k a more 
ssmpathetic attitude totvard her mother, and no longer tell 
so guilty about her past behavior and resenunent toward her 

mother. , 

In the case ol a boy tvho Wis going through the process oi 
psychological separation from his mother, a counselor was able 
to interpret skillfully hU new insight. At one point the coun- 
selor said, “Don’t you think this feeling of respect for your 
mother, which you now have, is more mature than your 
earlier feelings?” Thus the counselor reinforced tlie boy s new 
strivings for independence and helped him to work out is 
family relationships. At the same time the counselor, at t e 
boy’s request, talked with the mother and helped her to realize 
that when the boy discontinued his childish expression o 
affection it did not mean he no longer loved her. 

In some cases little progress can be made in a students 
school adjustment until attitudes or other conditions in the 
home are changed. The teacher-counselor may have one or 
' two helpful interviews with parents, but he must rely on soaal 
workers and psychiatrists to make any fundamental changes 
in deep-seated parental attitudes and home conditions. The 
role of the teacher is developmental; it U to help parents help 
their cliildren grow up.right. 

Hcolth. Tlic need for health counseling is evident in every 
surs'ey of health conditions. Health problems are presTilent. 
Marked progress has been made in the control of communica- 
ble diseases, but accidents, mental disorders, and heart disease 
and cancer are increasing. Health conditions enter into every' 
counseling situation. No matter what the apparent problem, 
attention should be given to the student’s physical condition. 
Body, mind, and spirit are inseparable — this is the modem 
psychosomatic emphasis. 

Every student should keep a basic, cumulative health record 
on which the scliool physician, prisate physician, camp doctor, 
physical education teacher, and others concerned with his 
hcalih, record his health status and achievements. Such a 
record helps to coordinate the svork of health specialists and 
serses as an incentive to tlie individual to improve his physt* 
cal condition. 
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. The teacher-counselor who is not an expert in health edu- 
j cation should never prescribe diets or treatment. His role is 
j to encourage the student to take responsibility for his own 
jliealth and to help him to make intelligent use of available 
.^-jresources forits improvement. Thecoimselor's work should be 
ireinforced by an cflective program of health instruction and 
health service.* 

Discipline Problems (see also pages 127-130) , A great deal of 
behavior that disturbs the class and the teacher is a natural 
reaction to schoof as the student perceives it. Under certain 
conditions, rebellion is a sign of healthy growth. The teacher 
need not look for deep-se.-ited causes of transitory surface be- 
havior; he can deal with it in the group. However, if tl»e be- 
havior persists and seems to be affecting the individual or the 
group unfavorably, the teacher<ounselor may work along 
these general lines: 

1. Help the individual to understand why he behaved in 
that ivay; WJjen did he begin to act that way? What led to the 
behavior? Under what circumstances does lie misbehave? How 
does he feel about it? What seem to be the motives underlying 
the behavior? '^Vhal satisfactions does he get from it? How is 
the behavior related to the kind of person he wants to become? 
How is his behavior affecting others? 

2. Remove or cliangc, so hr as possible, conditions that give 
rise to the undesirable behavior; as, for example, an inappro- 
priate program of academic work or overemphasis on compe- 
tition. 

3. Establish a counseling relationship (see pages 244-246) 
in which the student adueves a new and better orientation 
toward himself and others. 

Certain kinds of misbehavior occur frequently in schools 
and colleges: stealing, cheating, being tardy or truant, disturb- 
ing the group by "showing off," being rude, or having temper 
tantrums. A few suggestions for tlie understanding of these 
kinds of behavior may be hefpfuk 

Stealing may arise from many different causes: actual need 
of tJie stolen articles, equally real need of clothing and spend- 
» SI.irgaKt L. Leonard, Health Counteling for CirU, A. S. Rarnes and Com- 
pany, JJew York, 
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ing money to maintain status in the group, desire for adven- 
ture, conformity to the values of a gang, disturbance over sex 
questions. Obviously a kindly talk and a discussion of how 
wrong it is to steal will not solve the problem; the counselor 
must deal with tlie causes, not the s^Tnptoms. 

Cheating may indicate an unsuitable curriculum and poor 
methods of instruction coupled with pressure at home to 
achieve high marks. The school may also be at fault in put- 
ting too much stress on marks and examinations rather 
on individual grow'th. If personal development is emphasized, 
the futility of cheating becomes obvious. The morale of the 
group and the prevalent attitude toward clieating are deter- 
mining factors — “It just isn’t done” i/enus “Everybody ch^ts. 

Tardiness and truancy likewise often have their roots in an 
unsuitable curriculum and ineffective methods of teaching 
Tardiness among children of low intelligence was practically 
eliminated in one school by making the first period in the 
morning highly interesting. Tlie pupils came svillingly and 
promptly to school. School tasks were associated with pleas- 
antness rather than with unpleasantness. 

Much tardiness and absence are the fault of the parent, 
not the dtild. Irregularity of parental habits and schedules 
makes it difiiculi for some children to get to school on time. 
One principal suggested Uiat the mother buy an alarm clock 
which should be set for going to bed as well as for getting up- 
The younger the child, of course, the more dependent he is 
upon the parents* habits of life. It is easy to see how unjust 
it might be to blame a child for absence or tardiness before 
investigating the causes (see pages 3-4), 

One teacher handled the attendance problem in the following 
way: Miss Ramsey had in her homeroom forty tenth grade girh 
between the ages of fourteen and sesenteen. Throughout the 
school, absence was a serious problem that had been handled 
unsuccessfully in an adminisiTatt%*e instead of a guidance way. 
Eaclt homeroom teaclier reported her cases to the office, where a 
school-wide list of absentees svas mimeographed each day and 
distributed to all teachers the following morning. The individ- 
ual teachers checked their class attendance records of the previous 
day against this list to ascertain tlie "cutters." The student svho 
had nit a class was reported to the office and to her official teacher. 
The office presumably took action after the third report was re- 
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ceived for the same student. This s^'stcm had not reduced absence 
berause no positive attitudes toivard good attendance had been 
built, classes were not made sufficiently vital and important to 
the students, and the number of absentees was so large mat it was 
impossible to confer with each one. 

Under these conditions, Miss Ramsey attempted to improve 
attendance in lier own room. After talking individually with sev- 
eral of her student leaders, she presented the problem frankly to 
tlie homeroom class as one on which she needed their help. WJjai 
wotilcl they suggest? They decided to divide into committees, 
each trying to find a solution which they would report in dra- 
matic form to the class. For two weeks they spent the homeroom 
period in committee work with the teacher serving as consultant. 
Then the programs began. One of the programs took the form 
of an "absentee clinic,” in svliicli one student presented his prob- 
lem and the others served as a "board of advisers.” Another com- 
mittee presented statistics on ihe number of days of absence and 
the causes of absence. They obtained these data by interviewing 
each student who had missed a class. They analyzed the reasons 
and showed how each kind of absence could be avoided in the 
future. 

\VI>ite this CTOiip work was going on. Miss Ramsey interviesved 
individually the students svho showed no improvement in their 
attendance record. For example, Jane had often been absent from 
school and had been reported for cutting classes on numerous oc- 
casions. From the records. Miss Ramsey noted iliat Jane was the 
oldest girl in the class and also the most intelligent.' She had lost 
a year in elementary school because of illness and another year in 
high scliool because of poor attendance. In die first interview Jane 
assumed the attitude that after all, it was her own business 
whether or not she attended classes. Miss Ramsey said she thought 
a girl of fane's maturity and intelligence should hase more in- 
sight than the average student into the values of a high school 
education. This comment seemed to release mucli pent-up feel- 
ing. Jane told about her belief that she was "dumb,” her desire 
to get ahead, her feeling of inferiority because she was older than 
the others, her wish to graduate from high school. After listening 
with genuine understanding and acceptance Miss Ramsey asked 
Jane whether she would svant to tackle an accelerated program 
and graduate in one and a half years. Jane was thrilled at the sug- 
gestion. Miss Ramsey obtained the vice-principal’s consent on the 
condition that Jane would demonstrate her ability to apply her- 
self to school work for the remainder of the term. She and Jane 
talk^ over the responsibility of undertaking an accelerated pro- 
gram; the final decision was /eft to her. 

Jane svas challenged by the opportunity and determined to jus- 
tify bfiss Ramsey’s conJidencc in her. She applied herself con- 
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scientiously to her ^vork and finished the term with but one ab- 
sence. According to the agreement, she entered the acaleratea 
program the next term. Miss Ramsey kept in touch n ith Jane ana 
svas confident that she vould complete the program successlully. 

This teacher attacked the problems of absence from both 
the preventive and remedial sides, by group tvork methods 
and by counseling. By studying the records as a background 
for skillful interviews, she tried to discover vital interests on 
which to build a more successful school experience. 

Behavior such as disturbing the group by making silly re- 
marks, interrupting, or talking while someone else has the 
floor may also be primarily a curriculum problem. If a cluld 
fails to respond to suitable subject matter and instruction, 
other possible causes should be explored. Unless the teacher 
knows the motives underlying the student's conduct, he is 
likely to do the wrong thing. 

"Siiowing off' is another way in which students express 
their needs. Sometimes this kind of behavior is associated with 
reading diffiailty which should be diagnosed and corrected. 
Too frequently teachers take the attitude, “He could do bettCT 
if he tried.” Actually, such a student cannot do better until 
be is helped to understand his difficulty and correct it through 
remedial work. 

Rudeness, too, requires understanding. If tlie teacher recog- 
nizes possible underlying causes of rudeness, he will not be- 
come angry' about it. He will make sure his requests are 
reasonable and not be afraid to admit he is wrong. Home 
relations arc likely to be involved; a negative attitude toward 
the teacher may be a reflection of antagonism tou’ard a par- 
t^ni. The morale of the school enters in here, too; in some 
schools rudeness is socially taboo. 

Temper tantrums become less frequent as the child be- 
comes more mature. The tcacher<ounsclor needs to under- 
stand the underlying reasons for this behavior. While angry, 
the individual is usually not accessible to counseling. When 
he is calm again, he may Ijc glad to consider how he can 
overcome this personality “fault line." If the teacher realiro 
that the child himself is often anxious and frightened by hb 
uncontrolled expressions of emotion, he svill be more sj-m- 
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pathetic than stern. In certain families an emotional outburst 
is tlic adolescent's only means of getting the things he needs 
for his best development. 

Bockward or Handicapped Students. In counseling students 
with physical, mental, or emotional impairments, the teacher- 
counselor needs facts about the handicap and resources for 
dealing with it. He should know when the defect .appeared. If 
a child is born with a physical abnormality he is more likely 
to become adjusted to it and to have a Jess difficult problem of 
habit revision than if he acquires it later in life. TJjc teacher 
should also know about the child's environment. If the child's 
parents accept the handicap and help him to accept it, they 
make his adjustment much easier. In a sense, every child is 
exceptional and should be helped to grow up in his own best 
way. The handicapped child should be given preparation tor 
leading a life as nearly normal and complete as his handicap 
will allow. U he is overprotccted, if things arc done for him 
that he can do himself, Ite is likely to get the idea that he is not 
capable or competent. He should have opportunity to be of 
service to others and feel that he is needed. 

In counseling the mentally retarded child, it is important 
for tlie teacher-counselor to obtain medical and psychological 
information on the nattirc of the retardation. The physician 
h.i3 dat.i that indicate whether the retardation is likely to get 
progressively worse; tlie psychologist supplies information on 
ijosv the individual's mind works under certain siandardited 
conditions. There is always the possibility tltat the retarda- 
tion was caused by early emotional disturbance. A few cases 
have been reported in which supposedly feeble-minded chil- 
dren began to learn wlicn placed in a permissive, accepting 
environment. Behavior problems arc often associated with 
mental deficiency because the demands of the environment 
are not appropriate to the individual's mental cap.ncity. In a 
favorable institutional cnsTroiiment misconduct tends to de- 
crease'. 

One of the teacher’s most dilficuli guidance tasks is to tell 
a p. 7 rent that bis child is mentally retarded. For the most part, 
tlie parents of mentally retarded children do not u-ant an ac- 
curate measure of their child's menul status in years and 
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months. They really want an understanding of their o^vn emo- 
tional needs. The main purpose of the first interview, 
fore, is to help the parents to accept the child as he is. Even- 
tually this acceptance should enable the parents to svork out a 
plan that they can cany out independently. 

The successful interpretive inter%'ie%v usually follows a se- 
quence somewhat like this: 

1. A recognition of the parent’s concern about the child: 
"You are naturally worried about Tom’s lack of process, 
aren’t you?" This convinces the parent that the interviewer 
understands his problem and is in sympathy with him. 

2. A clarification of the parent’s feeling about the problem. 
"Just what is it about Tom’s development that concerns you 
most?" This enables the parent to bring out his major an 
minor concerns, all of which are accepted by tlie worker as 
worthy of attention. Toward the end of the parent's explana- 
tion the worker may ask, "What age child do you think Tom 
is like now?" 

3. A request from the parent for specific information about 
the child’s mental status: The parent may first ask the general 
question, "^NHiat do you think his mental ability is?" To this 
question the worker may reply, "He can do the sort of thin^ 
that a six-year-old child usually does.” He does not use the 
technical words describing mental retardation but speaks of 
the child as one wlio is "slow to learn." 

4. A request for more specific information on what the child 
will be able to do: The worker may go over with the parents 
some of the things they know the child can do, and mention 
some of the tasks on the tests tliat he could and could not do. 
He emphasizes the things the child can do, but usually does 
not try to predict the child’s future development. 

5. Discussion of what should be done: This follows di- 
rectly from the consideration of what the child can do and 
can learn. The parent should be encouraged to express his 
opinion and describe any plans he has in mind. If the plans are 
sound, the worker can assist in carrying them out. 

6. Encouraging the parent to express his feeling of respon- 
sibility for the child's retardation — usually a feeling that is 
based on misconceptions. It may relieve the parent's feeling 
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These cases illustrate the importance of parental attitudes 
and of previous personality trends of handicapped students. 
The teacher-counselor should be asvare of these influences and 
should build on the favorable trends. For persons of limited 
potentialities, long-range planning is essential. 

Particularly difTicult to place in a suitable environment are 
adolescents of border-line intelligence svho are emotiona y 
immature. They are impulsive, excitable, and emotional y 
and intellectually na'ive. They are not psychotic enough for a 
mental hospital and have too high an IQ for admission to a 
state school for the feeble-minded. In some instances 
may be taken care of in a community project handled y 3 
state school. Under supersdsion of this kind they may be pre- 
vented from getting into serious trouble. These serious 
of mental and emotional retardation require continuous an 
expert service. , 

Gifted Students. It is a challenge and a joy to counsel gifted 
students. They can take considerable responsibility for their 
otvn guidance and for thinking through their personal per- 
plexities. That a gifted child should be a behavior problem 
is a serious reflection on the home and the school. Some of 
the conditions that cause maladjustment in children of high 
intelligence are illustrated by the following case. 

"When Clarence was in the seventh grade, his teacher sai^ 
“That boy has killed the morale ot my class this year. No one ra 
do anything with him.” On the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests his ly 
was 157, which was practically the same as an individual Binetlti 
obtained in a lower grade. His classmates as well as his 
were hostile and antagonistic to him. He seemed to be complete y 
unacceptable in his class. This rejection by the class seemed to aris 
from a number of factors — his excessive overweight, P09'' , 

cular coordination, lack of skill in sports— ^11 deficiencies tna 
lend to contribute to unpopularity in boys of his age. Allhougn 
he ^s-as mentally superior, he preferred to associate with youn^r 
children and frequently fought with boys of his own age. A condi- 
tion at home that had contributed to his present behavior was jus 
mother’s altitude, fint of rejection and later of overprotection. He 
spent all his time with her; she participated in all his activities, 
made all his plans and decisions for him, and concentrated on tn 
development of his mental ability to the neglect of his other 
She was emotionally unstable and dominated her husband, vm 
eventually packed up and walked out. The father had a friend y 
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relation with his son but felt there was nothing he could do about 
family conditions. 

This was clearly a problem svhich the teacJjer-coumelor 
could not handle alone. Perhaps the teacher could help Clar- 
ence work out better relations with his classmates, and 
provide him svith suitable books and other materials for ind^ 
pendent work through ft'hich lie could make a social contri- 
bution. The teacher might also look for an appropriate board- 
ing school .and help mother and son to see the advantages of it. 

Gifted students may be encouraged to engage in “research” 
projects. They may be allowed to take a fifth subject — art, 
music, typing, industrial arts, or home economics- Their pro- 
gram may be enriched through library permits which enable 
them to do reading of their own choosing in school time. 
■While thus providing for their intellectual development, the 
teacher should be careful not to reinforce narrow academic 
preoccupations. The student activity program offers oppor- 
tunity for all-round development of these children. 

In counseling gifted students the teacher should distinguish 
between the genuinely gifted and those U'ho make a high score 
on intelligence tests tlirough coaching or a kind of mental 
forced feeding. The naturally bright child of between 130 and 
150 IQ is likely to be physically, socially, and emotionally 
superior. The child who has been overstimulated mentally by , 
ambitious parents is likely to be physically and socially belotv 
par and unpleasantly precocious. 

For children on tlie very high levels— above tyo — social 
adjustment is difficult because of the wide gap bettveen their 
thinking and that of their associates. It is hard for them to be 
patient and tolerant of stupidity. Because they do not find the 
activities of their age group satisfy'ing. they tend to witlidraw 
into reading and other solitary pursuits. The teacher-counselor 
can help these children see that success in almost every voca- 
tion depends, to a great extent, on ability to understand all 
sorts of people and that many of the satisfactions of life come 
from U'arm human relations. 

All superior children need help in building a sense of re- 
sponsibility for thdr gifts. “They are not their own.” Their 
ads'ant.ages entail obligations. If students of superior ability 
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really belie%’ed this, there would be less discrepancy betiveen 
ability and academic achievement than is found at present- 

EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Educational guidance is an intrinsic part of developmental 
guidance. Its special emphasis is on scIf-realization tliroug 
appropriate education. The first part of the process— discos ^ 
of one's potentialities — has been described on pages 247 to 2 • 
The second part— collecting and classifying j ' 

curate information about educational opportunities 
briefly described here.** The third part — fitting the uca 
tional opportunities to the individual — is the counse in^ 
process, which has already been described. 

' The teacher<ounselor is dependent upon standardized an 
informal tests for verification of his general impressions o a 
student's ability and adiievement. After studying tlicse 
of information, he will use the interview to help the stu ^en 
arrive at an accurate and rcalbtic appraisal of his potentia 1 
ties. Then both are ready to study educational opportunities 
' in the light of the student's learning ability and vocatio 
plans. . 

Making Plans for Further Education. Each teacher-counse or 
cannot be expected to collect and dassif)' the s’ast amount o 
information about colleges, preparatorj" schools, business train- 
ing schools, vocational schools, and apprenticeship opportum 
ties. The director of guidance, full-time educational and \oca- 
tional counselor, dean of girls or dean of boys, librarian, or 
a committee should be responsible for building up a con- 
venient and complete file of current information accessib e 
to teacher<ounseloTS and students. This information 
be kept in the central guidance office. A duplicate file mighi 
well be kept in an alcove of the library. 

This file of information about a wide range of educauona 
opportunities should include the following kinds of source 
material: 

i*For a more detailed iratmcBt. »ee Ruth Strang, Educational 
Its Prirudptes and Practice, Chapter III. The Macmillan Company, Ne»f Sort, 
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Alsop, GuLtcLjf a F., and McBride, Ma&y F. She's Of} to CoUege; A Ctrl's 
Guide to College Z-i/c. The Vanguard Press, New York, 194a 275 pp. 
Contents include getting started, socbl life, personal life. 

Bocue. Jesse P. (Editor) . American Junior Colleges (Second Edition). 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., igjS. 537 pp. In- 
cludes information about 564 accredited junior colleges: accreditation, 
history, calendar, requirements, fees, staff, fields of instruction, gradu- 
ation, and enrolment. 

Brumbaugh, A. J. (Editor) . American t/nwersities and Colleges (Fifth 
Edition). American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1948. 
1054 pp. Pertinent information about 820 accredited institutions. 

The College Entrance Examination Board Terms 0/ Admission la the 
Member Colleges. College Entrance Examination Board. 425 West 
nyih Street, New York 27, N.Y., igjg. 287 pp. Supplement to the 
*949 Handbook: Changes in Terms of /Admission to the Member Col- 
leges for tpyo. 106 pp. 

Cowling, Donald J., and Davidson, Carter. Colleges for Freedom; A 
Study of Purposes, Practiees, and Needs. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1947. 180 pp. A study of the four-year liberal arts college— die 
plant, faculty and students, curricula, and ideals. Suggestions as to a 
satisfactory college, widi its finances, staff, courses, and activities. 

Emerson, S02an.ve Goulo. 0 {j to College. John C. Winston Company. 
Philadelphia, 1949. <49 pp- Up-todate practical advice written for high 
school girls. Material on studies, clothes, social life, and other subjects, 
The appendix is a chart giving useful statistics on one hundred colleges. 

Good, Carter V. A Guide to Colleges, I/nivcrsilies, and Professional 
Schools in the United Slates. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1945- C8| pp- A guide to about 1,700 institutions of col- 
legiate level, giving information about type of institution, admission 
of veterans, costs, housing arrangements, student aid, and other 
topics. 

Greenleat, IValtzr j. TForitffrg Your Way Through College and Other 
Means of Providing for College Expenses. Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 210. Occupational Infomialion and Guidance Series No. 4. U-S. 
Government Printing Office. Washington, D.C., 1941. 175 pp. 

Hurt, William Huber, and ADuerrr, Marion E. The College Blue Book, 
Sixth Edition — 1950. Christian E- Burckel, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1949. 464 pp. A standard reference for high school counselors. 

Lovejoy, Clarence Earle, Lovefoy's Compfete Guide fo American Col- 
leges and Universities. Simon and Schuster, New York, 1948. 158 pp. 
Costs of going to college, scholarsliips, picking or clioosing— why this 
college or that, and the business of admissions. 

Patterson's American Educational Directory, Vol. XLVIII. Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., 35 East Wackcr Drive. Chicago 1. 1951. B14 pp. Published 
continually since >90.4. Contains the names of lliousands of school exe- 
cutives, college presidents, and deans of admissions. A '■^Vho's 
in American education and educational business. Lisu of all types of 
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college and onicceUie-public. privarr, and endowed sehooU and 

Sa'ac^roaec. d ,,.nd.o.A «, W™.e 5e« 

oppccl. 

Each folder containing information about separate 
tional institutions that students arc likely to , . 

include: latest catalogue, supplementary booklets J' 

the institution, articles about it from newspapm an o 
zincs, excerpts from letters or interviews from former gra 
ates who are attending it, reports of visits. 

Charts and summary' sheets should be prepared to 
questions that constantly arise in educational counseling, s 
as the following: 

mat schools, or colleges, or training centers offer the bot 
preparation along certain lines: art, home economi 
engineering, etc.? . 

What schools can I attend within a given annual cost ranoC- 

Wiat scholarships and fellowships are arailable? 

How well do former graduates of this school succeed i 
different higher educational institutions? 

What institutions offer a good type of social life for ra w 
shy students who need the experience of ss’orking an 
playing with members of both sexes? 

What institutions offer valuable educational expenenc^ 
for students whose mental ability is average or below t c 
average of the general population of college freshmen. 


With the suggested sources of information at hand, the stu er^ 
can find the facts he needs in order to make a sound long 
term educational plan. 

Although study of the pupil’s learning ability and considera 
tion of educational opportunities appropriate to it go 
continuously, there are certain times when special attention 
should be given to educational plans. At the end of the eig 
grade, under the eight-four plan, pupils readi the end of t e 
elementary school. At this point many rural pupils lease 
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scliool; Others Iiave to make a choke between high schools and 
other educational opporttmities. At the end of the ninth 
gmdc, under the six-threc'three plan, a still wider choice of 
high schools and vocational training is offered. No sooner have 
pupils entered high school than they have to begin making 
plans for the yca« beyond high school. Tliese plans should 
include a consideration of what they are going to get out of 
further education as well as of how they are going to get into 
the school or training center of their choice. After two years 
of general education in college, specialization leading to cer- 
tain vocations is of major concern. 

At each of these points the teacher-counselor should take 
'time to consider with the students individually and in groups 

( their abilities and interests, their past achievements and satis- 
factions, their present program and circumstances, and their 
future goals and educational and vocational plans. In high 
ischool a series of meetings may be planned on sudi topics as 
^current college entrance requirements, scholarships, how to 
fill out acollcge application blank. Reports from former gradin 
ates on certain colleges make a very worthwhile kind of meet- 
ing. 

The teacher-counselor in the higher school, who has had no 
previous contact with the student. Is usually given little cu- 
mulative personnel data about him and sees him only for a 
short registration period. TJ»e teacher-counselor in the lower 
school is usually ilie best person to help the student make a 
tentative program for the higher institution. For example, 
the eighth grade teacher in the elementary school, after help- 
ing the pupils to analyze their interests and abilities and dis- 
cussing witlt tliem the vocational and avocational implications 
of high school subjects offered by schools in the vicinity, en- 
courages them to make out a tentative enrollment blank. The 
icaclier checks each pupil's plan, keeping in mind his chances 
of success in the chosen subjects, his vocational interests, and 
the course requirements, and noting whether there are con- 
flicts in time. During later years students tend to go for edu- 
cational guidance to the member of the faculty whom they 
know best. 

The following is part of an interv'iew with a high school 
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junior who had, up to this time, taken it for granted tliat he 
would go to college. He was now becoming anxious about hts 
ability to enter and succeed in college: 

Counselor. Making a decision to go to college is mighty impor- 
tant. You arc deciding to invest four years of your life 
$1,000 to $5,000. You're right in considering whether you II be 
admitted and whether )ou’re likely to succeccL 
Bill. I know it costs money to go to college and lots of people drop 
out before they graduate. But people svho amount to anything 
go to college. And Mom is dciCTintncd that I go to college. Dad 
did. But 1 don't know whether I's'C got what it takes to go to 
college. No matter s^hal my test scores are. ^^om would still 
want me to go to college, so tliat's what I'll probably do an)'way. 
Counselor. You feel you've got to go to college somehow. 

Bill. Yes, but my high school marks are low. 1 didn't take time to 
study, and the teasers think they're talking to college students 
and not to average high school kids. If they'd teach more and 
test less, I’d be able to learn, maylie. 

CouNSEUDR. You think you'd learn better if you had better teach* 
ers. , . s 

Bilu Yes, but college teachers might be worse, mightn t they? 
Cou.ssELOR. They might expect the students to learn more inde- 
pendently. .. 

Bill. 'That's it So I ought to find out whether 1 can learn cs’en u 
the teacher doesn't explain things well. 

Counselor. You want to sort of experiment now', to see whether 
you can learn if you put your mind on it. 

Bill Yes- That's something I ought to find out. And how I stand 
in the kind of tests that colleges give to students who want to 
enter. 

Counselor. That could be arranged. Your class is going to take 
one of those examinations in a few weeks. Stop and lei me 
know how you get along in classes when you really put 
mind on the work. If you discover you need help in reading and 
study methods, go to see Mrs. Wills. She's especially good along 
that line. 

At a later date, when all the evidence collected pointed towarf 
non-academic ability and interests, the counselor encouraged the 
boy to think about a number of factors: the kinds of jobs he tpight 
obtain after graduation from high scliool, his mother's inability to 
finance a college education for him, and opportunities to learn 
while earning. The father was dead and a friend of the family had 
offered the boy a job in which he would have a chance to dcvel^ 
his knack of getting along with people. All these and other related 
factors he considered in making his decision. 
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Reading ond Study Difficulties. Failure to learn may stem from 
many causes. Some of these lie in the curriculum and meili- 
ods of instruction, rather tlian in the students. There may be 
little actual or apparent connection between the subjects they 
study and theirreal interests. Instruction may be poor, the sub- 
ject load too heavy, or the marking system geared too high. If 
students determine their own learning tasks, they tend to learn 
more readily and rapidly. Other causes are physical, intel- 
lectual, or emotional. 

The general pattern of counseling already described is ap- 
propriate here also. The following procedure may be modi- 
fied to meet the needs and expectations of individual students: 

A. Before the first interview: 

1. Check on health and physical condition. Examine tlie 
student's health record, noting nutritional condition, recent 
illness, visual and auditory efficiency, and physician s recom- 
mendations. Find out whether recommendations have been 
carried out and remediable defects corrected. Refer student 
for furtlier examinations if necessary. 

2. Study the student's aimukitive pereonnel record. If there 
is a good record system, this study will yield valuable infonna- 
tion; trends in marks in different subjects; results of standard- 
ized intelligence, achievement, and reading tests; part-time 
work experience, hobbies,and interests; educational and voca- 
tional plans; goals and purposes; particip.iiion in exiraclass 
activities; family background; and more or less information 
on personality trends. The teacher-counselor may unify all 
llie aTOilable information that may have a bearing on the stu- 
dent’s reading and study difficulty on the Reading Diagnostic 
Record.** Thus he may obtain an appreciation of the student’s 
learning ability and of factors that are influencing his reading 
and study efficiency. 

3. If possible, talk with the student’s teachers informally 
or in a case conference to obtain mformaiion on lus perform- 
ance in their subjects. Iiis relationship with classmates, and any 
special abilities or difficulties whidi they have noted. This 
may be done before or after the intendew. 

Ruth Strang and Olhcn. Heading Diagnottlc Hecorct (Reviled). Bureau 
of Piiltlicatioiw. Teachers CoIIcEc. Oolumhia Iftiuersicf. .Vew Vork, tg;*. 
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junior who had, up to this time, taken it for granted tliat he 
would go to college. He was now becoming anxious about his 
ability to enter and succeed in college: 

Counselor. Making a decision to go to college is mighty impor- 
tant. You are deciding to invest four years of your life and “om 
$j,ooo to $5,000. You’re right in considering whether you 11 be 
admitted and whether you’re likely to succeed. 

Bilu I know it costs money to go to college and lots of people drop 
out before they graduate. But people who amount to anything 
go to college. And Mom is determined that I go to college. Dad 
did. But I don’t know whether I've got what it takes 
college. No matter what my test scores are. Mom would suH 
want me to go to college, so that’s what I’ll probably do anytvay. 
Counselor. You feel you’ve got to go to college somehow. ^ 

Bill. Yes, but my high school marks are low. I didn’t take time to 
study, and the teachers think tliey’re talking to college studenu 
and not to average high school kids. If they’d leach more ana 
lest less, I’d be able to learn, maybe. . 

Counselor. You think you’d leam better if you had belter teacn- 
ers. . . V 5 

Biu- Yes, but college teachers might be worse, mightn 1 , 
Counselor. They might expect the students to leam more inde- 
pendently. .. 

Bill. That’s It So I ought to find out whether I can leam even H 
the teacher doesn't explain things well. 

Counselor. You svant to sort of experiment nosv, to see whether 
you can leam if you put your mind on it. 

Bill. Yes. That's something I ought to find out. And how I stand 
in the kind of tests that colleges give to students who svant to 
enter. 

Counselor. That could be arranged. Your class is going to take 
one of those examinations in a fe^v weeks. Stop and let me 
know how you get along in classes when you really put your 
mind on the work. If you discover you need help in reading and 
study methods, go to see Mrs. Wilb. She’s especially good along 
tliat line. 

At a later date, when all the evidence collected pointed to^v•3Td 
non-academic ability and interests, the counselor encouraged the 
boy to think about a number of factors: the kinds of jobs he rnight 
obtain after graduation from high school, his mother’s inability to 
finance a college education for him. and opportunities to 1^^ 
while earning. The father was dead and a friend of the family hau 
offered the boy a job in which he would have a chance to devel^ 
his knack of getting along with people. All these and other related 
factors he considered in making his decision. 
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Reodmg ond Study Difficulties. Failure to learn may stem from 
many causes. Some of these lie in the curriculum and meth- 
ods of instruction, rather than in the students. There may be 
little actual or apparent connection bemeen the subjects they 
study and their real interests. Instruction may be poor, the sub- 
ject load too heavy, or the marfcing system geared too liigli. If 
students determine their own learning tasks, they tend to learn 
more readily and rapidly. Other causes are physical, intel- 
lectual, or emotional. 

The general pattern of taunsellng already described is ap- 
propriate here also. The folloiving procedure may be tnodi- 
fied to meet the needs and expectations of individual students; 

jd. Before the first iutervieio: 

1. Check on health and physical condition. Examine die 
student’s health record, noting nutritional condition, recent 
illness, visual and auditory efficiency, and physician’s recom- 
mendations. Find out whether recommendations have been 
carried out and remediable defects corrected. Refer student 
for further examinations if necessary. 

s. Study the student's cumulative personnel record. If there 
is a good record system, this study will yield valuable informa- 
tion: trends in marks in different subjects: results of standard- 
ized intelligence, acliievcmem, and reading tests; part-time 
work experience, hobbies, and interests; educational and voca- 
tional plans; goals and purposes; participation in ext'raclass 
activities: family background; and more or less information 
on personality trends. The teachcr-counselor may unify all 
tlie available information that may hav'ea bearingon the stu- 
dent's reading and study difficulty on die Reading Diagnostic 
Record.*' Thus lie may obtain an appreciation of the student’s 
learning ability and of factors that are inJluencing his reading 
and study efficiency. 

3. If possible, talk with the student’s teachers inform.illy 
or in a case conference to obtain information on his perform- 
ance in their subjects, his relationship with classmates, and any 
special abilities or difficulties whidi they h.ive noted. Tliis 
may be done before or after the interview. 

tiRuth Strang and Olhcn, Iteadinf' Diagnoitie tlreortt (Re\iMMl). Bureau 
ot Pubticalinnr, Teachen CoJiege. Columbia llnivenliy, New York, 1951. 
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B. In the first interview: 

1. Stan where the student is, accept him as a person 
who has many good qualities and, like everjone else, has cer- 
tain difiiculties. Be sensitive to the way he is thinking and 
feeling. The approach in every case will be different. If the 
student is emotionally disturbed by his reading difiiculty, tlie 
teacher-counselor may gain rapport by giving a test of visual 
efficiency such as the Belts’ test. This screening test may in- 
dicate need for referral to an oculist for a more thorough ex- 
amination. Another approadi is lo provide a number of books 
and articles on different levels of reading difiiculty and ask 
the student to browse tlirougli them and select the ones he 
would like to read. When he reads a paragraph or two from 
the books he has selected, tlie teacher-counselor can obtain 
an approximate idea of his level of reading ability. 

If the student is ready to talk freely about his reading and 
study, he will clarify the situation for himself and give some 
clues to the most profiuble phase of the problem to explore. 
He may mention lack of interest or purpose, inability to 
budget time, slow reading, inability to concentrate, or other 
conditions that he feels are interfering with his reading and 
study efficiency. If he has difficulty in budgeting his time, he 
may find it helpful to keep a running account of his activities 
for several days and then discuss his daily schedule with the 
counselor. 

C. Other sources of information: 

Out of the first inters'iew usually grows a need for more 
understanding of the student’s reading and study methods. 
This may be obtained in tarious tvays: 

1. An oral reading test is most re>’caling. For elementary 
school children and retarded high school pupils the Gray Oral 
Reading Test” is excellent. With older students the four 
paragraphs in the Reading Diagnostic Record may be used- 
Paragraphs from the student's texts or reference books can 
be used in the same way. The student is asked to read each 
paragraph aloud and then to tell what the author says or to 
answer appropriate questions. From tlie oral reading test the 
teacher-counselor may leant much about: 

»»PuWic School Publishing Company. Bloomington. Illinois 
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а. The level of difiiailly on which he can read fliienily. 

б. The mechanical errors he makes: reversal of letters or 
syllables, repetitions, omissions, mispronunciations, 
substitutions of letters or words, 

c. The my in which he attacks unfamiliar words. 

d. The way his mind works in grasping ideas while read- 
ing; some students will fail to get the main idea and 
remember only trivial details; others will give a com- 
plete, logical pattern of thought in their own words.” 

e. His attitude toward reading. His facial expression and 
other expressive movements as well as his incidental 
comments such as “I hate to read," "That was very 
bad, wasn't it?" give important dues as to the student's 
attitude toward himselfand toward reading. 

2 . Silent reading tests, either standardized tests or informal 
tests based on passages from parts of the text or reference books 
whicli the student has not yet read, may be used. Much diag- 
nostic information may be extracted from these tests: 

a. The total score, with its grade or percentile equivalent, 
shows his reading ability in reference to his age or 
grade group. 

b. The scores on the subiests show differences in reading 
skills. (It must be remembered, however, that a short 
subtesi has low reliability.) 

c. The errors' made on the silent reading test indicate 
difficulties to be corrected. For example, one student 
may repeatedly make errors in words that resemble 
other words in form — as "confl.igration" confused with 
"congregation.” Or, on (he paragraph reading tests, he 
may miss most of (he questions involving generaliza- 
tions or inference. 

d. Introspective reports made soon after taking the test 
give insight into the reading process itself. 

g. An analysis may be made of the student’s methods of 
studying an assignment. Tlje counselor may profitably spend 
a period in sitting with the student while he studies an assign- 

For examples of llic markctl tmtividiul differentw In rcsjwnsc after read- 
ing three lest passages, see R«ch Srrang, Exploration in Reading Pallerm, pp. 
0-7». The Uniscrsit/ of Chicago Pfea, Chicago, 19.1*. 
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ment in his usual svay. The counselor will note 
student before he begins to read, thinks about the 
for ^vhich he is reading and the relation of the ^ 

previous knotvledge. and raises questions he expects o have 
Lvvered by the assignment. The counselor ^ ^ 

whether the student skims over the entire passage to g« a 
sense of the authors mood and intent and the general strnc 
ture, and Imtv he reads each paragraph, takes nmK, ge« s g 
nificant ideas, and relates them to one anoUier, This kind ol 
period is valuable, (or in it the teadier-coimselor can reinlor 
good methods and help the student work out better on«. 

4. Use of study liabit inventories” serves to 
deni's attention to generally effective study methods. 1 he st - 
dent rates himself and tries to improve the study habit 


which he is weak. 

D. Diagnosis based on study of the individual: 

From all the recorded data and from the further “"j*® ' 
standing gained from observation and interviews, the teac ie 
counselor sees reading and study more clearly as part 
student’s total development — ^as one expression of lus 
viduality. How he reads, how much he reads, what he rea » 
and what he geu out of his reading depend not 
ability and past achievement but also upon the availabi J > 
of reading material, the altitude of his family and peers 
reading, his social adjustment at home and in school, is 
emotional relation with his parents, and other factors. 

E. Remedial work: 

One of the most important outcomes of remedial work is a 
change in the student’s attitude toward himself. Poor readers 
often acquire a reputation for failure and begin to think o 
themselves as "failures.” Often the family intensify this fee 
ing.t This liopelcssness may be prevented or corrected m a 
number of indirect ways. For example, a child who ha 
trouble in reading was helped to dev'elop his ability in art- 
Soon the class looked to him for leadership in art . 

recognition of his ability in thb field increased, his inhibi- 


J« A widely used inventoiy b one by C. Gilbert Wienn, Study Habit 
tory (Revisad Edition). Stanford Universty Press. Stanford University, 
fomia, igji. 
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lions about reading decreased. His reasoning seemed to be, 
“Anyone who is as good as I am in art shouldn’t be afraid of 
a book." In tlie interview the leaclier-counselor has the op- 
portunity to lielp the indivtdiiai achieve a more hopeful idea 
of himself and to realize that he is not a failure as a per- 
son merely because he does not succeed in certain school sub- 
jects. 

The best svay to help an individual build self-esteem is not 
merely to point out his abilities but to put him in situa- 
tions in ivhich he will discover for himself that he can suc- 
ceed. This can be done by providing work suited to his ca- 
pacity and giving him as much individual help as he needs. 
For example, a teacher privately asked an overage girl in the 
eighth grade to find the anssvers to a question in history, and 
gave her a very simple, interesting book on the subject. Her 
parents cooperated by asking her to explain the subject to 
them. The next day the teacher casually called on the girl to 
answer the question, which she did unusually ts'cll. After 
repeated experiences of this kind her classmates, who were 
beginning to label the girl as "dumb.” changed their attitude 
toward her and thus helped to change her attitude toward her- 
self. In an earlier interview the girl had said bitterly, "You 
don't know how it feels to have all the kids think you’re 
dumb.” 

I In svorking witlt a suidcm who has the idea that he cannot 
Icam to read, it is very important for the teacher-counselor, at 
the very beginning, to select interesting reading material 
slightly below his present level of difTiculiy and to build up a 
background of experience for reading it. This preparation for 
reading may also include the study of the difficult words. Tjjcn 
the student will sec for himself that he can read a pa5S.agc with 
ease and fluency. 

Helping the student to correct the errors detected in the 
diagnosis is also a ncccssaiy* part of the process of building ttp 
self-esteem and scIf-confidence. For example, if a child has 
the habit of reversing letters in txruiin words— jaw’ for was, 
for example — he can be given drills that will require film 
really to look at and distingtiisfi between tlic two forms, as. 
for example, sentences like this: 
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set 

Tlie boy was the dog. 
saw 

n he has dilTicuIly in getting tlie main idea of 
he may be given practice in paragraph reading, 
may consist of paragrapl.s constrticted with tlie topic smtence 
clemly suted and followed by illustrations and 5 nPP°«’"S 
tails. Another series may have the main idea as a sum ^ 
sentence at the end of the paragraph. Still another seriK y 
contain two contrasting ideas with the "signal '™”is. | 

however, on the other hand, somewhere in the middle, 
other paragraphs may require the reader to discover the mai 
idea, wliich is not specifically stated anytvherc m the para- 
graph. Finally a mixed series may be presented so that tne 
student may apply his knowledge of varied paragrap 
ture. Comprehension may be tested first by means of muUip 
choice responses representing the best statement of the mai 
idea, a good but somewhat inadequate statement, a correct u 
inadequate statement, a definitely inadequate statement, an 
an erroneous statement. For example, this paragraph may c 
tested as follows: 


Fear, like anger, stops the flow ot the digestive juices. , 

test was once used to tell whether or not a prisonCT was guilty 
crime. The man was given a handful of dry rice to put i 
mouth. He was told to keep the rice in his mouth a few 
It the prisoner had committed a crime and was very much ."‘S 
ened, his saliva would stop flowing and the rice would remain < 17- 
If he svps not guilty and liad no fear of being punished, nis sa 
would flow as usual and the rice would be wet.’® 

The best statement of the main idea of this paragraph is 
.... a test of guilt in India. 

.... fear slops the flow of the digestive juices. 

.... if a person is afraid, bis saliva will not flow. 

.... the effect of fear. 

. . . if a person is guilty, the rice will be wet. 

After doing a few exercises of this kind and discussing why 
one response is better than the others, the student may be 
asked to state the main idea in his own words. Then skill m 


i» Adapted from W. W. Charten, Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M- Strang. 
Health Problemi, pp. aa-aj. The Maanillan Company, New York. *93''- 
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paragraph reading may be applied lo longer passages, and tlie 
student may be expected to perceive the relation between tlie 
main ideas as he reads. 

Similarly, other difRcuUics discovered in the diagnosis may 
be corrected through practice, as the student recognizes the 
need for it. Scores may be kept from day to day so that the 
student will have objective evidence of his progress. It is true 
that “practice makes perfect" — if it is practice accompanied by 
instruction and a knowledge of results. It is also true that 
“nothing succeeds like success." Therefore the teacher- 
I counselor slioutd try to maintain an optimistic atmosplicre 
' throughout the study and reading inter\'iews. 

CHOICE Of VOCATION 

For many high scliool and college siudcnis day-by-day effort 
is generated by the thought of vocational plans. Those who 
have not developed an appreciation of the relationship be- 
tween school work and their clcarlydefincd goals arc not likely 
to put forth optimum effort. To sttmuhtte such an apprecia- 
tion-is a valuable kind of counseling sers’ice. 

Vocaiion.iI guidance should begin early. In the first grade 
of elementary school, children begin to learn about the ndlk- 
m.in, the postman, and other irorkers in their immedi.ite en- 
vironment. Thus they begin lo form attitudes tou-ard different 
kinds of trork. Their view of the world enlarges as tJjcy study 
other occupations through assembly programs, social studies 
classes, and visits to industries in tlieir neighborhood. Tliey 
gain b.isic information about their own abilities and interests 
by engaging in arts, crafts, shopwork, sports, liistory, mathe- 
matics, science, and English. 

For those boys and girls svho leave school to go to work, a 
special guidance and placement service sliould be provided, 
as in England. When a child is contemplating leaving school, 
his cumulative record should be examined, hcshould be helped 
to explore vocational fields svithin the range of his ability, and 
he should have access to a placement sendee tiiat will help 
him gci a job or prepare for a job. The school can be expected 
to prcfiarc its students for vocational life by means of general 
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education in reading, tmting. arithntetic, ^ 

zemhip; by equipping them Wltlt the technica shills neede 
iH gfv^n’tamily of oca.pa.ions; by ! 

tvorkfng conditions and relations; and by "S ^ 

tude o£ willingness to change iheir vocational goal if P > 

” Pan“timel?ok* ^ may contribute a great deal to 
t,.e“c-s develop'men. and gu^n«. Its values depe^nd 
upon the tray the program is P ^ 

liclters, and employers should understand '1’= 
ence program as a part of the student s vd'-cat.on^Mt ^m 
dent should be helped to get the kinds of work expat 
that further his education and fit into hts 
schedule. In planning hU part-time work he *h°‘''f^“ns d^^ 
his academic achievement, health, social developm ■ 
home conditions. After he has been placed, the employe 
should cooperate with the school in supervising hts worx. i 
ihcsc conditions prevail, part-time work experience wiu na 
ilic following values: a better basis for vocational choice, a 
understanding of different kinds of people and of 
employee relations, and an appreciation of the value of sen • 
In many cases, it will inaease independence, self-reliance, a 
sclf-csiccm, and provide necessary financial aid. If the ^'O 
experience is poorly selected and supervised, and is 
into the sdiool program, it is liable to be detrimental to 
student's health, scholarship, and social development. 

Every’ school and part-time work experience may help t 
individual to discover what he can do and what he cannot ^ o 
successfully and happily. U he has liad good educational g^‘ 
ance, he svill have studied in the fields in svhich he can lea 
best and svill be ready to prepare for whatever vocations ope 
up in these fields. 

The more a teachcr<ounsclor knows about his counsele , 

' the better vocational guidance he can give. For this purpf»<^ 
he should seek as mudi information as he can get al^ui i r 
student’s ability to learn; his interests and relatise satisfaction 
in working with ideas, with things, and sviih people: and hi* 
resources for preparing for the kinds of work in which he is 
interested. 
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Equally important is knowledge of the personal qualifica- 
tions for different positions, the exact nature of the work, the 
pay and opportunity for advancement, the preparation needed, 
trends in job opportunities, and the social values in the work. 
Some of this knowledge may be acquired through books such 
as The Occupational Outlook Handbook — Employment In- 
lormation on Major Occupations for Use in Guidance, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin ggS, Washington, D.C., 
1951. A file of folders should include the most recent pamphlets 
on each occupation, such as those published by the Science 
Research Associates, Cliicago, and other pamphlets given in 
the bibliography compiled by Gertrude Forrester and pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company, New York. (For ex- 
amples of books and pamphlets, sec Appendix B.) 

Still more intimate understanding of different jobs is ob- 
tained by talking tviih tvorkers, visiting business establish- 
ments and industries, and getting fimhand work experience 
in one or more lines. Collecting information about vocations 
and presenting it in readable form is the task of the place- 
ment officer and vocational guidance expert. 

Tlierearea number of ways of heJpinga pupil who has made 
inappropriate vocational plans. It is sometimes possible for 
him to satisfy his major interest through an avocation, while 
supporting himself by means of another type of work. This 
plan svas followed by a boy who wanted to become an or- 
chestra leader. He was forced to obtain factory work but man- 
aged to improve his proficiency in music by playing the drums 
in an orchestra on certain evenings. 

Another type of adjustment is that in which a basic desire 
is satisfied through an occupation other than the one first 
chosen. This adjustment \vas made by a girl who wanted to 
model, chiefly because she had always desired beautiful 
clothes. In appearance, however, she was quite iinsuited to 
the vocation she had selected. Eventually she obtained an ex- 
cellent secretarial position which enabled her to purchase at- 
tractive clotlies. 

In other instances it is possible to help an individual to 
change his objectives by having him try out some of the steps 
in the process in which he is interested. For example, in- 
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ability to pass certain typing tests may convince a oHns 

in ' titucle tor clerical work. A tew montlH in a “mp may 
reveal a strong dislike tor non-urban 

wlio lias his heart set on an tinsiutable vocation svill us y 
chan^l'i^ impractical plans atter an nnsatistactory tryout 

“Many interviews begin on the vocational counseling plau= 

and move gradually and naturally into consideration ot other 
aspects ot the individual's lite. 

This sva, true ot Miss Trent, rvho ’’j 

counselor to obtam InS Lncinc ber voca- 

In order belter to understand the facto« 

tional choice and her proficiency and "V f " /(he Otis 

of svorlc. the counselor used two tests ot iL n-lirviie 

OuiXscoring Test ot Mental Ability and the 
^tclliccncc Test), a test ot clerical ability in 

Clerical Ability), a test ot interests (Ktuler I reference Rcc ). * 

“tohiographyl’and interview,. Thus the counselor o .taine^ a 

better understanding ot licr scliotastic aptitnde and *P , j„. 

ability, ber inconsistent pattern of vocational and avocationa 
lercsts over a period ot years, her financial status, her feeling 

inadequacy and emotional insecurity. «..r5n.U it an* 

In the course ot the initial interviews and testing 5 ^ 

neared that Miss Trent svas a young svoman who 
Intimate association with people and syas afraid to . .jg 

and outgoing for fear of being rejected or hurt by criticism. s.^ 
talked about the jobs she had held, this tendency * ^ cd 

her lack of strong, persistent vocational interests and in ner 
for approval, which was lacking in her present work. On tne s 
face, at least, she relied on intellectual rather than emo 

Throughout the counseling relationship, this young 
constantly sought to hide the sensitive spots in her Ide unucr 
protection of vocational guidance. She probably obtained 
help in progressing in her field of work and a little insight J 
personality trends. Her deeper need was for expert psychoine yj- 
The tcacher<oiinsclor makes his greatest contribution by 
understanding the individual's ability to prepare for certain 
.fields of work. He needs to be supplied with usable, curre 
'information on requirements for different vocations, open 
Ungs, and trends. For the last stage in the process — placemen 
— the teacher-counselor must depend upon a placement o 
fice in the school or community. Vocational guidance is no 
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carried to its conclusion until tlie individual enters and pro- 
gresses in a carefully selected job. 

Superficial or unskillful placement interviews, by placing 
a person in inappropriate jobs, may intensify his sense of vo- 
cational failure. They also waste inten'ieivers’ time. A large 
number of rc-placemcnt interviews may add up to as mucJi 
time as adequate vocational guidance in the beginning. The 
employer also suffers. Rapid turnover of poorly placed work- 
ers is an expensive proposition for him. Understanding this, 
the teacher-counselor tries to prepare his students as ade- 
quately as possible for placement. 

After (he individual is placed, he should be followed up, 
for two reasons. One is that he may be helped in making a 
good adjustment to his new job; the otlier is that the place- 
ment officer may continuously learn more about the require- 
ments of different jobs and whether his placement procedures 
have been effective. 

The school counselor should refer disabled veterans to the 
Veterans' Rehabilitation Serv'ices. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s "Operations Manual for the Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped" has proved helpful in the placement of disabled 
veterans. In placing a handicapped worker, the counselor 
should consider his ability to do tlie work safely and 
efficiently. He should be thought of as an "efficient worker," 
not as a "problem” requiting special consideration. If handi- 
capped veterans are placed in jobs for which they are ill fitted, 
they will become increasingly inefficient and discouraged. 
When production begins to slow down, they will be among 
the ^vorkers who are discharged. Therefore it is necessary to 
.study the physical requirements of cadi job, sudi as visual 
efficiency, facility in speech, manipulative skills, and limita- 
tions imposed by illness, in relation to other conditions, such 
as lighting, noise, ventilation, and social satisfactions. With 
adequate knowledge of the individual’s assets and limitations 
and of the requirements and conditions of work, the place- 
ment officer can fielp each applicant to evaluate his fitness for 
the job. Frequently a handicap can be turned into an asset, 
as, for example, deafness in the case of a person working in 
the midst of noisy machinery. 
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Expert guidance with focus on clioosing. preparing for. and 
enlerins a suitable vocation requires understanding ol tl e 
“Sal, information about ftelds of work and available 

iobs. and skill in counseling. 

Good vocational adjustment should result if the process 
outlined is carried out skillfully. However, the best efforts 
of the counselor may be blocked by economic and pohtiai 
conditions. To get results it b necessary to break down preju- 
dices, to build right altitudes toward all socially useful work, 
and to effect social and economic changes that will open new 
and numerous avenues of employment. 


CONCLUDIMG STATEMENT 

In their counseling role, teachers cover a wide range of con- 
tacts, from short, casual conversations to a series of hour in- 
terviews. Many of these contacts grow out of group ^idanc^ 
By showing consideration, recognition of go^ qualiliw. ana 
interest, the teacher-counselor gradually builds a good rela- 
tionship out of which a readiness for counseling arises. In- 
stead of having to gain initial rapport in an interview, as the 
counselor isolated in a personnel office does, the ^ 

counselor continues the good relationship he has established 
in classroom, core-curriculum class, homeroom, laboratory, 
shop, or playground. Thus, group work and counseling are 
fused into one effective process. , 

Altliough no prescription can be given for dealing with di - 
ferent kinds of problems, some background for understanding 
common difficulties can be presented. This has been 
briefly in this chapter. While using generally recommended 
counseling procedures, the teacher-counselor should also be 
able to draw on special knorvledge about emotional and social 
development, physical conditions, needs of children with di- 
verse mental capacity, and educational and vocational guid- 
ance. Effective counseling grows out of knowledge, not out 
of ignorance. Competent counseling requires not only under- 
standing of the psychological roots of behavior, but also skill 
in the personnel technics to be described in the next part ol 
. this book. 
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QUESTIONS /INO f«0»lEMS 

I. Describe! the problemj or n«d for guidan<e that you remember hav- 
Jnj had when you n-ere in high acJiool and coJJege. How might a 
teacher, faculty advirer. or leachcr-counseJor have helped you? 

а. Oiseuii cases in which the "golden mean" of certain types of be- 
havior is desirable, tviiilc extremes constitute problems. For example, 
beitavior totvard the opposite sex becomes a problem tvhen a girl 
is either "boy-crary'' or exclusively devoted to members ol her own 

3. Problems are often thought of as behavior that is annoying to teach- 
ers or parents. Give examples that arc not of tltis type: for example, 
the gifted pupil who is getting B s or A's in his subjects but is not 
worVing up to his opacity. 

How may early evidence of maladjustment be detected before it be- 
comes serious? Hosv svould you know when the student should be 
referred to someone more expert? 

5. If a tcaclier-counselor has two pcriocU * day free for guidance, what 
Is the best use he could make of this time? 

б. Tell of cases in which early childhood experiences seem to be influ- 
encing adolescent behavior. 

7. IVbai can the sdiool do to help neuiraliw detrimental home influ- 
ences ior diildren and adolescents? What could you do to help a boy 
or girl whose home life offers no affection, no supervision, no incen- 
tive to make the most of himself? 
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8 . Descrte how you would holp MudeuB whoso 

below their ability, IVhat can you do to help those who dislile school 
but are compelled by law to attend? 

o. How can you help a student gain tut understanding ot his potentialt- 
ties and his relationship with his family and to society? 

JO. Visit a homeroom, core-curriculum group, class, or 

batim record of svhat goes on— what the teadter says and does, svhat 
the students say and do. Analyse the interaction in the group, ^art 
the direction of the disaission. study its content with reference to 
member and leader roles. What were the individuals learning? in 
svhat ways may the experiences they are having be making cnangcs 
in their ways of thinking, feeling, and acting? 

11. As a teacher or teacher <ounselor, what help svould you like to have 
in improving your counseling and group work? 
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Part Three 


TECHNICS m 
PERSONNEL WORK 



There ^vas a boy that all agreed 
Had shut within him the rare seed 
01 learning. We could understand, 

But none of us could lift a hand. 

The man Flammonde appraised the youth. 
And told a few of us the truth; 

And thereby, for a little gold, 

A flowered future itfas unrolled. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 



Introduction 


'TecJinxc has been defined by Dewey as “intelli- 
gcnt m eans and methods fo r securing results,” * The results 
itTwIncli student personnel work so largely contributes — the 
appraisal and development of the best potentialities of every 
individual—are facilitated by a number of technics. Years of 
teaching experience alone do not make a person competent in 
understanding individuals or in using the group as a means 
of personality development. If, however, he begins to use per- 
sonnel technics intelligently and thoughtfully, he tvill grow 
penonally and professionally along with his students. 

The technics most useful to teachers for this purpose are 
tliosc of observing and rating, obtaining a daily schedule or 
diary record, securing autobiographical material, testing, and 
interviewing. Although projective technics such as the Ror- 
schach test require special training and clinical experience, 
teachers should be acquainted with the more informal pro- 
jective methods of studying personality. The facts and impres- 
sions gained from the use of these technics may be perma- 
nently recorded on cumulative record cards or in folders, or 
unified in the form of case studies. 

In the following chapters these technics of work with in- 
dividuals rvfff be simply and practica/fy presenteef. The nature 
of the technic will be defined; situations in which it can be 
appropriately used will be suggested: approved procedures 

1 John Dewey, Individtuiium — Old and *5. Minion, Balch and Com- 

pany. New Votk, 1950. 
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ivill be described; and the values and the limitations of the 

technic \rill be pointed out. k..* 

These technics of studying tlie indiridual supplement 
do not supplant essential personal qualities in the personne 
svorker. No test, rating scale, or other instrument ^ ^ 
stiiute for intuition, svisdom, and svaim human sympatny. 
Tedinics must be used trisely and with insight on the part 
the person who uses them, and against a background oj P^' 
cholo^', sociology', and experience. Their results should 
interpreted in the light of all the other reles-ant informauon 
available. r«.nf 

Technics may reduce guesswork and improve the qumity 
es’ery teacher's contacts with students. Moreover , technics n^y 
influence the student’s behavior. The fact that a teacher is m 
teresicd enough in him to obsers'e him, to talk with him, or o 
test him sometimes gives an individual a feeling of 
In the process, the individual himself should gain insight.^ 
may be encouraged by the objective evidence of his assets, c 
mayrecognirc his limitations more dearly and accept ihOT. ® 
may obtain a basis for planning ahead. A satisfying relation- 
ship with the person using the technics has therapeutic 
in itself. It determines to a large extent how much ^e studen 
will profit from counseling.* Personnel svork is “person- 
cemered.'' 

There is no magic in technics. They do not tell a 
person what vocation to enter; they do not insure good judg- 
ment in dealing with a bcsvildercd child; they do not com- 
pensate for die teacher’s lack of time and energy for svorkmg 
svith individuals. But, wisely used, they help the teacher to 
observe students more intelligently, to record hb observations 
in a more permanent, useful, and meaningful form, and to 
check and supplement hb impressions of the abilities and in- 
terests of individual students and of the group as a whole. 

* Robert C. Kama and C CRbm Wrenn, “Clieni Acceptance of 
mation in Coun»eUng,“ Edueafionat end Ptytholopcol Meesuremtnt, to:5*"4 
Spring, loyi 
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Observation and Rating 


Observation is a basic technic. By observing 
students in classes and in more informal groups, teachers learn 
about their relationships tvith otltcrs, their interests, their 
responses to failure and difRculty. By observing individuals in 
intervietvs and in testing situations, the counselor gets clues 
to feelings that are never expressed in words. Observation may 
take these forms: 

t. Unrecorded observation. Things the teacher notices day 
by day are used in helping individual students adjust better 
to the immediate situation. 

2. Anecdotal records; witten snapshots of typical or ex- 
ceptional behavior. An anecdotal record has been defined as 
"a report of a significant episode in the life of a student.” 

3. Behavior diary record or “anecdotal behavior journal.” 
These observations are made systematically over a period of 
time and recorded In chronological sequence. 

4. Recordsof astudent'sbehaviorina particularclass.dub, 
or dormitory group in relation to other members of the 
group. These records show the interaction in the group and 
the roles individual members are playing. 

5. Periodic summaries of trends in development. These are 
based on accumulated observations and impressions and 
checked by all the other personnel data accumulated. 

6. Ratingand rating scries. These may serve either to direct 
or to summurize observation. 
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7. A combination of rating scale and description {ot be- 
havior) that gives support to the rating is often 1‘scful. 

Observation of a group may be recorded in tlie following 


1. Verbatim, preferably wirc-rccordcd, records of the total 
verbal interaction may be used in many ways. 

2. Charts may show direction and duration of discussion 
between members and leader. 

3. Charts may summarize disaission under categories-- 

questions and answers, clarifying comments, expressions 0 
feeling such as friendliness and cooperation or hostility anci 
resistance or apathy. , . - 

4. Descriptions of individuals’ roles and participation may 
be supplemented by case study data about the individual. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TtACHERS' OBSERVATION 

Anecdotol Records. The teacher’s records of either typiral or 
exceptional behavior should be included in the student s de- 
velopmental record folder. The following ore examples ot an- 
ecdotal records svritten about high school students: 

Immediately following the special assembly at which 
lives of three religions spoke, Alice came into class ihorougfuy 
enthusiastic and excited. She said. "Wasn’t that interesting! 1 ttun^ 
it's fine that they can talk like that for us and show us how muen 
alike we are." This kind of response is typical of Alice. 

When the teacher suggested to Bill that perhaps he could con- 
centrate more easily if there ss’cre a fcsir vacant scats between him 
and Harry, Bill replied, "But I'd only have to make that muen 
more noise to speak to him." Typical of Bill. 

Clarence, a monitor, during assembly attempted to squelch 
some hecklers. In the darkness someone slipped up a seat so tha 
Clarence sat on the floor when he attempted to investigate Uie 
situation. Much joy in the vicinity. This is typical of the way other 
students feel about Clarence. 

The following excerpt from a behavior diary record shows 
how several separate observations may be combined: 

Jane was art editor of the school paper, but, after serving a 
month, she was dropped from the stall tor the following reason. 
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TJie scencil containing the an wort ivas due on Wednesday after- 
noon. Accidentally. Jane tore the stencil after she had completed 
her drawing on it. Instead of making a new one immediately, she 
turned to someiliing else and did not hand in the stencil until 
Thursday — .a day too late. The failure to fulfilf this obligation, 
which she had accepted, brought about her dismissal by the editor! 
Instead of becoming indignant or depressed, Jane seemed to accept 
the justice of the editor’s verdict. She said, "I knew I ought to 
make a new stencil right away, but I just put it off," This objective 
attitude toward herself is typical of Jane. 

Jane's work on the Italo-Elhiopian situation was well handled. 
She participated atleqimtely in discussions on city, state, and na- 
tional government and in discussion of terras and questions. In 
the study of corruption and machine politics, Jane read Bom 
Tweed by Denis Z-yncli. IVlien first called upon to report site was 
not ready. When she reported later her work was not distinguished. 
She depended too much upon notes.* 

Thai the behavior of the same student often changes mark- 
edly in different sitttations is sitown in two ohsen’ations: 

Before class was called to order Daniel exhibited considerable 
boisterousness — talked with his friends fondly, carelessly knocked 
over a chair, and made himself generally conspicuous. Miss 
Vaughn called the class together and began talking to them with- 
out first securing their complete cooperation. Her comments were 
concerned with committees that were working out plans for an 
exhibit and a party. AUliough Daniel lowered his voice and sat 
down, he still continued talking with his companions, preventing 
(hose at the table from hearing the leadier. Mbs Vaughn twice 
asked for cooperation in a general fashion, and then particularly 
asked for Daniel's cooperation. In response, he made some wise- 
crack under his breath to ochen at the table, evoking a low laugh, 
and opened a library book. 

During the second half of the double period another teacher 
took over the class to discuss some poems wTitecn by the group. 
Daniel’s svhole alliiude dianged — cs-eii the expression on his face. 
He followed the discussion carefully, made one or two modest con- 
tributions. and made an obvious effort to obtain persona! attention 
from the teacher. 

Some of the most valuable anecdotal records are reports of 
diverse responses evoked by different teachers. 

Records of this kind help teachers to imdentand students. 
They describe the situation concretely, tell what the indi- 
1 Class of 103R, Univeniiy High School. The Ohio Stale Unhenfcy, IS'ete tfV 
Ciiinfo PigsT, p. 37C. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 1938. 
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vidual under observation did and how others responded to 
him. They suggest causes of the behavior and ways i 
tlie individual may be lielpcd to improve. 

Behavior Diary Record, Including Obseryohan in Groups. 11 tnc 
teacher writes anecdotal records over a period of time be 
can learn much about trends in a student s behavior dunng 
the school year. The following is a record of a senior hig 
school boy with an estimated !Q of 93 o” 

Administering Test. His father tvas a skilled laborer, 
records were made in an English class which, at the o 
ning of the year, he liked least of all his classes. 

October 17. When Iten was called on for a magazine “'Jj 
he said he didn’t bring a magazine. He showed no embamu 

or apparent rmet. , . .u- 

October 18. Tlie class said Ben syas the best ‘"J?' 

croup. Although he had a copy of Life with him, he . , 

part in the class project in which each member was to j 

macadne. He said his c>es hurt him. \Vl«n he did get he laiwa 

haltingly about the magarinc and hastily sat down. He S3)s 
doesn’t like to talk before people. die 

November 3. Bert was chosen chairman of a group to seicci 
best letter to send to a patron of the school. The group 
together extremely well and seemed to be interested m ''^*“”0. , 

b«t possible letter. Bert svrote the letter with the help of the oin 
in the group and liras very careful in his writing. . 

November 13. Bert came in at the conference period 
about his mark. He thought he should have the higher mark, 
teacher talked to him about it, emphasizing improvement. 

December 11, Bert volunteered to tell about a movie he 
seen. He gave details of how aircraft crews are trained. 

January eg. 'When the class was asked how the study of vt^ti 
in an English class could be justified, Bert said that in th« stu y 
they svould be improving their reading, listening, and o 


SKIllS. rnpn- 

February 7. Bert remembered many details that svere 
lioned by other members of the class when they discussed 
movie about choosing a vocation. . 

February 14. Bert seemed interested in finding magazine 
about the Merchant Marines but gave up after looking ° 
volume of the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
boy who was also interested in the same subject could not find any 
thing in the guide they consulted, Bert said, “Aw, let’s join ti 
Navy instead.” 

February 28. Bert gave as an example of how movies influenc 
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people the everyone went around saying "Hokem Potem” 
after seeing Abbott and Costello in Lost in a Harem. 

March 5. Bert had listened to a radio forum on Sunday night. 
He had followed the disaission and reviewed the prog;ram well. 

April 5. Bert was nominated as chairman of hh class and was 
elected unanimously. Several of the pupils spoke for Bert, one say- 
ing, "He needs the experience and can do the job if we elect him." 
Later in the day he asked the teacher to recommend a book, that 
would help him learn to preside over the class as chairman. This 
was live first evidence the teacher had noted of Bert’s doing any- 
thing on his own initiative. 

April 16. Bert presided over the class well and helped in leading 
the discussion. He called on pupils when there was a lull in the 
disaission. First he called the class to order, had the minutes read, 
asked for announcements and any business, and then announced 
die purpose of the day’s discussion — to talk about books, movies, 
or radio programs. 

May 3, Bert came in during the conference period to ask the 
teaciter if she thought he was improving. She asked him what he 
thought. He said he believed he was and tvas certainly enjoying 
the class. 

May 16. At the Parent-Teachers Association meeting Bert's 
mother svent up to the teacher to say how glad she was that Bert 
had had the course in general English: he had begun "10 take in- 
terest’’ in his English for the first time this year. 

May sy. After the graduation exercises, Bert introduced the 
teadier to his father and relatives, tvho thanked her for what she 
had done for Bert. Bert stood by, beaming. 

Tliesc anecdotal records give one a sense of Bert’s growtii 
in initiative, ability to express himself before a class, and in- 
terest in reading, listening, and speaking. The positive, sup- 
porting attitude of the class totvard him and their acceptance 
of him as leader were important factors in helping him to 
make the most of his senior year in high school. 

Ofaserving Individuals in 0 Group. ^Vlien teachers are required 
to give a report on the personality and conduct of each stu- 
dent at the end of the term, it is necessary for them to devote 
some time to observation of one student during eacli class. 
The following record describes one girl in relation to her 
group: 

Tillie, as a rule, w’as the noisiest girl in the class. This afternoon 
was no exception. She entered the efassroom with two friends and 
was talkingso loudly that everyone else could hear her. She waJlced 
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over to her desk and put her bools down. Then. 
had not yet rung, she continued her conversation Otliers gatherM 
around to listen. The conversation was a typical one. They were 
discussing a gossip column in a small paper ^ | l„ 

going to put out. Tillie did most ot the talking, which was inainly 
Shout bdys. She seemed to know the most gossip, and, conse. 
quently, they decided to make her editor-in.chier. _ ■ , of 

^ She iras wearing a large button tvhich had on it a picture o 
Frank Sinatra and the words. “Frank Sinatra is my ‘“f- . . a 

men the bell rang tor class, she kept on talking until leramdea 
to stop. While the dictation was being given, she giggled. cne'™u 
a pencil, and asked several questions. During the time allotted lor 
tiSnscribing the letter, she was constantly moving around anu 
talking, even it all she %vanted was an eraser, \\hen the bell S 
for the end of the period, she groaned because she hadn t hnisne , 
and started to work in a wild burst of speed. She ended the i 
in a great hurry, and dashed out to her next class. 

More might have been included here on the responses of 
other students to TtUie’s behavior. Often it is possible to learn 
more about a particular student by observing how others act 
toward him than by observing him directly. 

Periodic Summory of Behovior. The following records are sam- 
ples of one teacher’s summary ©{observations of each pupil in 
her sixth grade class. There were only eighteen in this group, 
ranging in age from lo years ii months to 13 years 9 months, 
and in mental ability from 80 to 102 IQ as measured bysevera 
group intelligence tests. They came from an industrial section 
of a suburban town. The summary of observations on each 
child was included in the child's permanent developmenia 
record folder. 


Charles' achievement in English is good. His \vriting has a de- 
lightful, unique style. He is imaginative and sensitive to b'* 
vironmeni and uses significant personal experiences in which ne 
recognizes his true thoughts and feelings as subject matter for 
themes. In all his writing, his sense of humor is evident. ** 
able lo express his ideas with facility and originality. What he 
writes elicits and holds the reader's interest. In reading what others 
have written his comprehension and interpretation of subtle mean- 
ings are very high, though hb rate for l^ht reading is slow. His 
literary tastes and standards for judging literary material are well 
developed. 

Richard has a hesitancy in his speech. I would not call it 
tering but he has a tendency to repeat what he is saying. He does 
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not seem to be sure of himself. TTife insecurity seems to show itself 
in his reading also, for he rercjds each paragraph. This makes his 
reading level drop far below what it should be. His mother is very 
nervous and at present is very mudi upset about her other sons 
who are in service. He is very capable in an work and he has a 
beautiful voice. He is in the glee dub and we encourage him to 
sing for us whenever we have a chance. 

’William is a good worker but he tries to do too much. He is on 
the early morning paper route and delivers papers after school. 
Both his parents work and his sister has to get the supper. He is 
generally good natured and when he isn't I can easily trace it to 
the poor health habits cultivated in his home. 

Edward is very restless and cannot think or react as quickly as 
he would like to. He has a habit of hitting himself on the head 
when he cannot respond. I questioned him, after he complained 
about a headache, one day and he told me he was in an accident 
when lie tvas three jears old. It was then I noticed he had a large 
scar on the back of his head. Examinations by doctors have shown 
there is no cause for alarm; however, I do not allow him to play 
too strenuously during our play period. His time out of school is 
poorly supervised. His mother remarried after Edward’s father 
died. His stepfather is a young sailor twcniy'One yean of age. His 
mother works in a defense factory so Edward has the burden of 
getting his own meals except his luncli, which he eats in the school 
cafeteria. He is likable and accepts responsibility willingly. He is 
tlie school bell monitor. 

Stephanie ivas very shy and quiet when she first came into the 
group. She was not very capable at manual work. After ive ivere 
organized we started a Story Hour Club. She surprised me with 
her ability as a storyteller and also as a poet. Everybody likes 
her for her common sense and entertaining ways. 

James is our only colored boy. He is well liked, courteous to the 
teachers, and ivilling to cooperate. However, he has many diffi' 
cullies to overcome — a very poor home, no failier (he says he will 
have one after the war), and his younger brother who is a serious 
problem in the third grade. He is very untidy about his person 
and seems to have little incentive to be oUienrise. 

Clyde came to me recently from Ohio, fie does a very inferior 
grade of work. He is not particularly well likctl by the boys. I have 
tried to overcome some of their dislike by allowing him to tell 
about his life in the part of the country he came from and encour- 
aging them to have him join their games. 

These summaries are helpful in understanding children 
insofar as they are based on concrctedescriptiojis of the in- 
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dividual child’s behavior, important to him in his task of 
growing up. They lead to deeper interpretation of his be- 
havior, to the forming and testing of hypotheses about iu 
All teachers cannot understand all the students in their 
classes with the same degree of thoroughness. School condi- 
tions, as well as the interest and ability of the teaclier, deter- 
mine how well he can observe individual students and how 
much detail he can record and incorporate into the descriptive 
summaries. Every teacher, however, can learn through the 
process of observation to note the behavior that seems to be 
most relevant to the child’s development. 

FORMS FOR RECORDING OBSERVATIONS 

No special form for recording observations is necessary. 
The behavior as observed may be recorded on any kind of card 
or piece of paper or may be written in diary form in a Joose- 
Icaf notebook with a page or more for each student. However, 
there are advantages in having a simple form such as the fol- 
lowing, which w-as used in University High School, Oakland, 
California: 

Directions: The observation recorded should be specific and de- 
scriptive, rather than general or philosophical. Please choose an 
incident or episode that you consider to be either typical of 
student or one that indicates some variation from his usual be- 
havior or attitude. 


Name of Student Class 

Period Date 


Tlie rest of an 814" by 1 1 " sheet was blank, except for a place 
at the bottom where the teacher indicated svhetlier the be- 
havior was typical or exceptional. Sheets of different color are 
sometimes used to indicate whcilicr the teacher considers the 
behavior commendable or undesirable from the standpoint 
of the student’s best development. Tliis form has the advantage 
of reminding tlie teachers of the importance of making sp^' 
cific, descriptive records and is more convenient to handle in 
the cumulative record folder than small pieces of paper or 
cards. 

Another form is only half as large as the full-size sheet just 
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described and is used on both sides. On one side are the fol- 
lowing items: 


Obsence Age Grade Date 

Observer Subject Taugfit by Sdioof 

Observer 

Objective Description 

On the other side are p’aces to note witedter the behavior is 
• typical, its degree of significance, and other information that 
aids in tlte interpretation of tl»e description; 

Typical behavior Q Q Q Significance [E [ D j C |~B'TX 1 
Yes No ? A being highest 

Related background information 

Observer's personal opinions and feelings about the observee 
Interpretation of the iiehavior 

A desirable feature of this record is its inclusion of the name 
of the observer: the record frecjuenily tells more about the 
teacher ilian it does about the student. This form also has the 
advantage of making it clear that the actual description sliould 
be kept separate from the ob$er\'er*s subjective impression 
and from the interpretation, which can only be made in the 
light of other information. It is seldom feasible, however, to 
write supplementary information on each observation sheet. 
What is usually done is to make a periodic study of a series 
of descriptive recordsas part of tlie total information collected 
in the developmental record folder, and then make interpreta- 
tions and recommendations on the basis of this more compre- 
hensive study. No important decision or recommendation 
should be made on the basis of a single observation. Although 
certain single items may have significance for an understand- 
ing of the student, they give little or no insight into his de- 
velopment until they become part of successive observations 
and otlier data collected over a period of time. 

If observations are recorded by all the teachers, the number 
acatmalated becomes unwieldy. Tlie only solution is to dis- 
card many of the records after die periodic summary has been 
made and when the student has progressed beyond his earlier 
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riS.ro'^.r to protean., .y m^ed 

OBSERVATION IN VARIOUS SITUATIONS 

Th. teacher mes obs.r>-a.ion in .he ctoroom in 

on the playground, in dte .nfeterta or The 

in dormitories, in testing situations, and ^ '"'o 
larger part ot his ohsenation he uses immcduitcly. '[ 
reSrdri. Some obserred behas-ior. houeser. u ^ »-f,Sd 
for the development ot the child or adol^ent ''j’ . ^ 

be described in ivritten form and filed in his cumulam e 

'"'ir'liie Clessroora. In the classroom the teacher 
the frequency with which the student '“’“"“"'i; 
tribuuons to the class discussion, die quality of V 
and comments, and his responses to being f"tiaa^ 
tiidlcted, or ignored. The teacher notes uends in 
responsibility, iniuative, sociability, leadership, and ° 
sirrtle behavior as well as the initial stages ot undes 
trends. A first grade teacher, noticing that Jt™™!’ ° „ 

ning to get restless, took him with her around the r 
she looked at the svork of other children. A sixth grade t 
obser\ ed that Mary seemed discouraged or . to 

failure in the last arithmetic assignment and found u 
help her anal^ie her errors and show her how to learn n 
fail that rray ag?in. ^Vhe^ a high school teacher observe ^ 
Katie vs-as avoided by other students and seemed lonely 
negleaed, he put her on a committee on which 
make a contribution to the class. A college instructor obs 
that one of her students never smiled, seemed habitua > 
pressed. She stopped him one day as he w'zs leaving 
and said. “Something wrong?” He replied. ‘ 

VNTong,” and then broke down and told her about his inte 
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worry over family conditions. Several hour interviews helped 
him to gain perspective and adjust to a situation lie could not 
remedy. Freed of this conflict, he was able to concentrate again 
on college work. In ways like these, teadiers observe students 
daily and closely in order to meet their needs more ade- 
quately. 

In the Interview. Here also there is opportunity for the 
teacher-counselor to observe personality traits othcnvise un- 
measurable. The first impression the student makes on the in- 
terviewer gives an indication of how he may be affecting other 
persons. What the individual says — and what he does not say 
—is important. Observation of the student's expressive move- 
ments and other indications of how he is feeling makes it pos- 
sible for the interviewer to respond to his feelings and see 
things from his point of view. 

In Tesh'ng Situafiens. Tlie obscH'ations made during the ad- 
ministration of individual tests are often as significant as the 
quantitative results. Behavior such as the following may be 
noted: 

t. Willingness. Observe the degree of eagerness and enthu- 
siasm, or of reluctance, with which the student approaches 
the task. 

2. E/Tort. Is the student lackadaisical, or does lie put forth 
his utmost effort in accomplishing the task? 

3. Physical activity. Does he show marked excitement, rest- 
lessness, or nervous activity? Is he calm and poised, or very 
mucli repressed in expression of any kind? 

4. Speech. A great deal maybe learned from the individual’s 
speech — whether it is fluent or hesitant, whether the student 
verbalizes freely or says no more than is necessary in answer- 
ing questions. His vocabulary and sentence structure give in- 
dications of bis intelligence. To a counselor with knowledge 
of general semantics, the meaning students give to words and 
phrases indicates much about their emotional responses to 
situations and people. 

5. Auto-criticism. The extent to wliidi the individtiaf criti- 
cizes his own work. Some students are very critical of every- 
thing they do and say. They are worried for fear they fiave not 
said the right thing, have not pven the right answer. On the 
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other hand, others may make a response that '’^'1?°°^,,^^^ 
still they act as though it were entirely satisfactory to 

"""i' Attention. Students vary peatly db- 

they can concentrate on a particular task. environ- 

tracted by any activity in the room; even without 
mental distraction they will have difficulty in keepi g 

attention on the matter in hand. i.m-s lack 

7. Understanding of directions. Sometimes a * 1 '’“'='’ j 
of understanding may he attrihiitahle to general y poo 
ing ability, or, more specifically, 10 difficulty in tead>"g " 
rections, a technic in which he has had very little p 
elementary and high school years. 

In the case of an adolescent girl referred by her ® , 
the examiner reported the following observations, wine 
proved very sigrtiheant in understanding the situation; 

Eve was enihjisias^c about 


utmost effort. She seemed quite keyed up during '““"o C, --d 
and her exdiement was expressed in movements ol her nan 
body. Her convenation was fluent and mature and, alino g 
talked more than is usual in the testing situation, it ” .;-n 


laiKca more man is usuai m uic - -,,»«tion 

to be an expression of nervousness. She showed nonnai au 
and insight into the tasks. When a person entered the ro > 
looked up, but returned immediately to the work. She requi 
elaboration of the instructions for doing each test. She show 
unusual depression at failure nor any signs of being 
couraged. In spile of her inability to fit in the piece on 
board let, she showed no sign of diminishing 


board let, she showcu no sign oi aiminisning 
she was told that she had failed to finish the boards in the a 
lime, she asked to be allowed to work until she completed 
She shotved very poor perception of form, but kept 
the trial-and-crror method Utrougli the first five boards, y ni . 
ing tlie Otis Self-Administering T«t, she said she had ^hva>s 
trouble with arithmetic, but that she liked to ttfork on hard P 
lems — the night before she had worked an hour on one pro 
and finally got it right. "U gives me a lot of satisfactiori to & 
something hard," she said. She repeated this statement when 
was working on the difficult formooards. 

The value of this kind of observ'ation to the teacher or 
teacher<ounselor to whom the specialist gives the test 
is obvious. In this case, the marked disparity between l 
girl’s emotionally mature response to difficulty in the 
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situation and her sister's remark tliat “Eve goes all to pieces 
wlien sJie meets a difljcuJl situation” gave a most important 
clue. It later developed that it tvas the older sister, not Eve, 
who was in need o£ psychotherapy. 

Many of tJic tests used in vocational guidance give oppor- 
tunity for significant observation in a specific controlled situa- 
tion. They give a picture of the individual’s level of perform- 
ance and ins method of approach to tJie kinds of problems 
presented. For example, a subjea's expressions of irritation 
and his method of work in a finger dexterity or mechanical 
aptitude lest are as important for his vocational guidance as 
his quickness and skill in doing the tasks. 

Observation during the administration of a group test also 
aids in tJie interpretation of an individual's score. The exam- 
iner and his assistants should be alert to observe failure to un- 
derstand or to follow directions: evidence of fatigue, illness, 
or emotional disturbance; attempts to copy answers from 
other sttidents’ papers. For example, during a reading test 
given to a ninth grade class, an observer wrote the following 
record: 

During the reading test it was apparent that Nancy was a fast 
reader, for she always finished each panel Uie test before anyone 
else in the group of twenty-two. She was evidently determined to 
get a high score, honestly or not. She usually started the subtests 
before the sign.*}] to begin svas given, and, svlien she had finished 
a portion before the “Stop” signal, she surreptitiously turned her 
booklet back to work on a piev/ous part sue bad not finished. 
Tliree times she kept on working after the signal to stop was 
given. Once the psychologist administering the test noticed this 
and told her to erase the last number she had written. Nancy 
nodded, but did not erase. 

This observation gave some insight into the girl’s personality 
as well as information essential in interpreting her test score. 


WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD OBSERVE IH STUDENTS 

It is obviously impossible for a teacher to observe all the 
behavior of every student. He must select the most significant 
behavior. To select what is most significant from the stand- 
point of an individual’s development is very difficult; to teach 
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this art is still mote difficult. One reason “ 

tlutt the relationship between ‘ J 

teacher is constantly innuencmg the student s betav>°r ^ he^,^ 
are, however, some investigations that suggest the r 
importance of different kinds of observed ^ 

Wickman's early study of this question' 
fact that the kind of behavior that teachers tend “ j 

righting, being noisy in class, impertinence, talking out 
turn, disobedience, and other behavior ‘''““'’’’"S. c ( 
teacher-is not so important as the kinds of 
teachers tend to ignore or even unwittingly to 
pulsive striving lor perfection, unsocialness, ’ 

unhappiness, resentfulness, fearfulness, hullying, a . ■ ° 
easily discouraged, suggestible, overcritical of oth^s. sen ■ 
overbearing, sullen. Later studies, similar to Wickman *• 
shoivn that teachers' attitudes are changing. They more 
recognize the attitudes mental hygienists consider 9 

nificant. The teacher should recognize these danger sign 
and, if they persist and become more pronounced, shou 
whatever expert help is available to deal with them. 

The teacher's main attention, however, should be lo 
on positive personality trends, such as tliose on the raung s 
prepared by a committee of the Progressive Education 
ciaiion. This scale is now incorporated in the American ^ 
cil on Education cumulative personnel record. These tia 
were selected as most important for teachers to observe. 


Responsibility 
Creativeness 
InRuence or leadership 
Adjustability 
Concern for others 
Serious purpose 
Emotional stability 

Tlierc are several advantages in focusing attention on 
mendable behavior. First, it helps to esublish a goo rc 
tionship with the students and to direct their attention 
3 E. R. Wiclman. Childrtn’t Bthavior and Teachers' Allitndes, p- *7- 
Commonwealih Fund. Di%mon of Publicatiom. New Sort. 1929 
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good qualities that ihey can develop. Second, it directs the 
teacher’s attention to positive qualities on which he can build. 
It is psychologically sound to "accentuate tlie positive, elim- 
inate the negative." 

In addition to social and emotional behavior, other aspects 
o£ development should also be observed. Physical factors are 
important: general appearance, coordination, healtii; evi- 
dences of eyestrain, poor hearing, fatigue, malnutrition; poor 
posture, pimply skin or acne, chronic sinus infection, and 
other physical impairments. A composite impression of 
slouching posture, disinterest in active games, and lack of 
normal exuberance calls for investigation by the nurse or 
doctor. 

Academic abilities and work habits should also be noted: 
ability to get adequate meaning from the printed page with 
reasonable speed, word knowledge, number ability, ability to 
think clearly and logically, special skills and abilities, as in 
arts and crafts, tvriting, music, athletics. Symonds’ observed 
the study habits of high school boys during study and class 
periods. He selected a boy and followed him from room to 
room during the day, observing his every word and action. If 
the boy became conscious of being observed, the investigator 
temporarily turned his attention elsewhere. Morrison * ob- 
served and diarted the number of minutes a pupil spent ap- 
parently conceniratingon bis work and the number of minutes 
spent in various distractions. The follotving record of a high 
school boy was made by the svriter; 

1 1:00 Looks through desk. 

11:02 Looks idly through book. 

1 ! :o3 Heads sIoavIv, 

11:12 Gazes out of the window. 

11:15 Reads rapidly. 

1 1 isg Talks with neighbor. 

11:33 Reads one page. 

11:38 Plays with pod.eikmfe. 

11:40 Reads rapidly. 

11:45 Leaves room. 

» rerci\al M. Symonds. "Study Itabiu of High School ruptls." Teaekert Cot- 
Uce Record, April. tgsS. 

« Henry C. Morrison, Practice erf Teaching in the Secondary School {Re- 
vised Edition). Chap. IX. The Unhcmijr of CWcago Press. Chicago. 1931. 
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It tvas found that, in general, observed concentration dnnng 
the study period was associated witli study effi^ncy. 

Nor should first impressions be neglected. The way 

dividual impresses people on fiKt acquaintance ISO e » 

important for his personal and professional success, 
plover's first impression, for example, may determine wheth^ 
the applicant is hired; or it may influence die employers 
terpretation of what the applicant says and does later 

Another area of observation that is of special s»g;n'hcance 
concerns a student’s response to difficulty. ° 

thwarted. Some students go all to pieces m a difficult 
tion; they overreact emotionally to failure; they have 
tolerance for frustration. Generalizations, of course, c^n 
be made until the personnel worker has observed stu 
long enough so he can see how they work out their pro ^ 
Then, at strategic points, he can help them learn to 
ure constructively — to learn from it rather tlian to with 
from it 


COMPARISON OF METHODS 

The teacher's observations may be few or many, scatter^ 
or systematic. In general, the larger their number and the 
systematic they are, the more accurate is the picture they pr 
sent of students’ abilities, interests, and personality tren • 
Some teachers observe only the behavior that is forced upo 
tlieir attention — usually conduct that is annoying to them o 
disturbing to the class. Oilier teachers select one or two di ^ 
ent students each class period to observe continuously- ou 
others spend some time each week observing individual stu 
dents wiiile the class is engaged in reading, drawing, or oi 
activity dial does not require the teacher’s constant attention- 
Hoss'ever, the follosving procedure, used by research w'or 
ers, is more complete and reliable: obsers'e the entire siiu^ 
lion; select a student for intensive obseiA'ation; obsei^’C him 
in his regular actis’iiies, keeping a running account 
activities in fivc-minuie intervals over a number of days. T ni 
technic has been found highly reliable and objective. 

Of all die informal metliods of making and recording o 
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semitions, the behavior diary record gives the most complete 
picture of the student's development. It shou'd begin with a 
summary of the information available on the background and 
previous development of each entering student. It should con- 
tain descriptions of ilie same kind of behavior observed in 
difTerent situations by different persons. It should cover a 
range of beiiavior. From time to time, the data collected 
sijould be e.\anjined. interpreted, and synthesized, so liwt an 
evolving picture of the individual is obtained. Having gained 
insight into apparent changes in the student's behavior, the 
counselor should next seek the reasons for these changes. If 
there are deviations from tlie usual patterns of behavior, or 
inconsistencies, tiiey siiould be noted; they may represent the 
beginning of an undesirab’e trend to be cliecked, or of a fa- 
vorable trend to be encouraged. 

HELPING TEACHERS OBSERVE STUDENTS 

The way in wliicJi the tecJmic of observation is introduced 
to teachers makes a difference in its effectiveness. In one 
school the principal requested that each teacher make six anec- 
dotal records a day and hand them in to the counselor. (It had 
been estimated that a teacher could svrite six records a day 
in about fifteen minutes.) This procedure had a compulsory 
element that the teachers resented. Like many other teachers, 
they tended to record mostly negative behavior. Some of these 
records found their svay into the summaries prepared for ad- 
mission oiRcers, and in two cases were thouglu to have blocked 
the pupils’ acceptance by the college. Because of these diffi- 
culties, the school's policy regarding anecdotal records was 
changed. Now the teachers, on a voluntary basis, keep their 
own anecdotal records and use them in making their sum- 
maries of pupils. If, however, they think that another teacher 
or tlie counselor should have a p.irticular bit of information, 
tliey pass it on. 

The quality of recorded observation is influenced by a num- 
ber of factors. Small classes, an informal atmosphere, and time 
for recordkeeping are conditions that contribute to a high 
quality of observation. The teacher's interest in students as 
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persons, his training in scientific obsers.ation, and h.sb^ck- 

pound in child study and psycholoCT are a’so “pomn 
(actors, instruction, practice, and tactful jn-cdotal 

serving and in recording, interpreting, and using . 

records promote continuous improvement. Teachers are 
more rvilling to keep records il th^ fmd ^ o£ 

The skillful administrator will provide in a 
ways for continuous improvement m his teachers 
tions. First, he will show the teachers that he 
umeand energy they have already expended m / 

of their observations. Second, by reading some of the 
Crete descriptions of behavior in faculty meeting, e 
Vince the teachers that they are on the right track, a 
help them recognize and write records that are 
dications of individual students* development. ^ 

a specialist in guidance, will show concretely how 8 

records can be made still better. And fourth, he will ^ 
the records are used in working with teachers in , 

enccs or individually on cases in which they are particu i 
interested. 


LIMITATIONS OF TtACHtRS' OBSERVATION 

The limitations of one’s observation should be 
At best, recorded observations represent only a very m 
quate sampling of the student's total behavior. He may i 
done many things, good or bad, that did not come ^ 
teacher's direct observation. It is impossible for y 

to report everything that a student says and do« and the y 
he says or does it. The danger of making generalizations on 
bases of small samples of behavior is too seldom recognize • 
Moreover, reports of observation are, in general, ^ 
ously inaccurate. Psychological research on the nature ° ^ 
dcncc shows a wide variation in the reports of observers 
the same situation. If much time elapses between the obsen 
tion and ilie writing of the report, the observ er may have o 
gotten or distorted ihe facts; thus the inaccuracy' of the reco 
is further increased. . 

Observation is also selective. The possible bias of the o 
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server must be recognized. He may observe and record only 
the behavior in which he is interested or which fits his precon- 
ceived idea of the student. Or he may be biased, as so many 
teachers are, in looking for the tvorst instead of the best in 
students. If his idea of personality and student development 
is limited, his observations will be limited. Influenced by his 
own mind-set, prejudices, or desires, he may even see some- 
thing that did not actually occur. The well-kno;vn “halo 
effect” likewise influences the teacher to report only certain 
kinds of behavior for a particttlar student. If an observer 
knows his prejudices, he can often avoid being influenced by 
them. Unconscious bias is the most dangerous. 

Even if an observation is acairate and unbiased, it is still 
difficult to interpret. Tlie same observed behavior may have 
different meanings to two different students. For example, in 
one case rudeness may be nothing more than an expression 
of adolescent social awkwardness; whereas in another it may 
arise from deep-seated hostility to the world in general and to 
the teacher in particular. A student may be poor in vocabulary 
and hesitant in speecli, not because he has low intelligence, 
but because he has had very little opportunity to talk with 
people or because he is inhibited in face-to-face situations: he 
may write far more fluently than he speaks. Another indi- 
vidual may conceal severe emotional tension under a calm ex- 
terior. Psychological consistency for the individual may not 
be logical consistency to the observer. It is obvious that ob- 
servation has little or no meaning until something is known 
of the background and personality of (he individual obsers'ed, 
the situation in which the observ'aiion was made, and tlie 
person observing. Any obsers-ation should be cautiously in- 
terpreted, for uTong interpretations may do much harm, 

VALUES OF TEACHERS' OBSERVATION 

Despite its limitations, the tedmic of observation has many 
values. In one respect, the observer is superior to the camera, 
if he is an intelligent “selector." The teacher who has observed 
many children in similar situations has a frame of reference 
in which he can judge the significance of individual behavior. 
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This advantage is still greater, of course, in the clinical tpt- 
ing situation. Even in the classroom, however, observatio 
is the most useful instrument a\'ailable at present for stu y 
ing trends of students’ social and emotional developmen . 
Many opportunities are offered to study the ways in whi^c i a 
student responds to playmates, classmates, members o n 
family, and other persons in a variety of real situations. 

Even if the student becomes conscious of being observe , 
this awareness may stimulate him to modify his behavior or 
the better. If he knows he is being observ'cd by the teacher 
with respect to responsibility, cooperation, and other c ar 
acteristics on a rating scale, these items may become immediate 
and concrete goals for him. Thus observation may contribute 
directly to the student's personality development. 

Another value of observation is that it promotes tpclier 
growth. ^Vhcn the teacher becomes interested in observing in- 
dividual students, he no longer secs his class as a blurred mass. 
He sees them as individuals with certain potentialitiM for 
growth and for making progress toward certain goals. From 
the standpoint of teacher education, even brief observation 
are valuable because they tend to make the teacher child- 
conscious and group-conscious. They lead him to ask the 
question, "Why does this individual behave in this way? 

Observation, as described in this chapter, is more closely 
allied to life situations than are personality tests; it is 
specific and exact than the generalirations people arc tempted 
to make without careful and systematic observation. At the 
present time there is no belter way than observation to find 
out how an individual's personality actually functions in real 
situations. Records of observations are a valuable supplement 
to data from other sources and should be more generously in- 
cluded in cumulative records and case studies. 

Unless teachers are convinced of the v-alue of recording 
their observation, they will not take the time to do it. Already 
swamped with clerical work, they resist filling out any more 
forms. Moreover, they feci dissatisfied with their records un- 
less they have had training in what to observe, how to obsers'C 
it accurately, and how to use their observations in the guidance 
of students. 
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RATING SCALES 

Rating scales are a condensed method of recording observa- 
tions. They are related to observation in two main ways: they 
may direct observation, or they may summarize it. TJicir value 
in directing observation toward behavior significant to tlie 
student’s development has already been mentioned. Their 
value as a summary of observations remains to be considered. 

In order that rating scales be of any value at all, they must 
be based on good observation. The translation of observa- 
tion into rating scale form is facilitated by following these 
general rules: 

1. Limit tlie number of characteristics to be rated, h 
is impossible for a teadier to rate thirty to forty students on 
many different items. 

2. Describe the beliavior to be rated as nearly as possible in 
the form in which the teacher will be likely to observe it. 
For example, the raung scales developed by Van Alsiync * and 
her associates are organized around situations in which every 
teacher has opportunity to observe the kinds of behavior to 
be rated. 

3. Provide space in which the teaclier may make explana- 
tions or give illustrations supporting his rating. 

.}. Provide space in which the teacher may write supple- 
menuary paragraphs to complete his picture of ilic individual’s 
behavior. It is diffietde indeed fora person usi’nga rating scale 
to reconstruct the student’s personality from a list of separate 
items. The descriptive sketch, on the oilier hand, emphasizes 
dominant factors and relations. 

5. Allow a long enough period for observ-ation before the 
rating is made and make it clear that no rating should be 
made if the leadicr docs not have adequate basis for making 
it. No rating at all is much better than a superficial or inac- 
curate rating. 

• Dorothy Van Alstjne artl ihe Winnelka Public School Faculty, IVinnetka 
Scale for nalirig School Ilehirvior and Alittudet. SVinneika Ecliidfionai Pm'«, 
WIrtnetka. Jllirtois, IQSj- 

Dorothy Van Ahtjne and the FMnrf* ParlCT School Family, Jlwrd for 
Describing AtliluHes and tlelwior in Wgh School, jjo \Vcl«tcr Avenue. 
Ctucago. 15J5. 
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6. Give clear directions for using the rating scale and offer 
instruction and practice in improving observations. 

7. Arrange to have the rating scale filled out by different 
persons svho have opportunity to observe the student under 
different conditions. 

The Personality Rating Scale developed many years ago 
by the Committee on Personality Measurement of the 
can Council on Education exemplifies many of these good 
features. Two items from the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Be- 
havior Rating Schedules* illustrate another form of rating 
that is widely used in industry as well as in educational in- 
stitutions: 


8. Is he slovenly or neat in personal appearance? 

Unkempt Rather Incon- h concerned Fasti'dio^ 

Very slovenly negligent spicuous about dress Foppn^ 

ay. Is he generally depressed or cheerful? 

Dejected Generally Usually Cheerful Hilarious 

MelanclioHc dispirited in good Animated 

In the dumps humor Chirping _ 


The rater puts a cross or check at the point which seems to 
liim to describe (he individual most accurately. Students are 
impressed by the similarity between the characteristics teach- 
ers emphasize and the items included on the scales which many 
large industries and business firms use to rate their employees. 

In using rating scales teadicrs must resist the temptation 
(i) lo check items on which they have had too little chance to 
observe, (2) to be overinfluenced by some recent occurrence, 
(3) to lei an unconscious dislike of an individual color their 
rating of him, (4) to rate generally high the students who are 
courteous and compliant and to rate generally low those who 
are crude and difficult to get along with. 

In interpreting ratings of other persons, teachers and 
teaclicr<oun 5 clors should recognize all these possible sources 
of error. They should also realize that individual raters have 
different standards and that different situations and personal* 


Behavior tteting Schedules. Cop>Tighl «9JO ^ 
WofW Book Company, rutilivhm. Yonkcn-on-lludson. New York. 

* Rol>en n. Falk. Your High Sehooi Record: Does It Countf South Dakota 
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THE DAILY SCHEDULE 

The daily schedule provides a framen'ork in 
which the observations of behavior take on more meaning; it 
rounds out the picture of the individual’s activities over 
twenty-four hours. In no other \vzy can the teacher so easily 
obtain a wealth of Information about students. 

Illustrative Daily Student Schedules. A comparison of single* 
day schedules from each of three ninth grade high schoo 
students living in very different environments shows hoW 
much the teadrer may learn from this kind of record in a fei'-' 
minutes. The reader will gel a vivid impression of the differ- 
ences in environment, in daily routine, and in interests JU 
he reads each of these sdiedules: 

Schedule of Student I 

jiJumbiT of 


Time Activity 

6:oo Sleeping 9 ® 

7:50 Dressing, Washing 

7:50 Breakfast — four prunes and juice. Chatted *S 

8:05 Got boots together. Talked *5 

8:20 Waited to school with girl 20 

8:40 Put boots asray. Talked to teacher 5 

8:45 Class called to order. Announcements 5 

8:50 Hygiene — class uork ... 40 

336 
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9:30 English — class work ^0 

)o;}o Social studies — class srork 

10:50 Assembly. A woman talked to us about politics 40 

11:30 Class meeting. Discussed our mascot 15 

11:45 Chapter meeting. Discussed our charily 15 

12:00 Teacher talked to us about running in the halls and 

sdiool rules 10 

12:10 Lunch — one cream clieese and pimento sandwicli and 

one gJa« of orange juice. Talked 20 

11:30 Read 15 

12:45 Class called to order 5 

12:50 Latin — class svork 40 

1:30 Malhcmatics^-class work 40 

2:io Cot books together, put on hat and coat, and left the 

school 10 

i:so kV'ent home on trolley car 10 

2:30 Went down to museum with girl 25 

2:55 W’ciit llirough American wing. Looked at 1. II. and III 

period (umiiure 125 

5:00 Left on bus tor home 50 

5:30 Arrived home. Talked to Motlter. Thoned to 

5:50 Talked. Got a surprise— a pet call 10 

0;oo Supper— stewed celery, one baked potato, one piece of 
ivhole>wheat bread, one-fourth teaspoon butter, one ap- 
ple, and a small piece ot cake 40 

6:40 Practiced 45 

7:25 Dawdled. Talked. Phoned to 

7:45 Undressed. Took a baiti 45 

8:3a Heanl ot accident. Leaned out windosc trying to find 

out. Saw ill 3“ 

g;oo Homework 60 

to:oo Got into bed; slept 4^1^ 

Total 1440 

ScncDUix OF Stvocnt II 

Number of 

Time Activity Minutes 

6:00 Washed and dressed ‘5 

6:15 Worked commcrdal probfems 15 

6:30 Ate breakfast — meal sandwiches and water 30 

7:00 Rode to school in car 20 

7:20 Combed hair 

7:30 Studied arithmetic S® 

8:00 Visited with boy friend «5 

8:15 To commercial class 

9:15 To chorus 
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10:15 Assembly 

10:45 J*’ library reading SigAlJ Unseen 


11:45 To dinner .. . ‘5 

12:00 Worked on healih chart 

12:20 Visited with Iricnds 4° 


1:00 In session vorking on civics 

2:00 In session room reading Sigftlr Unseen 

5:00 To civics class 

4:00 Rode home in car 

4:20 Read nes\-spapers 

4:40 Fooled around with my brother 


5:00 Helped mother 3° 

5:30 Helped lather carry milk up and do chores ^ 

6:30 Helped prepare supper 3° 

7:00 Ale supper — potatoes, fried meat, milk, etc. S® 

7:30 Read Sfg/itr Unseen 3° 

8:00 To bed and sleeping 


ToUl 1440 


SatEDULE OF Stude-st III 


Number 0 } 

Time Activity Minutes 

C:oo Sleeping 9® 

7:30 Breakfast— wanies.collec. grapefruit 3® 

8:00 Dressing >5 

8:15 Walked to school, slowly >5 

8:30 Went to bookkeeping, slowly 3° 

gtoo Recited. Received "bawling out” 3® 

9:30 Worked on books. Talked to boy 5° 

io;oo Reproved by Mr, L . Kcciied 3® 

10:30 Collcaed money. Studied 3® 

tt:oo Recited in English class. Talked 3® 

11:30 English discussion 60 

12:30 Study hall. Talked to boy 3® 

i:oo Studied *5 

1:25 Walked with boy; argued. Lunch 5 

1:30 American history class 65 

2:35 Study hall. Bored . . 65 

3:40 \Venl to candy store with boys and girls. Talked . . • ^ 

5:00 Ale one-half box of chocolates ... 75 

6:15 Dressed for dinner 15 

6:30 Dinner , . , 40 

7:10 Got ready for date . 5 

7:15 Played piano. Talked over phone 43 

8;oo Date arrived . 10 

8:10 \Veni to show 120 
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io:io Ate — hot cliocolaie so 

10:50 Camo home. (Date left— good riddance!) 30 

11:00 Undressed for bed; slept 420 

Total 1440 

Information Obtained from Daily Schedules. These schedules 
yield a remarkable amount of insight into the economic and 
social conditions in the students' homes and neighborhoods. 
It is evident that the first schedule tvas written by a city girl 
U’ho had u‘eJl-to-do, intelligent parents concerned with her 
health and education. Slie was just about the right weight 
but thought she was fat; hence the self-imposed dieting — four 
prunes and juice composed her daily breakfast. The second 
schedule came from a country girl whose leisure time was 
largely occupied with home duties and who had few social 
and cultural advantages. Perhaps the reader has already 
guessed that the third schedule was written by a girl in a small 
town who had been selected for study by the principal as one 
of his “problem cases.” 

In addition to giving indications of the student’s general 
background, daily scliedules kept accurately for a week yield 
information on the following personal items: 

Educational 

School program and extniclass activities 
Time spent in studying each subject 
Time spent in going to and from school 
Vocatioual 
Part-time work 
Home duties 
Hobbies 
Religious 

Church and Sunday-school attendance 
Attendance at church clubs 
Recreational and social 

Ways in svhidi the student spends his leisure time in the 
morning, afternoon, evening, on holidays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays _ • 

.Amount of time spent in various kinds of recreation (out- 
door; games and sports, hiking, camping; indoor: dancing, 
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movies, radio, television, reading, listening to or playing mu- 
sic, talking, painting and drawing, handwork and househo 

. I 

Nature of the student’s recreation (alone; with others: ooyi 
or girls in gangs and in clubs, svith one other person, ru 
several, with younger children, tvith adults, witli his own fant' 
ily, with persons outside the family) 

Place of recreation — his own home, friends homes, i c 
street, the playground, club rooms, "joints,” in autos 

Interests , 

Revealed insofar as the student is free to choose his 
activities (The daily schedule gives a valuable check on inter 
esis expressed in an interxdew or on a check list.) 

Health habits 

Choice of food in meals (if this detail is requested) 
Regularity of meals 
Ealing habits 
Sleep and rest 
Outdoor exercise 
Altitudes and values 

If the student writes freely, he frequently reveals attitudes, 
as in the third schedule, in which dislike for school is sug* 
gcsied by sudi items as "Walked to school, slowly” and "Study 
hall, bored.” In contrast, another youngster, whose aclucse- 
ment in rebtion to her ability was the highest in the 
spontaneously svroic on cad* of her daily schedules, "Walked 
to school, briskly.” 

Relationships with family 

Amount and kind of association sviih father and mother 
Amount and kind of association with brothers and sisters 
Relation wiili oilier relatives or boarders 
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name DAV DATE 

Numberof 

Activity Minutes 

At the bottom of tlie page there may be supplementary items, 
helpful in interpreting the schedule: 

Did you feel tvell — or have some illness today? 

\Vas this day typical? If unusual, in what 

respects? Were you able to make an 

acairaie record of your activities? If not, 

what are Uie errors? 

Another form of diary record is divided into fifteen-, thirty-, 
or sixty-minute blocks in whicli the student lists his activities. 
For college students, tvhose days fall more or less into hourly 
periods, this form of schedule is satisfactory. It has the advan- 
tage of reminding the student that he should account for every 
period of time during the day. Jt has the disadvantage of un- 
necessary bulkincss when activities are of two or three hours’ 
duration and of becoming overcrowded svhen Uicre is a rapid 
shifting from one activity to another. 

In ilie summarized form of diary record, space is provided 
for each of the common types of daily activities. In each space 
the student svriies at the end of the day the estimated amount 
oftimehe hasspent in each activity. Obviously the inacettracies 
in this form of schedule are great, because it is impossible for 
students to remember at the end of the day the exact number 
of minutes tlieyhavespentiustudying.conversingwitlifriends. 
svalking, and the like. It is also dilTicuU for them to agree in 
their classification of specific items. Moreover, this form omits 
details of daily living tiiat give the greatest insight into habits 
and attitudes. 

Methods of Obtoining the Doily Schedule. The method of ob- 
taining schedules varies somewhat with the purpose for which 
they are to be used: 

To tcv-Kxl lUe special problems of individuals in an entire 
class and the problems common to the group 

To aid in the study of certain groups, such as students fail- 
ing in academic work, discipline cases, and the best all- 
round” students 
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To help individuals who wish to cooperate with the coun- 
selor in the solution of their difficulties 
To help every student budget his time so as to get tlie most 
ralue from his high school and college years 

In eacli instance the form of schedule may be modified so as 
to yield the desired information with the least amount o 
labor. . , . _ 

A few general directions are applicable to most of the si 
tions: , 

i. First, gain the interest and cooperation of the stu c • 
Use Avhatever appeal is effective for the particular 
one high school in which considerable attention ha ^ 
given to study habits and an interest in “being scientific 
been aroused, the introduaion to schedule-keeping took i 
form: 


We should all be as interested in finding out how 
time as in knowing how wc spend our money. To keep ^ 
schedules would be of value to you as well as to other jq Jo 
P erhaps you are studying a great deal at home and want t 
the work more ouickly. Perhaps you need not study as ^ 
you do, and could use your time in other interesting - 

in other high schoob and colleges are keeping records of the j 
ih^ spend their time. How many of you would be interesteo 
doing tJliS? . -firallT 

We are most concerned with having these records 
accurate- You know from your cheniUtry and other subjects 
nowadays everything must be scientific. You can make ^ 

records beause you are iniclligem and able to understand 
method of keeping them; you arc interested in doing it; and a 
group you can be counted on for cooperation and honesty. 


2. Emphasize the importance of (a) keeping the record froth 
time to time during the day rather than waiting until the en 
of the day and (i») ss-riting in detail everything that occurt- 
Supervisors of this project in one school mimeographed the 
following direaions and gave them to each student, as well ^ 
reading them to the class on the day they began to keep their 
schedules; 


1. Fill in code number, day, and date at the top of each pa® 
On the first line WTite what you were doing at six a-M- _ 

2. On the next line under G:oo. wTite the time at which )0 
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began to do something else. Write what this svas in the space 
labeled “Activity.’’ ^ 

3. Continue in this way during the day. 

4. Be sure to write exactly what you did. Do not write just 
“studied" but “studied English “studied history," or svhatever 
it was you studied. After writing "breakfast,” "lunch.” or “din- 
ner,” put down svhat you ate. Instead of just "went to school," 
write how you went — whether svalking, riding in a streetcar or in 
an automobile. Tell the names of the magazines you read and 
the plays you go to. No one will criticize you for your choice. 

5. Be sure to write down what you do and the time you begin 
to do it during the day. Do not wait until the end of the day to 
write yowr hedttle, 

6. Write down exactly what happened. Unless these records are 
true and accurate they are of no value. 

7. Record minutes for each activity in the right-hand column. 
This column should total i,.j40 minutes.* 

3. If keeping the daily schedules is a school-wide project, 
obtain tiie cooperation of all the teachers in af/otv/ng their 
students to take several minutes at the beginning of each 
period to enter the previous activity on their schedules. Tills 
will call the students’ attention to the importance of keeping 
tliB record from time to time during the d.ay. Certain teachers 
may cooperate further: tlie mathematics teaclier may include 
as part of his daily assignment the calculation of the minutes 
spent in each activity: the English teacher may count a dear, 
detailed statement of activities as part of the English assign- 
ment; the home economics tcacJier may make her entire iiome- 
work requirement for the week an accurate record of the kind 
and amount of food eaten. 

4. Read the sdicdules handed in the Tint day or two and 
make specific suggestions on how they may be improved with 
respect to accuracy and detail. 

Unless the interest and cooperation of the students arc se- 
cured and maintained, tiie schedules are worthless. If a ie.icl)er 
is unable to arouse a group’s desire to make diary records of 
their daily activities, he had better drop the matter for the 
time being. If the student is willing to take major responsibil- 
ity for his own apprais.al, iic will consider the daily sdiedulc as 
one W'ay of seeing more dearly how he really spends his time. 

J Sarah M. Stimoant and Ruth Strang. "The Da«y Sch«?ule at an Md to 
Advisen," Ttachert CotUgf /tfcorrf. *7:37-38. OcioIjct. 19*7. 
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For guidance purposes, one week’s schedule is sufficient 
Even one day’s record has value in supplementing ot i 
sources of information about the individual. ^ 

Use of the Dolly Schedule. As part of each student s develop 
mental record, the daily schedule adds much to the un e 
standing gained from the rest of the accumulated ata. 
reading the daily schedules, the teacher sees a procession 
unique individuals. For example, he notes that one n© 
school girl attends both church and Sunday school, 
large portion of her leisure time with her family, and ai 
feeds the pet lamb. Another girl in the same grade plays go 
at the country club on Sunday, is seldom at home, and rea 
Shaw and other sophisticated authors. Tlie schedules rc'C2^ 
individual problems — problems of sleep, study, meals, 
leisure time, outdoor exercise, social relationships, an t 
like. Problems concerning tlic wise use of leisure show up 
vividly in the daily schedules. For example, one boy o 
group of thirty-four eleventh grade boys studied by Rice ^ 
Brownlee * had only 2.4 hours of leisure during the schoo 
week, while another had 21.2 hours. 

The daily schedule isalso useful in learning about thegroup 
For example, in one high school, the pupils’ records show ^ 
that the assignments in history were too heavy. One pupi 
studied English 150 minutes, French 420 minutes, and his- 
tory 810 minutes during the week. The schedules of many 
other pupilsshoweda similar disproportionate amount of time 
spent on history. On further investigation, it was found tha 
these pupils were spending more time studying history, not 
because they liked it better than other subjects, but because 
the teacher gave specific written assignments each day, 
she rigorously marked. When the teacher herself saw m 
results of the time schedules, she voluntarily modified h^^ 
assignments to enable the students to distribute their study 
lime more equally. 

Similarly, the need for more or fewer recreational acti'i 
tics in the school may be ascertained from the daily schedules. 

* Ceoige A. RIcc and Robert E. Brownlee. '’Leuure Attivities o£ the 
Grade Studenu. Unirenity of CalUbrna." Univenity High School 
10:117, Deccrober, igjo. 
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In one school the students were ovcrschedulcd: almost every 
minute of their lime was spent in special lessons or planned 
activities. They had no leisure time to use as they wished. 
In another community the schedules showed many afternoon 
and evening hours of completely unsupervised time. These 
records furnished one basis for planning a student activity 
program tliat will adequately supplement the oiu-of-srhool 
recreational opportunities and thus meet the needs of differ- 
ent groups. 

The daily sclicdule is useful not only in the discovery of 
,problcm5 and needs, hut also in their solution. It is also an 
(avenue through which rapport may be secured in an interview. 
It furnisiies a starting point for discussion as counselor and 
student consider desirable modinentions in it. For example, a 
student whose daily program is lacking in social activities can 
be cncoimged to consider hh rehtion to his oifn age group 
and whether he should join a social club at scliool. A student 
who is engaging in a number of worthwhile non-school affairs 
may be relieved of some of his exiracurriciiJar responsibilities 
at school. When a student of average ability who is falling in 
several subject.^ can see by an examination of his schedule that 
he is spending less time in study than other more successful 
pupils of equal ability, he may modify his daily program ac- 
cordingly. 

An effective approach to students who are not budgeting 
their time wisely is to acquaint them with the amount of time 
other students spend in sleep, study, recreation, and work. 
This information can be obtained from summaries of schedules 
of different groups of students. Both college and higli sdiool 
girls are interested in knowing that five hundred Mount 
Holyoke College students spent daily, on the average, three 
hours and twenty minutes in study, one hour and twenty min- 
utes in pltysical activity, three hours and twenty minutes in 
social activities, forty minutes in religious activities, eight 
hours and twenty minutes in sleep, and one hour and a half 
in eating meals.* High school girls are interested in learning 
that sixty of the “best all-round” girls in six different high 
» A. Comsioct, •Time and Uie College CM.'’ School end Society, sirjsS-ss?. 
March 14. 1933. 
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schools spent approximately two and 
Study; the same amount of time in social activities, ^ 
each in physical activity, home duties, cultural activities 
as reading and practicing or taking music lessons; n>ne ho 
and tueniy minutes in sleep; one hour in dressing, a 
hour and seventeen minutes in eating/ 

The following individual cases, in which the daily sched 
were used, concretely illustrate their s-alue in dealing 
the personal problems of students.® 

A Girl TWio Imagined She iras Overworking. The 
a very' intelligent, aiiraciive girl came to the ‘ .P 

about the amount of preparation required for the ° 

lish 12. (English 12 comprises a group of college 
dents whose excellent work has earned them an 
membership in the class.) The mother said that even g 
daughter was staying up late to study she nevertheless couiu 
complete the preparation required for English 12. f-u 

The daughter. May, said that all the pupils 
the work was too heavy; that while they enjoyed the das , 1 

thought too much was demanded^ of them. ^ p schedules of 


was asked a she knew wneiner any 01 me x.ngn>ii > ^ she 

a daily program similar to hers. May named five girls "n , 
thought, had programs almost Identical with h®*" ciudY 

five were asked if they would be willing to assist m a ““ . , 

of the daily activities of their group. They gladly agreed t 
and logcUicr with May they kept daily lime schedules 1 

^\^len the schedules were relumed to the office, an 
lion of them showed that May's was the only schedule in ' 
concerts, shopping lours, driving do^vntown, afternoon 
appeared frequently; it also showed very little lime, <aine 

at all, spent on English- Since all six girls were of mum the 
type — ^attractive, intelligent, popular, eager for a good tim 
teresied in school activities other than academic work, 
ized when she saw her oivn record and compared h .f^h 
records of her friends that her complaint of too much bng 
work svould scarcely hold. She protested no longer. . 

Her mother said some months afterward: “Keeping a . 
schedule was excellent for May. It showed her what I 

4 Sarah M. Sturtevant and Ruth Strang. “Activities of High School Gir 
Ttachen College Record, 30:566. March. 19*9. . 

» The author is indebted to Mrs. Mary F. Pilcher for the descriptions o 
tvko cases trom the senior high school in >«faich she t*2s dean of girls. 
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Incu', tfiai she not planning licr time ^veII and was not doing 
much teal studying." A year later, svhen May’s brother was hav- 
ing diiTiciiUy with his work, the mother asked the principal if the 
Ixjy could not lie taught how to keep a daily time scJiedule. 

/I Pr/fu'l Crrnying a Heavy Pxogratn. A tenth grade pupil was 
carrying at her osvn request an unusually heavy program of work. 
"1 he de.in of girls, doubtful of the wisdom of so heavy a load of 
studies and a little an.Yjous about the amount of rest and recrea- 
tion that this young student might be getting, asked the girl to 
keep a daily schedule for a week or two. Tlic schedule seemed to 
show that i!ie girl was neither overworking nor leading an uri' 
balanced existence, at least during those sveeks. 

Limitotions of the Doily Schedule, 'flic most common sources 
of inaccuracy In ilic daily schedule are the student’s failure to 
keep the record during the day, with consequent inability to 
remember all Jiis activities and the amount of time spent on 
each, and his desire to make a good impression. Variations in 
activity from day to day and from season to season make gen* 
craUVation from a one* or (\vo*weck schedule impossible. The 
first of these sources of error is lessened when tlie sindcnt feels 
he is keeping the record in order to understand himself, not 
to supply information to the teacher or counselor. The second 
can be almost cltmin,atcd by effective directions, bydailysuper* 
vision, and by cooperation of all icachcn. Variation from lypi* 
cal daily activities can be checked by having the student indi* 
cate whether the schedule is typical or unusual and in what 
respect. A study of the reliability of this tj'pc of record in a 
boys' school showed little difference between activities in the 
early fall and in the winter, with the c.xcepiion of recreation. 

In the early fall the boys were out for football; in the winter 
they were spending much of their time practicing for an 
operetta. 

Like other technics, the daily sclicdule is never used as a 
sole soincc of information. 

Values of the Daily Schedule. Viewed as a supplement to, and 
a framework for, other technics, the saluesof the daily schedule 
predominate over its limitations. It widens the scope of the 
teacher’s observation; it raises questions, which may be an- 
swered in the intcrv’iew; it often calls attention to the need 
for information that can beobtainctl from standardized tests. 
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This technic has vaiuc to the teaciier and icacher-counseiot, 
the parent, and the student. The vaines to the teacher ana 
counselor may be summarized as follows: 

1. By supplying a detailed piaure of the student s twen )• 
four-hour day, the daily sdiedule increases the teachers un- 
dersunding of many aspects of an individual s developmen 
— physical, intellectual, social, religious. 

2. It often suggests explanations of low achievement, poo 

health, and lack of sociability. . 

3. It can be used as a means of gaining rapport and sum 
lating the student's thinking in an interview. ^ 

4. By supplying a framework of familiar routine, the ai ) 
schedule makes it easy for tlie student to suggest and 

his own suggestions for achieving a better balance in his a > 
living. , 

Incidentally, it is equally enlightening for the 
the counselor to keep a daily schedule of his own day.^ 
practical kind of job analysis increases professional efTiciencj- 
The values of the student's daily schedule to the parent s' er 
suggested in the description of Uie girl who imagined she S' 
ovens'orking. By examining the daily schedule together, i 
parent and child can see more clearly what is good and _ 
is poor about his daily program, and what each can do to gt' 
it a better balance. It may also suggest to the parents changes 
that should be made in their way of life. - 

To the student, tlie daily schedule is a kind of mirror, 
shows him exactly how he is using his time and hostf he may 
modify his program advantageously. Thus he gets help on one 
of his major problems: the budgeting of time. Moreover, a 
critical examination of one’s daily schedule is “an exercise 
self-es'aluation” — especially in the es’aluation of the dai y 
aaivities that are the building blocks of character. 

In obsers’ation, a student is viesved through another’s ey®- 
in the daily schedule he makes his own objective record of hu 
activities; in personal documents such as subjective compos] 
tions and autobiographies he has an opportunity to sTm'" h>s 
life as a whole and tell hotv he feels about it. adds an 

important element to Ujc fuller understanding of the student. 
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COMPOSITIONS 

Students often welcome the opportunity to write composi- 
eions about themselves. They can be encouraged to write 
frankly by presenting the composition as an opportunity to 
understand themselves better. They need not sign their names, 
it they prefer not to do so. It the writing of the composition 
has raised questions in their minds or ciused anxiety, they 
should feel free to come to the counselor about it. 

For many years the author lias obtained from high school 
pupils compositions on a \ariety of persona] subjects — "^^y' 
views on juvenile delinquency,” “How 1 feel when I get my 
report card," **\Vhen I have felt disturbed, at a loss, or 'all at 
sea.' " Several sample compositions will indicate the kind of 
understanding that may be obtained from these documents.' 

A sixteen'Y^^-old hoy of low socioeconomic status wrote 
as follows: 

A juvenile delinquency is one that breaks the law. Probably 
the reason he got into trouble was because he wanted excitement, 
money or his parent were to strict or not strict enough. He just 
smnted to sliow his parent ih.it he was independent and could 
get along svithout his parents, hfaybe his parents was not strict 
enough and he did anything he wanted. His friends would not 
except him because he svas poor or could not play ball or other 
games as well as most of tlic boys. He was probably lonely and had 
to have some fun and breaking tire law was the only way he got it. 

The p.ireius themself our the main support in helping to stop 
juvenile delinquency. First they should raise there own children 
the right way. Not spoiling them to much and by giving them 
enoug'ht .ittention. Even ss'hiJe r.nlsing their own diildren they 
should think about the Httle boy with out parents or both parents 
are working with out giving him any throught. Tlicy just lose 
him aside saying that someday he will be caught and put away. 
Did iltey ever stop to think they could help prevent that boy from 
being a juvenile delinquency. Just hy inviting him in and talking 
to Jiim like his parent should would help give him a little love 
and understanding. 

Three junior high school pupils from different home back- 
grounds all felt differently about bringing home their rcj>ort 
cards: 

♦ Spclline and grammar arc iincorrertctL 
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WTien brincing home a report card my parents never 
fied. aUhough they most aUvays arc. They always say. Ther 
plenty o[ room for improvement." even if I get 90. . • • 

I have never been punished for bringing home a bad ^ 
card as I never have failed a subject, but I am sure that J 
go below 75 I will get a severe punisliment. Another ^”'"0 , , 

I do not like about bringing home a report card is, my 
brotlier is always telling me how good he was; that makes m 
very dumb. 

^Vhen I get my report card I look at it first. If the 
good and all passing, I feel happy and free to go 
my parents won't say anything but, "Nice svork and ‘O', ‘ 

But if my marks are failing, I don't like to go home right 
school and face my mother wldi it. The first thing she ** ^ 
it from me and read the marks and say, "What a report card 
could have done better if you had worked harder. You 
your time fooling around and don't give enough attention to 5 
work." I feel like crying but ! don^, till Dad comes ^ 

mother shows him the card and he looks at me with a very 
look and says, "A nice report ardl” 1 feel all choked up 
can't say a word. He keeps looking at it and he says. From n 
on you are going to stay in and study every nighu From now . 
no movies, no games. You are going to bring those rrtarks up o 
I'll know why. You should be ashamed of yourself.” He 
to go in and study. And I don't say a word. I'm just scared all 0 
^\Tien I take my report home, I usually have a feeling of su|> 
pressed excitement, that is if it is an admirable report. As I wa 
home comparing my report with my friends, I feel veiy 'i' j 
we discuss our teachers, their faults, and if we received a 
mark, their unfairness. 

1 like to lease my mother by slowly opening the door, 
sorrowfully into the house, and slowly handing her my ^ , 
usually say, ‘Tm sorry. Mom, but 1 tried." Before Mom looks a 
she usually says, "Well, next time you’ll do better." But 
Mom sees my good card and my grinning face, she tries to app»' 
angry, but she never quite succeeds. , v 

\Vhen Dad comes home, he glances at my card on the do 
Then he slyly slips a dollar in my hand and says, "Our daugn* 
takes after me, doesn’t she. Mom?” 

That b how I feel vs'hen I take my report home. 

In die area of parent-child relationships, an eighteen-year- 
old girl who was in the twelfth grade wrote: 

My problem b my parents. I respect my parents’ opinion very 
much so please don’t get the idea that I've shut my eyes and vvon 
Ibten to reason. My parents dblike this fellow and so far as I can 
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see it, they don’t have a stable reason. ... My parents can’t or 
tvon’t see my tj-ay anti i have tried their tvay, tvhich is giving him 
up and it don’t work. Should I give a fellow up because he isn't 
good looking, and find someone who is handsome but maybe not 
with liie same character? 

A bright sixteen-year-old junior in fjjgii scitool teas con- 
cerned about young people drinking: 

In my crowd the problem was drinking. They thought it svas 
smart to have beer parties or to have weinie roasts where a hottle 
was included. I think it is wong for teen-agers to drink. It ruins 
our healdi and it is not smart, but wbat is one to do or say when 
everyone else in the crowd likes to drink. A person feels dilTcrent 
and left out when he isn’t like the others in his group. This was 
my problem and it weighed heavily on my mind for a long 
lime. . . . 

This is a problem which confronts most of the teen-agers of 
today at one lime or another, and It is an important one. I really 
believe that if every person svho drinks svould analyrc his viesvs 
on the subject and nnd out svhy he does and svliat he gets out of 
it, there would be fetver cases of teen-age drinking in America 
today. 

A high scliool boy, eiglitecn years old, described the tliflicufi 
decision he had to make in Ins junior year. 

When I was in Junior High 1 met a nice girl and went widt her 
for a wlu'Ie, and then didn’t see her for several years. During die 
early part of the summer I met her again; we started going steady 
and now she wants to gel engaged. I love her very much. I have 
lost all interest in school and do hardly any studying whatsoever. 
You see during the summer I had a job as mechanic in a garage 
and I svas making S55 per week, five days. I tvant to quit school 
and go back to work. Jiul I hate to hurt niy mom and pop by quit- 
ting school. 1 have not told them that I love this girl. 1 know it 
would luirt them because they do not care much for this girl and 
both of these things would hurt diem. Everything would probably 
W'ork out all right I know, if we would get married. But my prenis 
Would be mucli deprcssetl until ilicy see that I am getting along 
fine. 1 have not made any decision yet. but when I make it I hope 
I take the right road to happiness and success. 

Reading compositions of this kind is the quickest way to 
get into the inner world of adolescents. AU the problems of 
growing up, all tlie conflicts with ilicir culture, their need 
for educational and vocational guidance, and, in many cases. 
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TOcn bringing home a report card my parents nerer 
fied, although they most always are. They ahvays say, 
plenty of room for improvement,” even if Lget 90. . • • _ 

I have neser been punished for bringing home a ^ 

card as 1 nes’er have failed a subject, but I am sure that i 
go belosv 75 I svill get a sesere punishment. Anothw ihino 
I do not like about bringing home a report card is, my 0 
brother is always telling me hosv good he was; that makes ro 
very dumb. 

WTien I get my report card I look at it first. If the 
good and all passing. I feel happy and free to go 
my parents won’t say anything but, “Nice svork and try tu • 
But if my marks are failing. I don't like to go home nghi 
scliool and face my mother with iL The first thing she does u 
it from me and read the marks and say. “What a report ca™- 
could have done better if you had worked harder. You j. 

your time fooling around and don't give enough attention to ^ 
work.” 1 feel like crying but I don’t, till Dad «me$ 
mother shows him the card and he looks at roe with a s’cry 
look and says, “A nice report card!" I feel all choked up a 
can’t say a word. He keeps looking at it and he says. From ^ 
on you are going to stay In and study es'ery nighu From nov. ^ 
no monies, no games. You are going to bring those rftat” 
ril know why, Vou should ^ asham^ of yourself." He tells 
to go in and study. And I don't say a word. I’m just scared all o 
\\'hen I take my report home, 1 usually have a feeling 
pressed excitement, that is if it is an admirable report. As I 
home comparing my report with my friends, I feel very wIkaU ^ 
sve discuss our teachers, their bults, and if sve received a 
mark, ilieir unfairness, n-*fi5 

I like to lease my mother by slosvly opening the door, ""al '|^ 
sorrowfully into the house, and slosvly handing her my . 
usually say, ‘Tm sorry. Mom, but I tried.” Before Mom looks a 
she usually says. “^VelI, next time you’ll do better.” But vrU 
Mom sees my good card and my grinning face, she tries to app” 
angry, but she nes'cr quite succeeds- , 

When Dad comes home, he glances at my card on the “ 
Then he slyly slips a dollar in my hand and says, "Our daosu* 
takes after me, doesn't she. Mom?" 

Thai is hmv I feel when I take my report home. 

In the area of parent-child relationships, an eighteen-yor- 
old girl who svas in the tw'elfth grade svrote: 


My problem is my parents. I respect my parents' opinion 


mucli so please don’t get the idea that I’ve shut my e) « 


and won t 


listen to reason. My parents dislike this fellow and so far as I can 
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see it, they don't have a stable reason. . . . My parents “n't OT 
won't see my way and I have tried these toy, “8" ‘"B ' "" 

tip and it don't work. Should I gsve a fellow up tt“t.se hysn 
good looking, and find someone who is handsome but maybe not 
with the same character? 

A bright sixteen-year-old junior in high school was con- 
cemed about young people drinking: 

In my crowd the problem was drinking. ',5 "J’ 

smart to have beet parties or to have 
was included. I IhiAk it is wtong '“t “j*' 
our health and it is not smart, but svhat i r jj dUlcient 

everyone else in die crowd likes to dnnk. A ^ 
and^elt out when he “u/t like die mhets lo Ins poup l 
my problem and it weighed heavily on my miiio 

‘"rhi; is' a problem which “^^pirmm'S.Treally 

today at one time or another, a*)" ‘J.**. analyze his views 

believe that if etery person who dnnU svomu a^^ 
on tlie subject and find out drinking in America 

it. there would be fewer cases of teen-age unns-ing 

A high school boy, eighteen years old described the difllcul. 

decision he had to make in Ins junior y • 

. t r nif-e cirl and went with her 

When I was in * 'JJ® r^r several years. During the 

for a while, and then ,Lin: we started going steady 

early pan of the summer I met ^_ye her very niucli. 1 have 
and now she wants to gel cn^o , ' ,|y studying wliatsocvcr. 
lost all interest i" oVas^nc in ? garagr 

You see during the summer i j. j ^yant to quit school 

and I was making 555 ,oi,untny mom and non by quit- 

and go back to svork. ® .at j (ovc this gir*!. i know . 

ting sdiool. 1 have not n.udi for tins girl and 

would hurl Uicm .hem Everj thing should probably 

both ol these diin^ would hurt mem. ,nVic3. But ray parents 

work out all right I know, tf wc jvoui ^ ^ getting along 

would be mudi depressed until jn y j j 

fine. 1 linve.not "'“Vo"Lt“Sw’od sLccesl. 

I take the right road to liappmc> 

• • «r this kind is the quickest way to 
Reading compositions , w^nts. All the problems of 
get into the ,,i,|i ilieir cidti.rc, their need 

SrSnri ond vormional gtihUmcc. ond. tn many ca.et. 
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their resourcetulness in meeting their problems are rei-ealed 
in their frankly tvTitten accounts. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

TIic autohit^pliy is a more comprehensive fom ^ P“ 
sonal document. Early in theschool term, as soon as the 
has gained the students’ confidence, he may 
autobiography as a tray of getting acquainted witli all ms s^ 
dents. He may say to them, "The quickest way for us o 
acquainted with one another is for you to tell me a 
yourself and for me to tell you about myself- You can 
me about your home and your friends, and the thm^ > 

like." ’Theautobiographymayalso be written as the cu raina 

tion of a unit on self-appraisal. 

Excerpts from AutobtogrepWes. A few short excerpts from 'cry 
complete autobiographies written by gifted bigb schw * ^ 
dents will illustrate some of the values of this technic, 
first gives a glimpse of a happy outdoor childhood: 

1 remember, when I was nine >ears old, we lived in the 
country. One of ray friends bad some horses and rs’C used 
through the old cornfields, shouting like Indians. I reniOT • 
loo, a creek near by. where we used to '^vade in the summer 
build huge dams of rock and mud. ^\Tien it fiooded, 
hard svork crumble in the swift waters, but we would mon 
another, hoping it would hold this time. Sometimes we’d 
lunch and, with our dogs at our heels, would go on long n 
^\’hen the sun grew hot we'd find a shady spot, lie down, 
lunch and go on again- As daylight faded we'd come truo-, © 
home, hungry, tired, but scry happy. 

The second excerpt describes the influence of tivo differ 
enc types of schools and pupils: 

At the end of my sophomore year I changed from a very 
tional to a progressive school. I believe this school has done ® ^ 
than anything else to change my personality. The conserva 
school taught us to "speak only wnen sjxjken to” and i-j 

venture our own opinions on any subject. My present sm ^ ^ 
policies are quite the opposite; it is slowly but surely mafciu© 
nesv person out of me. It has dispelled most of my self-consao 

tRuth Siran;, Ei^ry Teeehrt's Kecotdt (Rerued Edition), p- '3- Btircan 
rubliationt. Teachers Colley, Coliuabia Unifenity. New Yort- i^7- 
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I’ll hive 10 raalce my own place. Lite ha"tJdSe 

sometimes as sve crow older we are inclined to forg ,i,_. h^n- 

lite a little too seriously. I don’t think that ev^od"and die ba^ 
pens has to have a good side. It's going to be the good ana u 

alike. ... v.* 1 

The next quotations illustrate the kind of autobiograp ira 
material that may be obtained from less mature and 
gifted children in the eighth grade of a public school. 

I was bom on February 23 . 1923 - My mother and 
very good to me. I heard that f was a very pretty baby, ^^hcn J 
cousin was horned. I did not have enough attention. I 
ways fight with him. As I grew- older. I got some sense and did 

''^Wh'en'l stmied to go to school, my teacher used to like 
much. I was one of the best boys in the mom. ^yhcn I g chance, 
higher grades, I began to dislike school. Every lime I had 

1 would stay out of school. . -.t-ooi. i 

One day my father told me that if 1 nw very 

would get a bicycle Cor Christmas. After that I began to gr 
interested in the things we did in school. ... mmtnittee 

1 built a Pupet Show for a teacher, and then was o” 
to build and produce a pupet suge and show. The shoiv 

When I came to Junior High School, I was frightened by all ih 
people. After a couple of years, 1 became a very good pupa. 

Many of the cliildren in this group have foreign-boni par 
cnis. Their autobiographies frequently mention fami y rc 
lionships: 

My mother and dad say 1 was good svhen I was young 
to svhai I am now. 1 liave always enjoyed fighting with my d 
and sisicn; in fact, I still do. invean 

My brother and 1 have many quarrels, but I am glad to ^ . j 
older broiher. He always takes my girl friends and 1 to 
dances and parties and he never allows boys to act out o* P. . ^ 
front of me. My mother always sa)s 1 should be glad l n 
brother, which I am, , i 

My broiher is much older than me and spends a jgv 

his time teaching me to swim am! play ball and tennis. On % 
I went swimming with him. The life guard came up 
asked who had taught me to ssvim so well, and of course the 
went to my brotlicr. I also have an older sister svho has taugh 
the art of being a lady. 

• Spelling and grammar arc unconecicd. 
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Teachers, coo, come in for iheir sfiare of comment: 

^ One leaclier that I did not like was the gym teacher. She ahvays 
picked on me. I was rather fat and she always made me turn 
somersaults and cartwheels in front of the class and they ahvays 
laughed. ’ 

Some of these eighth graders are beginning to think about 
their vocations. One describes her interest as follows: 

I love to do what Mom calls a svaste of time, and tliat is to draw 
dress designs. I hasc taken a few art lessons, but I didn't like them. 
AnoUier hobby that I have is to buy many different styles of 
clothes, and lots of them. As soon as I’m through school I mean to 
begin to study dress designing right away. It’s the only thing I’m 
interested in. I’d like to wkc a trip next year to Pan's to study 
styles, but I can't, so I'll stay at home. 

Autobiograpliics svritten by college students are usually 
;norc deeply introspective than those o! younger children. 
Examples of the personal documents written by Harvard 
freshmen as pan of a comprehensis'e personality study may 
be found in Murray’s Exphrotions in Personality.* 

Form of Autoblogtophy. In form, the autobiography may vary 
from a freely svritten account to a series of detailed answers 
to questions. The instructions may be simple as follows: 

^Vrite the story of your life as fully as possible. There is no time 
limit and no need to hurry. Put in just as much information as 
you can about events or anylhing else you svould care to include. 

TJie following instructions are somewhat more directive; 

Read the outline to get a general idea of the possible scope of 
die autobiography; then wTite freely; and fin-illy reread the out- 
line to see that you have covered all the main items. 

The items in the outline included family history and rela- 
tions. economic and social home conditions, early develop- 
ment. school experiences, sex experiences, recreation, rela- 
tions svith friendf, emotional development, svishes and inter- 
ests, goals and aspirations, social impulses, educational plans, 
vocational experiences and plans, estimate of oneself and the 
world. Tlie student may be also asked to wite about svhat 

» Henry A. Murray, F.xploraiiont in pgrMnalily.a Clinieoland Exffrimental 
Study of Fifty Men of CotUge dge. dy Iforkertitt the IlsTverd Peychologicat 
C/jnfe. O'ifonJ linhersity Press. New York. 1938. 
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•dislikes. One 
“Try to make 
wzy you sa^'•• 

A detailed questionnaire may be prepared to 
topics, or as many as are appropriate to the^ age an m 
of ilie group. The autobicgrapliical questionnaire use 
Breathitt County, Kentucky,"* exemplifies a , 

able for boys and girls in the elementary or junior high sau» • 

If spelling, punctuation, and literary style are not ’ 

the students account is likely to be more authentic an 
scriptive of his true feelings. The svay in rvhich the in i'T 
presents his life story’, when he is left to write freely, m its 
reveals his personality. Some i^rsoiu may write only o ^ 
tcmal events without explanation; others may try to jus itj 
their actions: still others may confess faults they 
ously concealed; a feiv try to anal>7e the motives leading 
Uieir every aa. ' ^ . . 

Umltotlons cf the Autobiogrophy. Autobiographical rnaten^ 
is limited by the student’s ability to express himself in u'n 
ing. It is a good method for the verbally inclined who are re 
icent in face-to-face relations. Because it may be influence 
by literary' models or the desire to impress the reader, it 
misleading to accept it at face \-alue. Yet divergence froJt' 
reality is in itself important. If v,Titten fully prior to an m 
tervicir, the autobiography may limit the interviewees s^n 
tancity and free flow of communication; if the person ic 
that he has already "told all," it may be difficult to get him 
to talk freely in the interview. On the other hand, having 
ten the autobiography may stimulate him to talk further about 
himself; it may make a point of contact that will assist m 
establishing a good relationship wiili the intervieiver. 

VcIbcs cf the Autobiogrophy. The values cjf the life hismrf 
and autobiography tend to outweigh their disadvantages. Tie 
life history gives a general total sketch of the individual-^ 
Cestall — into which other pieces of information can be fut^ 
and against which Uicy can be interpreted. The autobiograp-O 

>»Ruth Strang and Lathara IfauhcT, Child Dnetopnent end Gaidars* r’* 
IluTtl S<ho«U. pp. HaTp«T and Brothen. S'«w ^ort. lOtS- 


has made him happy or unhappy, u'hat he likes or 
approach that has been used successfully is to say, 
me feel tlie tray you felt, and see tilings the 
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frequently throH-s light on social, psychological, and educa- 
tional conditions, hidden and cfianglng interests, aspirations 
and desires, vietvs of oneself and of one’s role in die ?vorld. 
This kind of information may not be obtainable by means of 
any other technic. 

In the study and treatment of delinquent boys in Chicago, 
Shat^^ found that the boy's own story “reveals useful informa- 
tion concerningat least three important aspects of delinquent 
conduct; (i) the point of view of the delinquent, (2) the social 
and cultttral situation to wfiicli the delinquent is responsive, 
and (3) the sequence of past experiences and situations in the 
life of the delinquent.” ” In books describing juvenile de- 
linquents and in other books about adolescents the biographi- 
cal excerpts are often the most illuminating passages. 

The autobiography suggests leads diat can be further ex- 
plored in the process of counseling; it may serve as an introduc- 
tion to the interview. It sometimes indicates confusion, disor^ 
ganization, or compulsive tendencies that call for expert psy- 
chotherapy. If students are encouraged to write their auto- 
biographies, counseling service should be available to those 
for whom the experience has been emotionally disturbing. 

Anotlier of its values h the release that comes front express- 
ing pent-up feelings. This is the so-called catharsis, or “psychic 
safety valve." that operates svlien emotions are released in any 
creative form. Sometimes it reveals unrecognized ability in 
wiling. 

Tlie autobiography helps the student to know himself. One 
may achieve objectivity by seeing his life spread out before 
him, as it were, and getting a steady, clear-eyed look at it. 
Titus the writing of an autobiography may help the individual 
to understand some of his inner conflicts. 

In short, personal documents of all kinds are another source 
of understanding for tlie student and for his teacher or teacher- 
counselor. 

» I Cliftora R. Sliaw. T/ie Jack-Rolltr, p. j. The University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago, igjo. 
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Psychological Tests; 
Projective Methods 


There comes a time when the teacher ^ 
supplement his daily observation and informal t"™ 
child study with psychological tesu. From sundardited t 
he may learn more about a student’s present abiUty 
school work, his achievement in difTereni Helds of 
capacity to acquire certain skills under favorable con i • ' 

and his interests. 

The teachers should take an active part in deciding ' 
tests should be given. First they will consider what km 
information they need about their pupils. Then they 
examine several of the tests recommended for the purpos 
they have in mind. By studying these tests they will not on y 
see which are most appropriate for their students, but also g 
a better idea of what each test measures. This preliminan 
study will enable them to interpret and use the test 
more wisely in the light of all the other information t ey 
liave about the students. 


IS THE STUDENT ABLE TO DO SCHOOL WORK? 

Teachers are frequently confronted with such questions a* 
these: Does this student have the mental ability to do algebra. 
Latin, and other college-preparatory subjects? Is he likely to 
358 
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succeed in college? If so, in which college? Will he be able 
to do the kind of abstract thinkingrequired in the professions, 
or in certain other vocations? 

Examples of Group Tests of Mentol Ability. Help in answering 
these questions can be obtained from intelligence or scholas- 
tic aptitude tests. These are of many different kinds, meas- 
uring different aspects of mental ability. Those most rvideJy 
used by teachers are the group intelligence tests. Among the 
group tests of mental abilities arc the following: 

FOR Et.ES{E.\T.<»V SOKJOl. 

Califomin Test of ^fental Maturity. California Test Bureau. Los Angeles, 
Cnlifomia. Grades: Lindergarten-i, 1-3. 4-fi. VieJels both 3 verbal and 
a qu.iniiiative or number score. 

Kuhlnsann-Anderson JnUUigence Tests. XducTUional Test Bureau. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Nine batteries beginning wiUt Grade 1 and con- 
tinuing to adult Jercl. 

Olir Quiek^coring Mental Ability Test. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. Grades 1-4. 4-9. 

Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal Series. World Book Company, 
Yonkei-s-on-Hiidson. New York. 

Pintner-Cunuinf'ham Primary Test. Kindergarten— Grade a. 
r/ntner-Curost Elementary Test. Grades »-4. 

Pintner Inlermediale, Grades 4-9. 

FOR JUNIOR OR StNIOR IllCil SCHOOL OR BOTH 

American Council Psychological Examination. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. High School Edition, grades 9-12. Yields 
both a verbal and a quantitative score. 

California Test of Mental Watunljr. California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
California. Grades 7-10, g-adults. 

Chicago Tests of Primary Afentaf .dbilitier. Science Research Associates, 
Cliicago. forages it to sj. 

Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test sponsored by the Secondary Education 
Board; distributed and scored by tlie Educational Records Bureau, 21 
Audubon Avc., New Y'ork City. Grades 7-9. 
fCuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests. Highest battery. Grade 9- 
maturity. 

Otis [)uick-Seoring Mental Ability Test. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-fittdjon, New York. Beta Test, grades 4-9; Gamma Test, high 
school and colleges. 

Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal Series. tVorld Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson. New York. Grades 
SRA Tesu of Primary Mental -46i7iti« for Ages si-iy. Science Research 
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Associates. Chicago. A short lorm of tlie Chicago Tests of Primary 
o; Aimiy. World Eool Comply, 

Yonkers-on-Huclson, New York. Grades 7-12. 


FOR COLLFCE 

Courcil Prycl.ologitol £«.o.ir.<.l!ori. Amcrion Council on 
Education. Wasliinglon, D.C. College Frcdiman Edition. 

College Entrance Examination Board Sc/iofartic Aptitude Te . 8 

Entrance Examinalidn Board, Princeton, N.J. T*/-ichcn 

Thorndike CAVD Scalet. Institute of Eduational Rcscarclt. T 
College. New York City. For age 3 to superior adult. 

I’ofc Educational Aptitude Tests. Educational Records Bureau, 2 
bon Ave.. New York. 


Indivtduai Intelligence Tests. If a student's results on growp 
intelligence tests do not correspond to the impression 
teacher has gained from observation and daily 
need for an individual test given by a qualified ,P'? .. 
or counselor is indicated. This is likely to be more re la 
thanagroup test for two reasons: (1) itisamorccomprenen 
measure of mental functioning, and (2) a skilled examine 
able to induce the subject to put forth his best effort on e 
part of it. . 5 

The most widely used individual lest is the Revised 
ford-Binet Scale, whose two forms are appropriate for cnil rc^^ 
up to about sixteen years of age. The results of the 
reported as mental age, which may be used in computing 
the individual’s mental age divided by his chronological^* 
The more recently developed Wechsler Intelligence Sca^ 
for Children is in some ways superior to the Binet. It yic 
information on ten different kinds of mental tasks and its tota 
score has two subdivisions — a verbal IQ and a perforrnanc 
IQ. For older adolescents and adults the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale has proved valuable. The scale consists o 
ten subtests; five deal with verbal material and five are of 1 1 
performance type. It is possible to compute a verbal, a pc*" 
formance, and a totallQ. 

Performance end Non-Longuage Tests. If there is indicatio 
that the individual is not demonstrating his true men^ 
alertness because of a language handicap, the psycholo^ 
may give him a test tliat requires no reading or vocabulary 
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knowledge. This is tlie ^rformance type o£ test that is used 
widely with preschool children and, for the purpose suggested, 
with older children and adults. Tliese tests, made up of form- 
board or other concrete materials, do not require the use or 
understanding of language. At the elementary school level, 
the two most commonly used tests of this type are the Grace 
Arthur Point Scale of Performance Tests and the Pinmer- 
Paierson Scale of Performance Tests. At tlie adolescent and 
adult levels, the performance tests on the U’’cclisler-Bcllevue 
Scale often yield a liigher score than the verbal tests, as they 
inv'olve verbal skill only in the simple directions. 

There are some group tests that attempt to measure intelli- 
gence without the use of language. Examples are the Pintner 
Non-Language Primary Test (Kindergarten-Grade 2): the 
Pintner Non-Language Test (Grades 4-8); Progressive Ma- 
tties: A Perceptual Test of Intelligence, published in London, 
England, by H. K. Lewis & Co, (Grades 1-8): and Revised 
Beta Examination, publislied by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, New York (Grades 3-aduIt). 

Interpretation of Test Results. Although a person who is intel- 
ligent enough to be a teacher should, witJj practice, be able 
to administer and score a group intelligence test, lie should 
get help from a specialist in interpreting and using its results. 
Tlie individual intelligence tests should be administered only 
by persons who have had specialired training in this field. 

The expert tester transmits to the teacher not only his best 
estimate of the student’s intelligence level, but also a descrip- 
tion of the student's behavior while taking the test and an 
analysis of the relation among responses. For example, one 
student may make his higliest scores on tlie verbal tests, show 
unusual ability to remember sentences and digits, but fall 
down in mathematical concxrpts and rc.asoning. 

Tiie results of group tests are most appropriately reported 
to teachers in the form of percentile ratings. These show the 
point on the distribution of scores at u'hich an individual 
stands. Thus a percentile of 90 means that 10 per cent of the 
scores were liiglier than his and 90 per cent fell below his. 
Similarly, a percentile of 50 means that he sfootl at the middle 
of the distribution of scores in his class, or in the larger popii- 
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lation tested by the makers o( the test. Knowing accumtely a 

student’s percentile rating in intelligence, .a 

better idea of ^vhat academic acliicvcmcnt to expect ol • 

■ limitations of Tests of Mental Ability. These tests do not tel 
cverylhing about an individuars mental ability. It tnerc u 
“ceneral intelligence/’ or powerhouse of mental . 

as that postulated by Spearman, which can be turned on o 
perfonnance of any kind of menial task, no test has ye 
devised to measure it adequately. Nor arc these tests p 
measures of native mental ability; they all depend on sc i 
achievement, especially in vocabulary, reading, an 
mctic. The scores are also influenced by practice in taking 
of this kind and by coaching. They do not always distmgui 
between a student’s potential mental ability and bi* 
functional level, nor do they appraise the individual s 
in dealing with life situations. Moreover, none measures a 
quately all the aspects of intelligence — the adaptable, crea t 
kind of intelligence, social intelligence, mechanical^ in c 
gence. Progress is being made, however, in describing a 
measuring a variety of factors— especially linguistic an 
quantitative — that enter into intelligent behavior. 

A single score may be misleading. For a number of 
a person may not demonstrate his real ability on a test. ^ 
quenily his scores may fluctuate from test to test. Cases ha' 
been reported in which the score changed as much as tor y 
points from one test to another. All this spells the need o 
caution in the use of intelligence test results. 


DOES THE STUDEKT HAVE ENOUGH READING ABILITY? 

As ability to read affects practically all school acliievemeni. 
it is important for the teacher to have precise knowledge o 
the student's reading proficiency. \Vhai does he remem er 
after reading passages of different kinds? How does he m 
terpret and organize the ideas he gets from reading? Does i 
stumble over common words? Over technical words? What is 
his altitude toward reading? What does he read? 

Examples of Reading Tests. Various tests may be used to 
measure comprehension, vocabulary, and speed of reading* 
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FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

DurrellSullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests. ^Vorld Book. 
Company, Yonkers on-Huclson. New York. Primary Test, grades s-4; 
Intermediate Test, grades $-6. 

Gales Basic /feuding Tests. Bureau of Publications, Teadters College, 
Columbia UniversiTy, Nesv York. Grades 5-8. 
fawa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition (Revised). World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers on-Hudson, New York, Elementary Test, grades 4-8. 

FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR MICH SCHOOL 

Diagnostic Reading Tests. Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Educational Records Bureau, »i Audubon Ave., New York. 
Coo^erutiue /feuding Comprehensive Test, C 1. Cooperative Test Di- 
vision, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. Four forms. 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition (Revised). M'orld Book Com- 
pany. Yonkers-on-Hudson. New York. Advanced Test. 

Traxler /feuding Tests. Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. Silent Reading Test, grades 7-10; Higli School Reading 
Test, grades lo-u. 

Van Wagenen /feuding Scales. Educatiort Test Bureau, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Grades 7-12. 

Van iVagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Exurninulfon of Silent Ifeoding Abili. 
ties. Educational Test Bureau. Minneapolis, Minnesota. Junior Di- 
vision, grades 6-g; Senior Division, grades >o-ts and college. 

FOR UPPER nicit SCHOOL GRADES AND COIXECE 

Cooperative /feuding Comprehension Test, C e. Cooperative Test Di- 
vision, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition (Revised). World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers on-Hudson, New York. Advanced Test. 

Netson-Denny Reading Test. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. Grade 
p through college. 

Value of Reading Tests. Reading ability below expectation is 
easily detected by means of tests. Jack, for example, in the 
ninth grade had better than average scholastic aptitude, judged 
by his score on the Otis Quick-Scoring Test, Gamma form, and 
by his teacliers’ comments. However, on the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test, given at his entrance into senior liigh sciiool, he 
resclted a grade letvl of only y.fs, indicating that his Trading 
ability was almost a year and a half behind hts actual school 
level. This evidence of retardation in reading was borne out 
by his own statement that he spent three hours or more every 
night on his lessons. 
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Used together, intelligence tests and standardized and in- 
formal reading tests indicate fairly well the student s presen 
capacity for academic achievement. 

WHAT HAS THE STUDENT LEARNED UP TO NOW? 

Standardized achievement tests may be used occasionally to 
supplement the teacher's informal tests. They test basic * * * 
and cover a wide range of facts that students of a given age an 
grade are generally expected to know. The construction o a 
valid standardized test involves a sim'cy and appraisal o o 
jectives in the subject, the construction and analysis of items, 
and the obtaining of norms for various grades and ages. 

Standardized Achievement Tests. The following are some o 
the widely used achievement tests: 

FOR EUMENTARY SOIOOL A.ND JUNIOR UICU SCHOOL 
Iowa Every^Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. Houghton MifUin Company, 
ton, Massachusetts. Elementary Battery, grades 3-5; Advanced Bat cry. 
grades 0-8. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Revised). World Book. Cot^any, 
Yonkers-on-Iludion, New York. Batteries for grades 1, 9, 3, 

Progressive Achievement Tests. California Test Bureau, Los Ange • 
California. Batteries for grades 1-3. 4-6. 7-9. 9-13- 
Stanford Achievement Tests. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hodson, 
New York. Batteries for grades 2-3, 4-6, 7-9. 

FOR SENIOR HlCll SOIOOL AND COLLEGE 

The Cooperative Tests in various school and college subjects. 

live Test Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N 
jersey. Grades 7-12. _ . . 

Cooperative Generaf Culture Test (Revised) Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

IngUs Tests of English Vocabulary. Ginn and Company, Boston, Mas*^ 
chusetis. Grades 9-12. 

Iowa Tests of General Educational Development. Science Research 
sociates, Chicago, Illinois. Junior and Senior High School. ^ 
Lincoln Diagnostic Spelling Test. Educational Records Bureau, 

York. Four forms. Junior and senior high school. 

Aficftigan Vocabulary Profile Test. World Book Company, Yonken-on- 
Hudson, New York. Grades 9-ix. 

TesU of General Educational Development Battery. Cooperative Test 
Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Use of Achievement Tests. TJiese tests measure only certain 
kinds of achievement. For mcnmple, the highly creative and 
imaginative student may have diiTiculty in channeling )iis 
responses into a multiple-choice form of answer. Before select- 
ing a test, a teacher might well go over each item and check 
those that he teaches and that are in accord with his objectives. 
Tite teacher will find the tests useful in throwing light on 
these questions: Does the student have sufficient background 
in the field to go on wiili adx'anccd work? What progress has 
he made during the year in his knowledge of the field? In col- 
leges, achievement tests in each subject have beeen found 
useful in placing students in the courses for whicli they have 
adequate background. For example, a fresiiman who stands 
high on a standardi2ed French lest might be placed in second- 
year rather than first-year French. Thus duplication between 
high school and college work is decreased and (he student is 
challenged to do his best. 

WHAT APTlTUOeS DOES THE STUDENT HAVE? 

If aptitude is defined as "the ability to acquire skill under 
appropriate conditions, regardless of ivJjether those conditions 
have arisen or not," it becomes evident that tests that measure 
this quality are few in number. In industry’, progress has been 
made in devising tests that appraise a worker's potential skill. 
For example, finger dexterity tests are used to indicate “teach- 
ability" in certain mechanical processes. In education, how- 
ever, there are no entirely satisfactory tests to show whether 
or not a student has promise for fields of study in which he 
has had no previous experience. 

However, the following tests have been used in schools to 
supply part of the information on whidi decisions about 
choice of course and vocation are made: 

Seas/<are Measures of Mtuieal Talent. RCA Mamifaclurins Company, 
Inc., Camden, New Jeney. 

MeierSeasbare Art Judgment Test. Bureau of Edurational Research and 
Service, Iona City, losva, 

CardaU-Gilbert Test of Clerical Compelence.Science Research Associates. 
Chicago. 
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Minnnol. roMlion.l Tct for Clerical IVarkcrs. Mom PublWiin; Com- 
pany, Rockville Center, New York- . 

Test of Mrehaoimt Comprtittrm'on (a Yotl. 

n«l and Fo'. rsychologicl Coipoiauon. New 
Jtinnasola ^jjaml.1)- Tail. C. H. Stoeltmg Company. Chicago 50, 

When administered individually by experts, s.|^ch 
helpful information about ilic subject's attitudes as ^ 
about his aptitude. Tliey indicate his level of ^ 

a particular time and show how he goes about svorhmg o 
unfamiliar to him. 


WHAT ARE THE TRENDS OF HIS PERSONALriY? 

If a teacher has systematically obsen ed a student in 
situations, inters'iewed him from time to time, an rea . 
autobiographical material under favorable conditions. ^ 
should have valuable information about his functioning p^ 
sonaliiy. Papcr-and-pencil personality test results arc u^ 
factory: they are easily influenced by the subjects desir 
make a good impression, by inaccurate selhappraisal- ^ 
misinterpretation of the direaionsor the items. One secon ^ 
school, which experimented for several years with a battery 
personality and interest tests, found Uiat "the 
time and effort was not commensurate with the benebt 
student derived from so elaborate a program.” * 

Examples of Personality Tests. For college students, a test ^ 
seems to be useful in individual cases is the Bell Adjustmen 
Inventory (Stanford University Press, Stanford Universi y. 
California). It consists of questions relating to home, hea ^ 
and social and emotional adjustmenL The Allport- Vernon - 
Study of Values (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
chusetts) also explores a very important aspect of a studeo ^ 
life. Another example of the personalities questionnaire^ 
Allport's ascendance-submission seU-iaiing scheme. This m 
volves thirty-three situations and one hundred tiventy-tbrec 
responses in the form prepared for men. There is another 
for women. Allport reports a reliability of .74 to .'jS. The o 
lowing are sample situations: 

1 Mitum Dennca Coop^T, “Testinj; and Diagnmb in a Secontl 2*7 
Joumai of the Setionel Atfoeielion of Deans o] Women, 9'57. Odo^xr, i 9 l»' 
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*' church, a lecture, or an entertainment, if you arrive after 
the program has commenced and you find that there arc people 
standing but also that there are (rant seats available whldi 
might be secured 'ivithout "priggishness” or discourtesy, but 
in'th considerable conspicuoiisness, do you lake the seats? 

habitually 

occasionally 

never 

2. (a) When you see someone m a public place or cro^vd whom 
you think you have met or known, do you inquire of him 
whether you have met before? 

sometimes 

rarely 

never 

(b) Are you embarrassed if you have greeted a stranger whom 
you have mistaken for an acquaintance? 

very much 

somewhat 

not at all 

Values of Personality Inventories. Allport’s statements regard* 
ing tlie test for ascendance-submission apply in general to 
other inventories of this hind. He believes tliis test "ivili 
prove of service in certain forms of personnel work, particu* 
larly within college.” The uses whidt he suggests are: (1) to 
help the student "face himself in comparison with his con- 
temporaries," i.e„ to give sclf-knotvledge; (2) to give certain 
very tentative suggestions regarding dioice of vocation; for 
example, tliai tliosc who show ascendant reactions would be 
"at a special advantage in salesmanship, executive work, fac- 
tory management, law, politics, oiganizing, and kindred oc- 
cupations”; and (3) to consider the qualities they seem to 
possess in placing them in positions. Since tlic test can be given 
in a half hour, the incidental information which it might yield 
about an individual would justify its use. 

If rapport can be secured by interesting tlic student in tak- 
ing a test as a means of self-evaluation and help in solving 
his personal problems, such a test may prove to be of value 
in student personnel work. Certain personality tests may be 
given to groups of students to detect those who need counsel- 
ing. They may also be used as a point of contact in intervieiv- 
ing individual students. 
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WHAT INTERESTS DOES THE STUDENT HAVE? 

In elementan- «'>«>' =>"<* high school a ‘^'‘^"1^00^ 

ventory or questionnaire, administered ^ -jTic 

ditions, is a quick tray o( surveying a studen 

Hildreth Personality and Interest Inventory (Bu y 

licauons. Teachers College. Columbia been 

tvhich has both an elementary and a high school form, 
widely used for this purpose. . ;n,prest 

Etomplss ef Interest Inrentories. Of the vocational inwe 
inventories, the Cleeton Vocational 
Knight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois) ‘"e 
Preference Record (Science Research Assoaates, Chia„ • 
nois) have been widely used %vith high schi^l stu \ 
Cleeton inventor^' explores interest in nine 
groups; whereas the Kuder procedure yields a pnjnle p 
crencc for nine fields of interest— raechanicaJ. pCTS 
computational, scientific, literary, musical, artistic, socia 
ice, and clerical. . , , ntanh 

^Vith college students, the Strong Vocational 
(Stanford ■University Press, Stanford University, Cali ° . 

has been the most svidely used for the exploration of voca i 
interest especially of men. . 

UmitoHons of Interest inrentories. If the teacher uses 
interest inventories, he should be very careful not to ^ 
interest and ability. The correspondence benveen intent 
ability is far from perfect, and the Strong Vocational IntCT 
Slants, for example, fall far short of exploring the "or 
•wort: tlicy have tcj's for only thirty-six occupations for ra 
andsesentcen for svomen, out of a possible 20,000 
Consequently the counselor should not encourage the stu 
to fix his attention on ilie particular vocations on whicn 
scores highest- ^ 

The b«t procedure is to learn in an inteniess- as mud ^ 
possible about a student's interests, as he thints over the scli 
subjecu, wort experiences, hobbies, and leisure actiriti® i 
have given him most satisfaction. Thus he will review 1 1 
history of his vocational imeresu, which may be compa^^ 
with the results of an interest inventory. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING OF TESTS 

Good procedure in tlie administration of tests includes tlie 

foUotving steps: , 

, See that all supplies are at hand-test papers, inanual 
of directions, extra pencils, and erasers if necessary. Guard 

acrainst interruptions during the test period. 

To insure the students' interest and cooperation, tell 
them the plan of testing and something about the test s ra^e. 
5. Maintain an atmosphere that is businesslike and stimu- 

'“t ronorLr™uh-Iy the directions proHded by the 

“tobrnr^Tthe individuals taking the test to note any fail- 
ure to follow the directions or any lack of effort that might 
affect the results. 

0. Check the scoring of each test to prevent emn. 

7. Report scores in the form most meaningful and useful 

'“xhctollowing description of a psychologist at 
cretely illustrates good procedure, which a teacher giv g 
test could easily imitate: 

Dr. Nagel administered the ten with IS 

and in a nleasant ‘ jvin«? dlrccilom she fol- 

students' lack of strain noPmetSanically. When the 

lowed the standard •, .Kg stressed kc^ words in the 

directions were parlici'larl^ ^ suideiits. over- 

insiniciions and gave helpliu c examiner 

eager to started to to students 

moved over in their direction. ;_s,rucuons. In instances where 

who departed in any way Irom the 

several studenu had ih- directions, without embarrass- 

stopped the others and some pupils were 

ing the confused ones. At aiwinc | j examiner cau- 

.about to begin riven the s^ignal to brem.*' Dur- 

tioned, "Just a miniiie— I haven t p j^“,letly and unobtni- 

ing the jjcriod she i j. q[ effort or concentration. 

si«ly. nVting any a d* the directions r«r- 

i:K‘epkndm“y^^.■m’^"^ 
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Starting and stopping signals just a little bit better/’ 
peatedly made a mark on his test paper after „i. 

called "Stop"; each time she saw to it that he erased the last mar^ 
Thus the «aminer tried to be sure that eacli student was o 
forth his optimum of effort and was taking the test under s a 
conditions. 


The report that the guidance specialist makes to the teac ler 
should include a class sheet showing each student s tota 
and percentile or grade equivalent and also his scores on i e 
subtests. *1116 total scores may be arranged in order from 1 1 
highest to the lowest. Lines may be used to indicate i e 
median and quartile points for the group. At the bottom o 
ilie page the test norms derived from a larger number of pup^ 
of the same grade should be given. 


INTERPRETATION AND USE OF TESTS 

To summariie: Teachers should interpret and use test re* 
suits as follows: , 

1 . They should know whicli test was used, by whom an 
under what conditions it was given, and whether the 

was doing his best. An IQ on the Binet test obtained by a skil e 
examiner who was able to get the full cooperation of the su 
jeci, is quite different from a so-called “IQ” obtained from a 
group intelligence test administered by an inexpert teacher. 

2. They should know the student’s background, the oppot 
tuniiies he has had to acquire the kinds of ability measure 
by the test, and whether he is “test wise,” that is, experience 
in taking standardized tests. 

3. They should know the test — what kinds of abilities it 
really measures. This can be learned by studying descriptions 
and criticisms of the test. The Mental Measurements 
book by Oscar Buros (Highland Park, New Jersey, Menta 
Measurements Yearbook) is particularly helpful for this ptu 
pose, as .arc also standard books on testing. 

4 * Tliey should use lest results only in connection with 2 
the other information available about the individual — ne'cr 
base any important decision on the results of a single test. 

5. They sliould interpret the test results to individuals only 
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after ascertaining their readiness for the information. The gen- 
eral practice is not to give svritten reports of IQ or even of 
percentile ratings of intelligence. Even though a parent or' 
student is intellectually able to comprehend siidi a report, he 
might not be emotionally ready to accept it. Consequently, 
he might twist the information to fit his preconceived ideas 
and believe only what he wants to beJie^'e. In a verbal report 
only information that is most likely to be used wisely by tlie 
person can be given, and misconceptions can be more easily 
corrected. 

6. They should adapt the interpretation of test results to 
the individual’s need. For example, a person whose test re- 
sults are above average but who nevertheless feels discouraged 
and inferior, may profit by going over his test results in de- 
tail. That will show liim just where he stands with reference 
to others at his age and grade. Any person, and especially one 
whose test results arc low, needs to have emphasired what 
he can do rather titan what he cannot do. 

UMITATIONS OF TESTS IN COUNSELING 

Many of the limitations recognized in tests as they have 
been used are the result of faulty administration and inter- 
pretation rather than of defects inherent in the tests them- 
selves. If, for instance, the ieacher<ounselor depends on tests 
as his main source of information about an individual, he may 
obtain an incomplete or erroneous picittrc. If he is not familiar 
witli the p.irticular kind of mental ability measured by a given 
test, he may make faulty generalizations. If he introduces tests 
into the cotmseling process prematurely, instead of in re- 
sponse to a need felt by the counselec, he may block the 
counselee from giving directly valuable information. 

The difference of opinion on ilie %’alue in the counseling 
process of knowledge obtained from tests seems to stem from 
confliciing estimates of the coiinselee's ability to appraise Ins 
own assets and limitations correctly. Although the coimsclee 
has within liimself important resources for understanding 
himself, which should be utilized to the full, his judgment is 
not infallible. His self-knowledge may be distorted by such 
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factors as his parents’ ambitions and expectations for him. his 
preconceived idea of himself, liis inability to think clearly 
about himself. He frctjnciitly feels tlic need of the more o 
jective information that tests give. Both student and trachCT* 
counselor, however, should recognize the difiicuhics in the 
interpretation of test results and the possibility of errors in 
administration and scoring, which, tliough unjustifiable, actu- 
ally do occur in practice. 

A second type of limitation is inherent in the tests tliem- 
selves. For the most part, they reward a stereotyped kind o 
answer and discourage the unique, creative response. Tliey 
fail to measure adequately many important kinds of learning. 
It is most difiiculi to devise tests that measure ability to thin 
critically, to appreciate what is read, and to apply knosvledgc 
gained. Knowledge of significant current problems that a pat' 
ticular class have studied intensively may not be included at 
all in a standardized test. However, new tests are being de- 
veloped to measure more of the abilities needed by an el* 
fective citizen. 

A third type of limitation may be removed by further re- 
search on the relation between the results of a particular lOl 
and achievement in a certain course or vocation. In some in- 
dustries this kind of relation has been studied w’ith reference 
to specific jobs. In education, many correlations have been 
computed betw-een intelligence test scores and teachers’ marl^. 
but practically no information is available on the relationship 
bettveen test scores and future success in \'arious fields. 

VALUES OF TESTS IH STUDENT COUNSELING 

Despite their limitations, tests have a place in the total 
study of an individual’s potentialities. As his assets and limi- 
tations become clearer, his placement in appropriate learning 
situations can be made with more certainty. Tests decrease 
guesswork in guidance. Study of the detailed responses on the 
test paper gives a clearer idea of how the individual’s 
works in response to the tasks set by the test. When standard- 
ized tests are administered individually by a skillful obser'-er. 
they yield additional insight into the subject’s attitudes, emo- 
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tional stability, and problem-solving methods. If tests have 
been given as a routine procedure and their results have been 
recorded on the cumulative record card, the counselor has an 
initial background valuable to his understanding of the indi- 

When an individual is not speaking freely in an interview, 
a discussion of test results sometimes unlocks his reticence and 
helps him to think more freely about his personal prob ems. 
Such a discussion may serve as a springboard to a more theta 
peiitic type of relationship. Details from test responses, espe- 
Llly those in personality and interest inventories, suggest 
possible areas that can be tactfitlly touched 

To the individual who needs ohieetive evidence of Ins abili- 
ties or his limitations, test results aremore convmcinghan^n^ 

general statements made by ins frien^ds or I' 

tests give the counselee one more bn of eiidence 
be useful to him in thinking through Ins problems or life 
plan. 

projective METHODS IN STUDENT COUNSELING 

tests and mventones. llierc * , • . .1,^ irnpressmn 

questionnaires and inventories to ? j beains ^vill^ a 

2 f probing, whereas the p^uveme.^^^^^^^ 

spontaneous response, (2) ans ,,i..rea3 in the projective 

4 ed, consciously or -“V Jorld wd.hout 

technic the person f ''\“;’,;;"„r;cdrbetween the 
realizing that he has j situations in u’hicli 

diagnosis based on an iment r) , j.]ose than in 

something can be done about his per- 

the projective method. In in indermite stimulus for 

sonality in response to an tin J | conventional re- 

wind. he has no/“‘'>-”"f;J“,;;;nn„er world of feelings 
sponsc. Thus he ^ J„,,o records verbatim what he 

and meanings to the examiner, 1 

says. Later the examiner si siibiect’s responses. Tlie 

sonality pattern is suggested by the subject P 
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personality structure uncovered by the projective technia 
helps the counselor to understand why a person behave 
he does. • i.i„ 

The Rorschoch Method.* The best known and ^st wifleiy 
used of the projective technics is the Rorschach, 
presented to the subject consist of ten selected ink blots, so 
colored, the majority black on a white ground. The a 
tration o£ the technic is disarmingly simple; the examt 
says, "People sec all sorts of things in these ink-blot ’ 

now tell me what you see, what it might be for you, ® . 
makes you think of.” The subject may say, “It s a gira e 
ting down," or he may go on to describe much more t ja ^ 
sees in the ink blot. The examiner records all responses, i 
eluding the subject's facial expression, bodily 
• evidences of tension, and side remarks. In 
subject’s responses, tlie examiner avoids inferring certain c 
acteristics from any specific responses. Rather, he tries to g 
a sense of structure and organization by studying the s 
ject's total responses. Although elaborate scoring ^ 
have been developed, the personality picture derived fto 
the ink blots depends a great deal on tlie clinical insight ^ 
the examiner. That is why it is generally agreed that a p^rs 
should have at least three years of clinical training, and 
perience in the Rorschacli method, before he can qualify as 
Rorschach expert. 

In clinics the Rorschach is frequently used to dete^>n 
whether the individual is in need of psychiatric help- 
limes it uncovers more serious conflicts and personality tren 
than observation of the subject's behavior indicates; so 
times it gives a more hopeful picture than the case history da 
would suggest. 

The Thematic Apperception Test. Another w idely used pro- 
jective technic is the Morgan-Murray Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. This consists of twenty pictures depicting dramatic 
events. In each picture there is one person with whom the su 
jeci can identi^ himself. The subject is asked to make up a 
story for which the picture could serve as illustration, telhOo 
specifically what has happened, what the persons are thinkirij, 
and feeling, and what their relations are to one another. 
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Tliroiigli his comments the subject may reveal Icars. conllicts, 
fantasies, disorganization, or other citaracteristics. 

Other Projective Technics. The same principles are applicti 
in otlicr projective tnctltods employing widely dilferent stim- 
uli: clay, linger paints, and other art materials, nchnlons 
cloud pictures, realistic pictures depicting dtaTuatic events, 
toy families and furniture, puppet shows, words to which the 
subject responds by mahing a simile, incomplete sentences, 
and stories. The examiner records: 


yVhat the subject says and docs spontaneously. 

What he does in response to questions or suggestions.^ 

How he feels about the whole situation or any part ot it. 
The quality of his heltavior tliroiighoiit the |ietiod. 

In every one of these technics, the subject is free to respond 
In his oivn way. In so doing, he reveals hi. unique peisonal. y 
trends. His responses may suggest ehancterisiics siicli as in 
troversion, evasiveness, capacity for 

thinltin" originality, inner resources for ad 3 iisinicnt to the 
outsMeuorW. jealousy or other feelings toward 1 

his family, emotional i"'<>''?"™Y?T7|\"7i7i"ea to 
TcflcherV Use of the Projcctirc Method. Al I»ousl« he teaci cr 

OMe"u..elor docs not have .he ly o 

ing to use tii«e rif. r^tls whlA 

:;=h:S::::’:::Utthe.eme.^hn.^^ 

projective icclunM that has been gi ^vorlin™ "'idi 

more about their interprcmtion am , Koiicliaeh. 

clinicians and guidance specialists u and other 

and therapeutic pro- 

projcciite tcclinics in their 
ccduTcs. 
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cumulative record data in the same way. A student s d“''y 
havior may be viewed as his svay of projecting his con ic 
and personality on the environment. In a permissive situation 
where the student feels free to express himself, he may reveai 
some of his inner conflicts, anxieties, fears, and ways ot la - 
dling life problems. To evoke such responses, teacliers ha%e 
used pictures from magazines, slide films, and stones. ^ 
Reid * described the use of two projective-type materia 
with junior and senior high scliool pupils. The first is t e un 
finished story dealing with a situation common to adolescen 

“Claire sal over her breakfast unhappily. She was hh^en a^ 
growing prettier every day. But every day seerned to 65/,. 
and sometimes Claire thought she hated growing up u lu 
going to be like this. , , 1 ,- 

“Maybe, she thought as she spooned her it 

dish aimlessly, it was not life that was miserable but SCHU 
was a big black diunk out of your day, she reflecied hyterJV' 

"This morning Claire could hardly bear the thought of lea s 
for school. Everything had gone wrong yesterday. Everyining 
sure to go tsrong today." .;«hed 

Everyone has bad days at school. Surely everyone 
fervently that he didn't have to go to school on a particular r 
Claire seems like any teen-ager. When the story is preseniea 
class, tite group is asked to complete the story by responding to 
question, “Why do you suppose Claire felt that way? 
comments from one class [answering thb question after they 
heard tlie story]: 

“Everyone was against her in school." 

“Maybe she feels unwanted by other boys and girls. 

"Maybe the girls don't bother with her.” 

“Maybe pupils made fun of her.” 

“Girls were jealous of her looks." 

“She doesn’t know how to get into conversations — no one 
her around.” 

"She wanted dates, to be part of something, part of the 
She svanted clothes, friends. She didn’t know how to belong, 
didn’t have a boy to walk her to the station. She felt cold ana 
out." _ , 

“Girls never invited her to their parties. Maybe they didn l 
cause she didn't care to be outside in the fresh air and didn t p“; 
enough attention to the opposite sex.” , . 

"She can’t get the work as good as the other children and " 

sChandos Reid. “The CUssroom Teacher and Adolescent Adjust®^*' 
Tfoehers College Jiecord, 52:500-511, May. 1951. 
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she asks questions she hears little noises here and there. So, she 
feels left out of the class.” 

U'haiet'er the range of problems, discussion seldom fags tvhen 
Uiis story is used. The focus is soon determined by the grouj) as 
they begin to discuss those reasons for Claire’s behavior \mlch arc 
also their oivn and ivhidi iliey find representative of diHicuhiet 
they do not know hov 10 meet.* 

The teacher may handle the discussion on different levels with 
any one of a number of objectives in mind. The group may 
limit tJieir discussion to the story itself and think about the 
motives of the persons involved and factors that influence 
their dioice. Or they may share ilieir experiences in similar 
situations. Jf the problem is one of vital concern to them, they 
may study it still more intensively. 

A picture wliicli presents a similar siniation may be used 
in the same ivay. Both story and picture may lead to rolc-pliy- 
ing of tvays in which the situation might have been handled. 

The projective technics are still in an experiment.!! stage. 
Their apparent simplicity sometimes leads to their use by In* 
expert persons, whose interpretation of a subject’s responses 
to any of the "unstructured” material may become so far* 
fetdied as to be fantastic. The subjective nature of t!»c Inter* 
prciation of the subject’s responses makes the intuition and 
clinical psycliological background of the trained examiner 
a necessity. Despite these limitations, projective technics are 
a promising new development. T/icy give hope that eventually 
we shall be able to learn more about the unique, dynamic 
aspects of individual personality. 

*Ibid.. p. 502. 
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The Technic of 
Interviewing 


The interviCTV is the backbone of the counseling 
process. It offers an opportunity for the student to . 
resources within himself and those av’ailable to the co ^ 
to gain insight and to make sound plans. In many ins 
a single intervieiv with a student will provide tne 
amount of assistance he needs to make a satisfactory a j ^ 
ment. In other cases a series of thirty or more 
be needed as part of a total counseling procedure. Eveiy o 
that has been said about the counseling process on pages 


to 248 is pertinent here. _ . 

One frequently hears the statement: “The principal , 
to him" — ^but no improvement in behavior resulted. ^ 
The reason may lie in the quality of the conversation-^ ^ 
with the quality of these “conversations with a purpose 
this chapter is concerned. 


IU.t)STRATIYE COUNSELING INTERVIEWS 

The following stenographic reports of inters'ier«. 
to prev'eni any possibility of identifying the persons. 1 
tiate a ferv common types of inierviers' that teachers hold " 
students. These reports furnish a concrete basis for a discuss 
of inters'ietv procedure. Before looking at tlie comments o 
378 
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lowing each interview die reader should make his own analysis, 
noting good and poor procedures. Thus he will become more 
sensitive to the science and art of interviewing.* 

A "Nuisnfw" ill Class. Bert, age fifteen, in grade 9^- ^ 

IQ of n 3. His family's economic status is high, and there is con 
sWerabIc social pressure on him to mate a 6.“‘> '>9?'’'']''“^ 
His vocational ambition is to hecoine a " JCS 

as constantly annoying tcadiets rvith his “'K , 

is the following note from his English teacher. course '' 

in my class. Perhaps it wouM be belter for him to ^™P *' 

The first interview with his leachereounselor proceeded as lot 
lows: , , . J.rr 

Bert (Hemfj coitnrefor note from the prmripal. tellmg of his diji- 

Co™iS^“H^fa«sea;,'St'tl haveoh had a cirance ro rait 
BS'“siriasr spring. That was when f came in to show 

came angry and sent me to nir 
CotsTroa. I wonder why not. (No omwer.) Did the, stop talking 
svhen she told them to? 

Bert. Yes. 

Counselor. Did you? 

Bert. No. . .l;. affect your chances 

Counselor. How will suspension m this class anec y 

for graduation? 

she said she would not permit 
bS didStnow she was going to get angry. I didn't mean to 
Co°u“. could you make her undersumd that! Suppose you try 

talking it over wiili her. . , 

»h«» teacher-counselor that he naa 
The next day Bert reported to the teact ^ 

I A niotc extensive uTprincipU, end 
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dling .he entire interview her hnnds res.lesriy twisted end un- 

twisted her handkerchief. . c :.h .rlh me 

Counselor. Come in. Jane, and have a ^ thought 

jr;ln*ir^.liustc^hu„de„.ndi.h«»Mr^'^ 

■' others in the dess get it all rtgl.t, and I tty. (yat«J 

Urically.) 1 really try. But 1 just can t your 

CoUNSELbR. Well, that's no.htng unusual. H you ve uo 
best, there’s no disgrace in failing. 

Jane. But my father— (If'eepi ou he* 

Counselor, yvhat about your father Jane? Does he scoin , 
cause you don’t do belter in maili. „j,rttnndinz he- 

Une (mdignantly; there is emdenlly hve and nn^ he uses 
■* twe\n there two). Oh. nol Nol But he s m Arrny, and _ 
math a lot, and he keeps telling me how important it 
and I don't want to let him down. wl.at kind 

Counselor. Yes. math is imporunt m some voeation . 

of work does your father do? u... to send me 

Jane. He's doing speeial work at the camp. He s B S 
^ to college. There svasn't enough money to .hould 

sister], but he wanu me to go. And I keep '''mj^ng. “ j„d 
faill" All the girls I go with ate in the 

they're smart. I've never faded anything m •] 8'* “S'? , },ight 
convuUhely.) And I keep thinking. If 1 should m'h ''' 
long I think about it— -suppose I can t get into college. 
Counselor. Have you thought of any way out? 

Jane. No, my thoughts go around and around in circles 

lead anywhere. , . . . , x «2 c.ynnose v-e 

Counselor. What do you think of this not 

shift you into an ordinary math group? Those ciasso ^ 
move so rapidly as the accelerated group, and tnere 
more chance for you to ask questions. 

Jane (eagerly). Oh, could you. Miss Daly? Stop 

Counselor. I'm sure sve can arrange it. knSi '''hat 

in to see me before you leave today, and 1 11 let you k 
luck 1 have had in shifting your classes. 

The teacher-counselor selected for Jane a young to 

with a genuine interest in young people. This during 

enroll Jane in her class and to ask her only easy quKt * -gne- 
her first week in the new group. Miss Daly hoped 
ing some degree of success would restore the girl s to 

of self-confidence. Genuinely concerned over the girl s ina 
sleep and her intense anxiety about failure, she . d but 
phone the child's mother. The mother told of Jane s d gg 
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futiJe attempts to msster math at home, of her orerconscientious- 
ness and her fits of depression. 

Two weeks later Jane stopped by tite counselor’s office. The 
counselor greeted her svarmiy, and said, ‘^ane, I tras thinking 
about you this morning and wondering how you are making out 
in jtjcrr new cfass. ffow are things going?" 

“Fine, Miss Dalyl Just finel" Jane answered, "They go more 
slowly in iliat class, and I really understand it now. 1 think I’m 
doing all right." 

"Well, dial’s splendid, Jane. Suppose you bring me your report 
card when you get it, just so that sve can check on your standing.” 
Jane agreed, and after a Jiltle more chatting Jefi to go to class. 

Jane’s new math teadier later told the counselor that Jane svas 
"one of the best in the class.” 

This is far from being an ideal interview, but apparently 
it gave Jane help she needed In her confused and discouraged 
state. The teacher-counselor with her knowledge of resources 
for instruction svas able to suggest a plan that would probably 
not have occurred to Jane. The girl responded svell to (he 
change in class. Ahliough Jane presented evidence of being 
seriously disturbed, the counselor was wise in making an ad« 
justmenc in the school program before referring the girl for 
more expert counseling and psychotherapy. By thus restoring 
her sense of confidence in herself and preventing the threat 
of failure, tlie counselor helped Jane to solve her immediate 
problem. 

Continued counseling, however, tvas needed to pave the 
way for good adjustment in a carefully selected college or 
junior college. Choice of college would be especially important 
if reliable intelligence tests showed that Jane was in the lowest 
quarter in sdioJastic aptitude compared tviih otJier freshmen. 
An unsuitable college program would be likely to cause a re- 
currence of the emotional disturbance Jane had experienced 
in high school when placed in a situation presenting too 
great diflicuhy for Iier. 

Transition Trouhles. Nfary entered a junior college in the fall. 

In ilie first quarter of the scliool year slie had been reported to her 
te.iclier-counselor because of a defiant auiiudc toivanl her teach- 
ers, low marks, and disregard of regulations. She v»-as an attractive 
girl, full of vitality, an only child from a small town, where her 
parents occupied a prominent position socially and financially- 
Ilih was her first experience in being away from home. 
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luKV ,app..ring a, door, hor jaoo fished, her fark^^’ Herhmg. 

her i&de iLe). Miss Denm,. V™ f Ml .he 
Counselor. Why yes, Mary. I I'he “ 8 5 ^ j ,1,;, year, 

near students, but have been very slow m doing 
That was an attractive party the junior cla» had 
wasn't it? You seemed to be having a good lime. 

Marv (relating 0 !iil).Y«. it was fun. I,aivrencc [lier 

Counselor. Were any of your friends here from Law 
home town]? 

Mary. Yes, three of them. . . j j^ool 

Counselor. That was jolly. I suppose most of your lHa 
crosvd is away at college. 

Mary. Yes. that’s sshy I wanted to come. 

Counselor. Bo you like being away at scltool? 

Mary (her face falling). No, I don't (»n a defiant ‘"‘'fhey 

“^re i hunch of snobi! And 1 don't like the tea^erL 
are always nagging at me and give me poor grades. 1 
criticized. 

Counselor. You are sensitive to CTiticism. 

Mary. Well, at home I always did as well as the rest oi tne 
even though I didn't study. 

Counselor. And here it's not that svay? ^ 1,5 

Mary- Yes. and that worries me; 1 feel that something 
wrong with me. ^ ,1,5 two 

Cou.NSE°LOR. Not necessarily. The difference Xols come 

schools. Only the best students in a number of hign^ooi 
here and practically all of them expect to go on to wiieg • 
wasn't true of your home town high school, svas »*• ....ren’t 

M/SRY. No, only a few went to college and the sundards 

as high as they are here. , _ out- 

Counselor. So it's a great deal more to your credit to 
standing student here tvhere the students 
standards are higher than in a small town bigh schoo . . ^,5 

Mary. That’s true. The work here is like the kind of 
other kids arc having at college. I'm having the sam 
experiences they are having. . 

Counselor, Your experiences here seem similar to theirs. . 

Mary. Yes. They talk a lot about new friends and 

having to study much harder than they did in high sen ' 
being more on their own. And I just realized that 1 g qI 

Uic same experiences, too, but I've not been taking adva g 

Counselor, What experiences haven’t you taken advantage 
Mary. Well, some of the girls have invited ‘ rj-om 

asked me to go to town with them, and share their box 
home, and 1 haven't been at all friendly to ihem- 
CouNSFixiR. You haven't met them half way. 
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Open for Mary to come back again if she wanted to talk things 
over furtlier. 

Judged by standards of counseling and psychotherapy set 
for specialists in this field* this interview would seem super- 
ficial. Judged by standards set for the teacher-counselor, it 
should be rated helpful and constructive. Tire tcacfter-coun- 
selor recognized and used the resources within the girl herself 
for making a better adjustment in the junior college. If the 
girl’s subsequent behavior indicated the need for more in- 
tensive counseling, the teacher-counselor was ready to use 
other available services. 

Even when a short interview, such as those reported here, 
is apparently successful, its limitations should be clearly recog- 
nized. There is danger that even a competent interviewer may 
elicit only superficial responses from the interviewee and never 
reach the roots of the difficulty. He docs not have time to de- 
velop important leads adequately. However, when the short 
contact is viewed, not in isolation, but as part of the student’s 
total scliool experience, it becomes more significant. 

SrrUATIOMS in which interviews are useful 

Some of the situations in which the tedinic of interviewing 
is appropriate are listed here: 

1. The teacher observes behavior which might be clarified 
by a personal intervietv. 

2. The ieacher<ounseIor is ready periodically to consider, 
in the light of all his knowledge of the student, what the 
school can do to further his best development. 

3. A student's records show a discrepancy between ability 
and achievement, or other evidence of failure to realize his 
potentialities. 

4. The student recognizes some special problem that re- 
quires the cooperative thinking of student and teacher ot 
counselor, as, for example, change in program, unsatisfactory 
school behavior, failure in one or more subjects, reading dif- 
ficulty, poor attendance or urdiness, problems of family and 
boy-girl relations, poor social adjustment, emotional insta- 
bility. 
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5. A Student is ready to choose a course of study or make 
plans for further education. 

G. A student is ready to choose a vocational field most ap- 
propriate for him in the light of all the relevant factors. 

7. An applicant is being considered for a school, college, 
or job. 

8. An applicant has been accepted and the school wants 
to learn more about the kind of person he is. 

p. A student is entering a new school or college — to help 
him orient lumselE and “get off to a good start." 

JO. A student officer or a member of a group needs indi- 
vidual lielp in playing his role more effectively in the group. 

PROCEDURES FOR THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW 

No formula, of course, can be given which, if followed, will 
enable the teacher to do successful interviewing. The inter- 
view is far too individual and flexible a process for that. Its 
course is steered by continuous sensitivity to what the per- 
son being interviewed is tlunking and feeling. 

A few general suggestions, however, should Itelp teachers to 
improve the quality of their interviews: 

1. Listen. Almost invariably teachers talk too much in the 
interview. Being in the habit of teaching, they teach. Instead, 
they should take the attitude of learners; they should listen 
intently and learn. The student sometimes solves his prob- 
lems without the interviewer saying a word. ^Vo^ri€s often 
lose their emotional intensity as the student talks while the 
teacher listens. 

2. Accept and try to understand. The teacher should also 
curb his reformer tendencies and accept the student as he 
is — his hostility, his unacceptable ways of meeting life’s proI>- 
lems, his liabilities as well as his assets. The student wants 
to be understood — not to be judged, labeled, scolded, or 
praised. In any intervdew, the tcaciier should start where the 
student is, see things from liis point of view, try to understand 
him, feci with him. 

3. Share responsibility. The interviesv has aptly been called 
a “joint quest" — an interaction between two persons. It is 
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neither wholly ■‘client<entered'' nor “counselor-centered." 
The student has information and resources that the inter- 
viewer does not possess. Similarly, the interviewer has in- 
formation and resources useful to the student. The two pool 
their resources. In this relationsljip of mutual trust and con- 
fidence, the student is stimulated to use his powers of self- 
analysis and constructive planning to best advantage. But 
the creative interviewer does more than this; he goes beyond 
the limited insights many students arc able to achieve alone; 
he helps them to arrive at a better decision or plan. 

4. Have the necessary information. In many types of inter- 
view, progress depends on having the facts with which to 
think straight. Lacking knowledge of the principles of mental 
hygiene, educational opportuniiies, soda! trends or condi- 
tions related to the student's life, the requirements of differ- 
ent vocations, or other necessary information, the teacher- 
counselor cannot sers'e as a resource when the student has 
readied the limits of his otvn ability to understand and handle 
the situation. 

5. Have faith. Faith is a bridge between what the individual 
now is and what he can become. The interviewer’s w’ell- 
founded faith in the student’s ability to make the best of him- 
self leads him on. It helps him to see himself in a nesv light 
and to lake a more hopeful view of the future. 

Wth these few guiding principles in mind and heart, the 
interviewer is not likely to go far astray from good interview'- 
ing procedure. His success, however, is partially dependent 
upon his reputation. If students believe he is just, genuinely 
kind, honest, and straightfonvard, they will respond accord- 
ingly. Usually these qualities are expressed in a frank, friendly 
smile and other outward evidences of good humor and good 
will. If, on the other hand, the interviewer has unfortunately 
acquired the reputation for svasting the student’s time in in- 
terviews, giving no constructive help, saying one thing to one 
student and another thing to another, repeating confidences, 
or becoming sentimental, students will avoid him svhenever 
possible and, in compulsory interviews, will be as uncom- 
municative as clams. Students’ response to the interviewer 
depends on what they know of and see in him. 
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THE APPRAISAL OP THE COWNSELtNG INTERVIEW 

AlilioiJgli these general principles, the interviewer’s repu- 
tation, and Jus non-verbal communication are most important, 
a few more details of inter\dcwing procedure may be helpful 
to the inexperienced teacher. He may he helped by suggestions 
in the form of a self-rating chart. By studying his interviews 
aftersvard, he will gradually become more sensitive to good 
and poor procedure. On this scale the interviewer will indi- 
cate with a cross the point on the line between the two ex- 
tremes at which he feels his intcrx’icw falls-^ood procedure 
at the left, poor procedure at the right. It will also be helpful 
for him to check (he items which he feels are in need of im- 
provement. 


SCALE rOR RATING INTERVIEWS 
t. ^\^lat was tlie setting for the interview? 

Plenty of time scheduled Insulficient time 

Feeling of leisure People waiting 

Privacy People btistling in and out 

Pleos.inl lighting/ and other Telephone to be answered 
provisions for interviewee’s Desk cluttered with svork to do 
comfort Clare and other discomforts 


2. U’itat ss'as tlie appearance and manner of die interviewer? 

Pleasant voice Unpleasant voice 

Alert and keen Fatigued, dull 

Good he.ilth Poor health 

Poise and reasonable scU-confi- Uncertain and insecure 
dence IB at Mse, bored 

At case and permissive Intlifferept 

Genuine respect Cor interviewee Patronizing 

3. How did the interviewee respond conversationaiJy during the 
intervicrv? 

Talked freely Tendetl only to answer ques- 

Tricd to think through the tions briefly ^ 
problem aloud Uncommunicative 

Did not accept his responsibil- 
ity in the interview 
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4. How did intervie^ver encourage Ihc individual 10 get an under- 
standing of himself and his relationships? 


Successfully 

By communicating through 
^<7i7<e c! voice manner 
his understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the inters-jcwee's 
point of view — how he h 
viewing himself and his 
svorld 

By following, in a natural \vay, 
clues the interviewee gave 
By asking questions needed to 
clarify certain points 
By interpreting interviewee's 
remarks tvhen he shows read- 
iness for interpretation 


Unsuccessfully 

By being completely passive, 
giving ihe impression of in- 
difference 


By telling interviewee tvhat to 
do 

By arguing or criticizing 
By probing 

By interpreting before inter- 
viewee was ready for it 


5. How did the attitude of intervinvee change during the inter- 
viess’? 


Inierviess'ce gained netv and 
valuable insights and orien- 
tation; felt more hopeful and 
more confident in his ability 
to itandie the s/euauort! be- 
came increasingly independ- 
ent of the inteiviesver; had a 
more friendly relationship 


Interviewee became increp- 
ingly dependent upon the in- 
terviWer; toot less responsi- 
bility for thinking through 
the shuac/oii hiatseJi; less 
self-confident; more hope- 
less; or more resistant to 
counselor 


6. kVhat resulted from the interview'? 


Better life adjustment — ^inter- 
viewee became able to carry 
out his own realistic and pos- 
sible plans 


No favorable change in behav- 
ior; a “ready-made plan,” 
which the inters’iewer Im- 
posed upon the student, was 
not carried out 


7. WTiat was the effect of the interview on subsequent relation- 
ship with inteiview'cr? 

Student^ came soluniarily to Student avoided coming to the 
the inten'iewer when he interviewer again 
needed funher help 


'Thb kind of guide to the evaluation of an interview might 
well be used by the inexperienced counselor after each inter- 
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before the facts have slipped from the intervie^ver’s memory. 
^Vhelher the inieivietver should take notes depends upon the 
purpose of the inter\’iew, the memory of tlie interviewer, and 
the attitude of the student who is being interviewed. If the 
student is disturbed by note-taking, the intendewer should 
refrain from taking notes es'cn though his report may suffer 
as a result. 

The interviewer should aUvays be atvare of the inHuence 
of a person’s emotional “set.” Self-pity and a desire to appear 
to as good advantage as possible, to arouse sympathy, or to 
please the interviesver frequently prevent a person from pre- 
senting facts in their true light- A person usually hesitates 
to report facu tliat are uncompHmenury to himself. Healy, 
however, in working with juvenile delinquents, has found it 
possible to win die confidence of a boy and to make him feel 
that it is for his good to tell what be knows about the problem. 
If a student feels that the teacher is cooperating with him in 
the solution of his problem, he will try to contribute as many 
relev’ant facts as possible. He may, however, be limited in 
ability to express himself verbally, to see relationships, to 
break through emotional barriers to self-insight. 

VALUES OF THE INTERVIEW 

There is no substitute for a warm and understanding rela- 
tionship. Tills personal relationship can be built in the inter- 
view situation. There the teacher<ounselor can give his full 
attention to the individual. There, too, the student often feels 
freer to express his thoughts and feelings than he does in a 
group. Moreover, he can go into this business of self-under- 
standing more deeply, more thoroughly; the time is all his. 
No other technic creates so favorable a relationship for per- 
sonal growth. \Viihout the intervietv it is difficult to see hour 
an individual could be effectively guided in self-discovery lead- 
ing to self-realization. 



12 

Developmental Records 


The name dcvelopmentai records is here sub- 
stituted for the more usual term cumulative records because 
it directs attention to the use of the records as a means of 
furthering the student's best development. Any record system 
should be judged primarily by its efficiency in accomplishing 
this purpose. 

^^ore specifically, the principles that determine the sound- 
ness of a record system may be stated as follows: 

■ i . The record is always a means to an end — tliat of helping 
the individual to understand himself and his relationships. 

2. Therecordsliould show past development, present status, 
and goals and purposes for (lie future, 

3. The record should include information on major aspects 
of the individual’s development — ^physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional. 

4. The record shotdd be in a form useful for counseling, 
especially for helping the individual to gain self-understand- 
ing. 

5. 'When time is limited, as it invariably is, records should 
not he kept at the expense of more important values; there 
should be a nice b.i!ance between the amottnt of time spent 
in keeping records and the amount of time spent in using 
the information they contain. 

G. The ideal record is unified. It is more than a collection 
393 
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of unrelated bits of infonnation. From it the counselor and 
student can see personality patterns and trends. 

7. Pro^sion should be made for continuity of records. If 
this is done, the understanding of a student will grow' as he 
progresses from one educauonal level to anotfier. 

SITUATIONS IN WHICH RECORDS ARE NEEDED 

Tlie developmental record form should grosr directly out 
of needs and actually be used to meet them. The needs for 
developmental record may be summarized as follows: 

1. Records are needed when a periodic, systematic ap- 
praisal is made of each student for the purpose of seeing trends 
in his physical, intellectual, social, and emotional develop- 
ment. The appraisal is best made in a case conference, but 
the basic information for tlie appraisal should be available 
on the record. After recognizing these trends and needs for 
guidance, tlie sdiool can try to provide the experiences and 
sers’ices each child should have. 

2. Records ate needed when parents want to confer about 
their child's progress. The same kind of information w'ould 
be necessary here as in the periodic appraisal by teachers and 
guidance specialists. 

3. Records are needed for individualized instruction. For 
example, kno^vledge of a child's experience and needs makes 
it possible for the classroom teacher or dub sponsor to help 
him contribute roost to the group; to develop his special in- 
terests and abilities; to meet liis needs for approral, recog- 
nition, security, remedial instruction, adsanced projects, “re- 
search.’* or creative work — all in the course of the regular r1a<s 
period- 

4. Records are needed when the child has to make an im- 
portant choice or decuion, as, for exampfe: 

a. Choice of course and extiadass actixities. 

b. Change of course. 

c. Decision 10 do part-time work. 

d. Choice of vocational held. 

e. Decision on xvheiher to leave school. 

/. Some other crisis in his life. 
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5. Records are needed when a problem of adjustment has 
arisen, such as: 

a. A behavior or discipline problem. 

b. A problem of social adjustment. 

c. A problem of failure in school work. 

d. A problem of boy-girl relations. 

e. A problem of adjustment to the family. 

6. Records are needed when other institutions and employ- 
ers request information about high school students; also tvhen 
reports on pupil personnel have to be made for city or state 
departments of education. 

7. Records are needed when changes in the cumculiim 
and in scliool policy are contemplated. Too seldom are per- 
sonnel records consulted for this purpose. 

Although the main use of students’ developmental records 
is in the guidance of individual students, the study of the 
group through statistical summaries, such as age-grade tables, 
distribution of scores on standardized tests, summaries of at- 
tendance, and number and kinds of physical impairments, 
should not be neglected by the administrator. These statistical 
summaries of personnel data provide a background against 
wliich the information about an individual student becomes 
more meaningful. For example, an individual IQ of loo does 
not have the same meaning in a school where the average' is 
125 as it does in a school where the average is go. These sum- 
maries suggest more questions than (hey answer: Why is there 
such a high percentage of absence among the college prep-ira- 
fory group? What are the characteristics of the students uho 
are frequently absent? IV'hat is the intelligence and .achieic- 
ment of students tvho drop out of school? \Vhy are the scores 
on comparable reading tests relatively lower each succeeding 
school year? Why .are such a small percentage of remediable 
physical impairments uncorrected? Questions like these lead 
to important diangcs in policy and cuTTiculum svhicli, in turn, 
affect individual guidance. 

The case conference is one of the most effeaivc ways of 
using student personnel records, especially w-hen case confer- 
ences arc sysicmaticaHy held for cs'cry student in the school 
(sec pages 4.i3-.J5>)- This plan has been followed s»cces$f«ny 
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for years in the Nyack. New York, elementary and high 
schools.^ In the elementary school the conferences are held 
before school begins, from 8 :do to 8:45. In the high school 
they are held the last period of the day, from 3:00 to 3:45- Pu- 
pils of teachers attending the case conference may go home, 
take subjects taught by other teachers, or have remedial work 
or interviews with individual teachers. 

The conference is attended by the principal, counselor, part- 
time school psychologist, reading specialist, nurse, and teach- 
ers of special subjects. In the elementary school the two teach- 
ers who share the responsibility for teaching the basic skills 
to their two groups take responsibility for collecting informa- 
tion about the several pupils who are to be discussed at the 
case conference on a given day. In the high school the home- 
room teachers take this responsibility. Tliey summarize and 
present the data that have accumulated in each pu]pil '5 record 
and collect additional information that they feel is necessary. 
Others present add their observations and interpretation. To- 
gether they make a recommendation, which is carried out by 
Ure “basic” teacher or homeroom teacher, or by some other 
person to whom the responsibility has been delegated. During 
the year every pupil will be discussed in case conference at 
least once. 


CONTENT OP THE DEVEIOPMENTAL RECORD 

For most of these purposes information about the child's 
past, his present, and his goals or purposes for the future is 
needed. Accordingly, the des'clopmental record should in- 
clude: 

i. Past experiences that are likely to influence his present 
and future progress, such as: 

a. Serious illness or accident, the effects of ^vhich persist; 
physical impairments. 

b. Acliievement and ability, as represented by teachers’ 
marks and results of standardized tests. 

' W'arrcn K. Findley. "Description of Two Unique Ways in Which Cumula- 
tive Records Are Used," Handbook of Cumulative Records, Bulletin ijf|. Ko. 
5. pp. ii-86. VS. Cenewment Pristine Offee. tVashington, D.C. 
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c. Personality trends as rated by teacliers and others who 
have had sufficient basis for observation. 

d. Attendance ratio of days absent to total school days. 

e. Extraclass and work experiences and the satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction attached to each. 

/. Some facts about family backgrounds — parents* birth- 
place, present residence, occupation, schooling', and 
marital status. • 

2. Present status in the items mentioned in (i). 

3. Future purposes and plans. As present behavior is in- 
fluenced by one’s goals and purposes, it is important to know 
these and how they are changingand developing. Tin’s includes 
not only long-term educational and vocational plans, but also 
something of the pupil's philosophy of life. 

4. Follow-up after pupil has left school. This information 
is especially valuable for the guidance of pupils still in scliool 
and for formulating policies and making clianges in the cur- 
riculum. 

This analysis comes out with essentially the same items as 
are provided for on the American Council of Education cu- 
mulative record card. The question is: Is the information in 
the most functional form — most easily recorded and used by 
those persons who need the information for various purposes? 

WHY DONT TEACHERS USE CUMULATA'E RECORDS? 

The failure of teachers to use the present type of cumulative 
record card more ividely and effectively may be traced to a 
number of circumstances. First, tliey have not sliared in ilic 
planning of the record; it has been “dumped in their laps.” 
Wlicn teacliers liave worked together in determining the items 
to be included and the form in which they are to be recorded, 
they are mucli more likely to make good use of records. If 
they have not been convinced of the value of records, they 
u-ill not use them in group work or counseling. 

Second, the interpretation and use of the cumulative record 
require considerable time and skill- Teachers in one school 
complained of spending an hour getting information from a 
single record, of not knowing wfwt to look for. and of not 
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being able to interpret t!ie items. They suggested tliat the 
guidance department provide teachers with a digest of the 
information about their pupils. Teachers as a whole do not 
know how to interpret the records available, Tlicy need prac- 
tice in studying, as a group, the same record and learning to 
extract the most significant information from it and then to 
use this information in t!ie guidance of students. 

Third, records are often not conveniently located for the 
teacliers to use. If the teachcr-counselor or homeroom teacher 
has a room of his own, the records for his counselecs might 
well be kept there in a locked file. If he has no assigned room, 
the records may be kept in a central ofiice with interviewing 
rooms, desks, and chairs for convenient use of the records. In 
some colleges a messenger sen'ice makes it possible for a 
counselor to have any student’s record brought to him. 

Fourth, the clerical work required of teachers gives rise to 
dissatisfaction with records: it usurps time that teachers 
should spend on the creative use of records. There is an im- 
portant difference between spending time on records as a cleri- 
cal task and spending time studying the records and svrittng 
a descriptive summary of the kind of person a student is and 
can become. 

Comprehensive developmental records may actually save 
the teacher’s time. He is frequently asked to fill in separate 
blanks concerning a student's special disability and what has 
been done about it, dbciplinary measures and how he has re- 
sponded to them, and his attitudes toxvard work, toward class- 
mates, and toward teacher. This information, necessary to the 
administrator or guidance specialist in dealing with special 
problems, should be available on the student's developmental 
record. Moreover, it is much more likely to be accurate if it 
is obtained before a crisis or emotional disturbance has arisen 
to distort the student's, parent's, and teacher’s perspective. 

Fifth, records are often poorly kept; they do not include 
enough significant information about the causes of behavior 
to be helpful in the guidance of students. 

Sixth, fexv teachers have had help in using records in parent 
conferences. Teachers svho have learned to use records in 
successful conferences have been enthusiastic. 
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All of these unfavorableconditions can be corrected to some 
extent, 'W'hen they are, teachers will use cumulative records 
more effectively than they do at present. 

WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN THE SCHOOL RECORDS 

Reading records is to a considerable extent an art. Granted 
iJje data are accurately and fully recorded, the value of the 
recortls depends largely on how skillfully the information is 
interpreted and synthesized. The teacher should look for re- 
lationships, discrepancies, trends, sudden or marked changes 
in health, acliies’cment, social status, emotional behavior. 
From the academic record alone, he c,in see in which subjects 
the student is doing Iiis best and his poorest work. He can 
note discrepancies among test results and between test results 
and teachers* marks. By charting the facts about health, sdtool 
achievement, family conditions, attendance, cxtraclass activi- 
ties, and remunerative work for a given year, the teacher fre- 
quently finds explanations of previously incomprehensible 
behavior. A study of even the bare record of absence, tardi- 
ness, and teachers' marks yields a tentative impression of ilie 
student, svhich ifie teacher can enlarge and clarify through 
questionnaires, observation, inter\'iews, testing, and home 
visits. 

From a questionnaire filled out with the interest and co- 
operation of the students, the te.icher may learn more about 
the student’s use of English, ability to u’rite correctly and 
effectively, spelling ability, vocabulary. His attitude toward 
sdiool in general and certain subjects in particular, to\v’ard 
fellow students, teachers, and himself, and the presence or 
absence of insight into his own problems may be suggested in 
a questionnaire and later confirmed by observation and inter- 
view. Such a form filled out thoughtfully by the student is a 
valuable supplement to the cumulative record. 

Te,rchcre iiave found home visits one of the most reuard/ng 
sources of understanding of their students. The physical con- 
ditions in the home, the social and moral influences of the 
neighborhood, the tone of parent-child relations, the degree 
of facilitation of or interference with study and reading — 
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these and other important facts are learned from home visits. 
If this kind of detailed infoTination on home visits is filed 
in the student’s record folder, the teacher has only to read 
and interpret and incorporate it into his enlarging picture of 
the student. 

The most common ways in which teachers go wrong in 
interpreting records are (i) in making too sweeping generali- 
zations and in drawing inferences not warranted by the data 
on the records; (2) in failing to note important relationships; 
(3) in being influenced by their own prejudices or by previous 
impressions of the individual; and (4) in giving too much 
weight and authority to test results. Too seldom are recor^ 
used to raise questions. Too seldom do teachers make the dis- 
tinction between what the record ihows and what it suggesls. 

Persons using records would seldom go tvrong if they kept 
three things in mind: 

1 . That the student is growing and changing. ^Vllat was true 
of him last year is not necessarily true this year. 

2. That the record represents only a small sampling of his 
behavior. There is much that is unknown about him. 

g. That the record often reflects the bias of the person 
recording. It may tel! more about the person who made the 
record than it does about the student. 

PROTECTING STUDENTS PROM THEIR RECORDS 

If records arc misinterpreted and misused, they are a menace 
to the student. For example, two students were refused admis- 
sion to the college of their choice largely because the admis- 
sions officer generalized from an unfavorable anecdotal record 
that had been included on the record sent to the college. When 
in doubt, the counselor should not put anything on the de- 
velopmental record that might prejudice any person who has 
access to it. If he has confidential material, he may put it in a 
separate file or indicate on the developmental record where 
additional information may be obtained on request. Then 
he can use his judgment as to how much to tell a given per- 
son. In some instances, he will merely make recommendations 
instead of giving the basis for the recommendations. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL RECORD FORMS 

Inexperienced teaclier-counselors may wish to experiment 
at first by keeping a nianila folder for each of their students. 
Into this folder they put test records, marks in each subject 
in tabular form, dated anecdotal records and reports of inter- 
views, tlie pliysician’s summary of the student’s health, and 
other data. They arrange this in orderly sequence in the 
folder and once or twice a semester study and summarize it. 
Their summary may take the form of the chan below: 

Summary or DzvELorMzsr 


EVIOENce 0(^ PROCRESS ANIk RECOMMENDATIONS 

BATE ON 
WHICH 

SUMMARY Physical Intellectuat Social Emotional 

IS RfAOE Dcvelopcncnc Development Development Development 


Main trends in each phase of development and recommenda- 
tions arc siimmarized each semester. The recommendations 
may be underlined to make them stand out. Thus the de- 
velopmental picture of each student grows and changes year 
after year. If the person using the record wants more detail 
on any point, he may turn back to study the source material 
in the folder. Some of the detailed observations on which the 
summary is based must be discarded from time to time, so that 
the folder will not become too bulky. 

After a year or two of experimentation, the information ffrac 
is most useful becomes evident and may be incorporated into 
a record form. The American Council Cumulative Record* 

* American Council Cumubiive Record. The American Coundl on Educa- 
tion, Jackson Place. IVashingcon, J>.G 
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or some olhcr published form may seem to the teachers to 
have all the items they need in a more convenient fonn than 
any they could devise. 

Tiiey may, hoivcvcr, want a personnel record that bears a 
still closer relationsbip to the kinds of piidancc they actually 
have to do. The form on pages 403 to 4o(>, svhich seems very 
elaborate, is actually a simpler and more functional fonn 
than a compact cumulative record card. It svould include one 
card for identification data and intellectual development (De- 
velopmental Record I), one card for physical, social, and emo- 
tional development (Record 11 ). and one card for goals and 
purposes, educational and vocational plans (Record III), which 
an older student could fdlouthimself.Tliesamcgencral form 
would be used for high school and for college. 

The three 8’^" by 1 1" cards arc kept in a folder or envelope, 
in which arc accumulated the dctailcti oliscrsations, inter- 
viesvs, records of pupils' work, etc., from which the summaries 
are made. Tlic quantitative data, such as school marks and test 
results, arc recorded directly on the cards. The results of the 
health examination should be summarized on the card when 
the doctor makes the examination. The most important trends 
in the social and emotional development of each pupil sliould 
be similarly summarized. Tlie pupil records his goals, pur- 
poses, and plaru year by year in summarized form. At the end 
of eadi year the person who knows the pupil best should try to 
present an integrated picture of the individual: assets to be 
further developed, weaknesses that may be overcome, the di- 
rection in which he is moving, and recommendations as to 
the kind of experiences that should be provided for him. After 
making this summary, the counselor should talk it over with 
the student and get his viesvs. An extra copy could be easily 
made and sent from elementary to high school or from high 
school to college or other schools. 

The records for high school and oillege years would follow 
a similar pattern, including more detail on work experience, 
leisure-time activities, educational and vocational plans, and 
follow’-up after leaving school or college. If this combination 
of factual detail and summary of the most significant trends 
andrecommendations is inojrporated as pan of thecumulative 
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record, the teach€r<ounseIor tviU be able to get the informa- 
tion he needs quickly. He need not pmzle over the details un- 
lea he wants to clarify or verify some particular poinL But the 
factual details will be there if iltcy are needed for any of the 
purposes already outlined. 

Two problems suggest themselves immediately in connec- 
tion with carrying out this proposal; 

1, Who will make the summaries? Ideally they should be 
made each year as the culmination of a case conference in 
which each pupil's record is discussed by the persons svho 
have been in contact with him, Oihenvise, the summary should 
be made by tlie person sening as the pupil's counselor. These 
counselors will need time and instruction in order to do this 
adequately. 

2. \ViII not this system produce a very bulky record? Yes. 
But if records are to be kept at all, they should be effeaive 
enough so that they ss'ill be used- It is still more extrasTigant 
to spend time and money recording data on record cards that 
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arelittkused for the good of the student and the improvement 
of the curriculum. 

CRITERIA FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL RECORDS 

There comes a time when every school should appraise its 
student personnel records. The folloudng are some simple, 
fundamental criteria for evaluating the school records. 

1. Is the schoolrecord card used in the guidance of students? 
In some schools records are kept at considerable cost but sel- 
dom used in the discovery or the treatment of problems or in 
]>e]pingall the students to attain their fullest development. 

2. Is the record easily read? Records ivhidi are complicated 
and crowded are discouraging to keep and to interpret. 

g. Does the record show causes and trends? Single scores 
on tests, and information concerning social activities, con* 
duct, and other activities for a single year are not nearly so 
signiheant as a panorama of repeated tests, observations tliat 
show trends, and descriptions that suggest causes. 

4. Do the records include objective, accurate, and concrete 
measures? Standardized tests furnish accurate information 
about certain kinds of ability and achievement. The *'incom- 
parability*’ of teacliers' marks is a handicap to a measure 
which in some ways might be superior to standardized tests. 

5. Do the records show intcrrelalions between background, 
interests, and abilities? Thexelztionships between intelligence, 
academic achievement, recreational and r-ocational interests, 
home background, and other factors can be seen much more 
clearly u’hen this information is periodically symthesized in 
cJiart or descriptive form. 

G. Can the record be rcfnoduced quickly and cheaply? 
When all the information aiwut an individual is collected on 
a single card, it is necessary that duplicates of this card be 
available to the A’arious persons who are concerned in tlic 
guidance of students. Copying records is tedious and time- 
consuming. Photostating is not too costly to be used much more 
widely than it is at present. In a small institution, a single 
record may be made accessible to all the officers of the school 
who work with individual students. In a large insiiiution. 
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duplicate records are essential in order to prevent delay and 
waste of time in obtaining the information. 

In conclusion, it should be re-emphasized that the teacher 
should not feel responsible for securing items of information 
in all the areas included in a complete case study. An attempt 
on the part of a teacher to obtain intimate details about the 
ancestors, parent relationships, home conditions, or the early 
infancy of the child might be resented, in many communities, 
as an intrusion upon privacy and as unjustifiable curiosity. It 
is important, however, for die teacher to be cognizant and 
make note of the kinds of data that may prove to be signifi- 
cant. When, in the guidance of an individual, he feels the 
need for certain kinds of information, he should consider 
adding such items to the developmental record. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Developmental records grow as the understanding of each 
student grows. This understanding of his potential and func- 
tioning mental abilities, of his achievement and satisfaction 
in different fields, of his probable ability to learn new things, 
of Ills health and physical fitness, and of his ability to live 
successfully with himself and others is the keystone of guid- 
ance. \Vithout this knowledge, it is impossible for the student 
to choose tlie kind of education that will be most effective in 
preparing lum for his role as worker and citizen. 

The developmental record may take a number of forms. The 
best is a combination of facts and descriptions, of details 
and summary, of quantitative and qualitative information. 
This combination enables the teacher to obtain the main de- 
velopmental trends quickly and to find supporting details, 
if he needs them. 

If the student is to grow in his ability to appraise himself, 
he should liave practice in the process of appraisal. Some of 
the most valuable information in the record folder will be 
supplied by the student through questionnaires, autobiog- 
raphies, and samples or records of his work. In conference with 
his counselor, he may learn to interpret test results and to study 
his record objectively svith the questions in mind: What does 
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the record tell me about what 1 can do best and what I can 
become? What are my good points and my limitations? What 
conditions are interfering with the realization of my best self? 
On the positive abilities indicated by the developmental 
record, he will build his educational and vocational plans. 
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The Case Study and 
Case Conference 


'This method . . . is the most comprehensive 
of all, and lies c/ 05 ^it to the initial starling point of common 
sense. It provides a framework within which the psychologist 
can place all his observations gathered by other methods; it is 
his final affirmation of the individuality and uniqueness of 
every personality. It is a completely synthetic method, the 
only one that is spacious enough to embrace all assembled facts. 
Unskillfully used, it becomes a meaningless chronology, or a 
confusion of fact and fiction, or guesswork and misinterprela- 
lion. Properly used, it is the most revealing method of all ." ' 

THE CASE STUDY 

The developmental record b an abbreviated case study kept 
for all students- The case study is a more comprehensive, uni- 
fied study of a person. Its aim is to provide a background for 
understanding why he behaves as he does. Both attempt to 
interpret and synthesize the facts and impressions collected 
about individuals. By making es'en a few intensive case studies 
the teacher gains a better understanding of other students and 
of the complexity of factors that may influence an individual’s 

» Gordon Allporl. PerionaUty: A Psycholopcal Intcrprelation, p. 390. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc.. New York. 1938. 
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behavior. He also understands better the significance of the 
case studies made by specialists with s^'hom he works. 

The casr history is a coiuprcficnsivc factual account of the 
individual’s development. The case study, as its name implies, 
includes interpretation and integration of the case history data 
and recommendations based on tltis study. It is much easier 
to write a case history th.an to make a case study. In making 
case studies teachers should h.H'e the opportunity of working 
closely with tratnetl case workers. Waking a case study is more 
like |Kiiniing a picture than like putting togeilicr a jigsaw 
putilc. 

7'hc counselor often Ins to decide wliicli students he can 
help most with the time and facilities assailable. The following 
facton arc helpful in deciding whether circumstances are 
favorable fpr the working out of a solution: 

The age of the imlividiwl 

Thedttration of the di/rictilty (How far hack docs it go?) 

The c.xccnc to which physical factors in the sitnation can be 
changed 

Tlie extent to which factors In the home, neigliborhood, 
and school tiiat arc causing the diffculty are modihablc 

Tlic insight tite person brinp to his problem 

Tbc cooperation tint can be secured from parents, teachers, 
and other people 

Case studies sary grc.atly in Icngili. Some are only several 
paragraphs in length: others, like the one reported in this 
chapter, may run up to many pages. The cise study should be 
long cnougli to be helpful to the individual. 

Tlic case study usually begins with the statement of a prob- 
lem-— the individual does not see Iiis way clear to realizing 
Ins best potentialities. This statement may be made on die 
basis of the tcaclicr-counselor's obser\’ation: or by another 
teacher, a member of the family, or another person by whom 
the case is referred: or by the student himself, if he comes vol- 
untarily to tbc counselor. In the first interview the needs 
of the individual, the nature of the problem, and liis expecta- 
tions of the counseling process should become clearer. The 
counselor listens most of tbc time but may explain the kind 
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of counseling service he can offer. This fint intervievi.* is fol- 
lowed by others, and by testing periods if the need for tests 
becomes evident. Home visits and a case conference may also 
be included in the course of making the case study. A detailed 
record is made of each contact and is fastened in the case 
study folder in chronological sequence. A\Tien the counselor 
feels the need for a summary, he sv'nihesiies the information 
colleaed up to that point under the follovring headings: 

Age. sex, grade in school, race or nationality 
First impression of the individual: personal appearance, sire, 
attitude, dress, manner 

Problem as stated by the individual or by person referring 
him for a case study 

Contacts with individual or with persons related to him: 
interviews, testing periods, opportunities for observ-ation 
in natural situations 

Summar)’ of test results, physical examination, and reports 
from other agencies 

Interpretation and synthesis: most significant attitudes, be- 
havior, s)-mpioms, and the meaning of these to the in- 
dividual; important causative forces— motives and en- 
vironmental conditions— contributing to the kind of de- 
velopment described 

Plans for the future: reasons for and evaluation of them 
The Ccse Stody of a High School PupiL This actual case study 
of a tenth-grade girl follows the traditional case study form- 
To help this girl, an unusual amount of information about 
the family background seemed to be necessary. 

Statment of the problem. Helen vas referred by her older sister. 
Rose, V ho had formerly been in the teacher-counselor’s class. Rose 
feared that Helen might be affected by the emotional situation in 
the home. She is also worried because Helen has emotional out- 
bursts when she can't have her own way. Rose said that Helen 
“goes all to pieces when she meeu a diEcuIt situation,” 

First tiro inf emVirs irif/i Helen’s sister. Rose gave details of the 
family background in this iniovicw. Being a public health nurse, 
she gave the information for a better and more complete social 
history than the teacher<ounseIor tsuld have obtained by ques- 
tioning. 

The father’s parents were bom in Russia and lived there until 
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he brought them to this country when tliey were “quite old " They 
were supported by their diiWren until they died at about seventy 
years of age. There were eleven dn'ldren. of u-hom the father was 
the third. They were generous and devoted to eacii other. 

Helen’s father came to America when he was about uventy- 
three. He boarded with Helen's mother's family and worked in 
their bakery shop. Seven years later, when he svas thirty, he mar- 
ried Helen’s mother, having “ivaited for her for six years." He 
helped all of his brothers and sisters to come to America. Rose 
desaibed her fallier as having a combination of admirable qual- 
ities; His wife resented his devotion to his relatives and his gen- 
erosity to other people. One day when fie was fifty-five years old, 
his coat caught in the madiinery of his factory and he was drawn 
into the machine and kilied. Rose said the family think he might 
have committed suicide. He was found by the oldest son and Rose. 

There was much intermarriage in the father's family, several 
marrying first cousins. Rose said, "A second cousin has been ill 
enough to be confined in a mental hospital for a short time and 
one of father’s nieces and one of his sisters have had occasional 
mental depressions but not severe enough to be confined to a hos- 
pital.’’ 

Helen’s maternal grandmother was bom in Russia and was left 
"on her own” at eight years of age. She later divorced her first hu^ 
band and marrictl again. About sixteen years after Jier marriage 
she came to America alone and started a bakery. A year later she 
sent for her husband and the four children— two of her own and 
two stepdtildren. She was a small, determined person with a tre- 
mendous amount of energy. Rose said, “She was suspicious of 
cverj’one — nobody was going to put anything over on her.” The 
grandmother was the cleverest of the entire family. 

The grandfallier svas very religious and spent most of his time 
reading. He could not make money and would take money out 
of the family savings to give to poor and needy people. Rose’s 
mother used to pray as a young girl, "Oh, God. don’t let me marry 
a man like my lather.’’ 

After die death of her husband Helen's mother went to visit 
one of her broUters-in-Iaw to see about going into business. She 
decided to return to her previous home and since then has been 
running a small store. 

Rose said people seldom came to see them. Her father found 
his recreation everywhere: in a discussion of politics or religion, a 
festival, a party. The mother and lather often qi/arreJed TerrJbJe 
scenes occurred. Rose said, "My father threatened to shoot him- 
self, ^Ve children stood around frightened, horrified, weeping. He 
told me once that he tried to commit suicide by drowning." After 
his death a will was found, whid\ Iiad been made a few days be- 
fore his accident. 
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her mother and less so in giving the details of her father's liistory. 
Slie tended to paint a glowing picture of Jiim and tended to justify 
her father and blame her mother for their difficulties. She was 
conscious of this tendency. She gave the facts about her brothers 
and sisters without any hesitancy, but, when she came to her osvn 
position in the family, she said in a low voice, “I don’t want to talk 
about myself.” She misted her svedding ring and took it off and 
on constantly during the imervietv- She apologized for taking so 
much time. 

first interview wil/i Helen. The conversation began with Helen 
telling about her interests and recreation. She said she has always 
liked to play with boj’s and girls. She enjoyed roller-skating on the 
street witli them. However, she no longer does tiiat because she 
says die old ladies on the street call her a ’’tomboy.’’ She says that 
now when the boys say ’•Hello” to her on the street, she doesn’t 
slop to talk with them, but she does when she meets them in 
school. Her mother encourages her to be friendly svith the boys, 
but she does not allow her to go to the movies with them alone. 
She has been glad to have her go to evening parties and to have 
one of the boys escort her home. She enjoys reading and likes to 
study. If she has time, she enjoys going for a walk with her girl 
friends. She loves to dance and enjoys especially die evenings svhen 
she and her friends gather in someone's house to dance to the vie* 
trola. She likes to lielp her mother in the store but is rather irri- 
tated wiili the women who are not interested in her opinion be- 
cause Utey think she is just a cliild. 

Last summer her sister Annie came from her home in North 
Carolina to visit and took her back with her to enter a YWCA camp 
tljere for the entire summer. Helen liked camp immensely and 
learned to live with girls. She said, "At camp you really get to 
know them. My girl friend here — I like and wc have good limes 
together, but I don't see her when she gets up in the morning. I 
don’t know her as you get 10 know persons at camp.” SJje svasn’t a 
bit homesick at camp, nor when she visited her sister three years 
before. “I am llie only one of the cliildrcn whom my mother has 
let go .way from home. 1 guess she dedded to try a different method 
on me." Helen liked aii of the camn activities and hopes she can 
go b.ack there again. She Jms a mccJal that sJie won at scliool for 
participation in athletics. She would like to take dancing lessons 
and is hoping that her mother will allow her to. Slic likes tennis, 
social dancing, and hiking or strolling. She has spent a great deal 
of her time in social groups, , ^ 1 

Helen sajs -siie iias always been tmcrestctl in jicople. On the 
subway she studies them and wonders what makes them the ss'ay 
they are. She gaxe a speech in scliool last year, staling her inten- 
tion to become a psychologist. 
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own breakfast in tbe morning and leaves home before either her 
mother or sister are tip. She returns from school, intending to 
siiuly, and finds that Polly has planned housework for her to do. 
This generally causes an argument. She studies before and after 
dinner until 8:30. She does not have lime for recreation during 
the week but waits until Saturday and Sunday. Her moihsr has 
very little time for recreation because ihe store is kept open until 
nine o'clock every night. Occasionally she goes to toe movies. 

Reports from teachers. Her marks (or the freshman year tverc 
as follows (70 per cent is the passing mark): 

first Semister Second Semester 



Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Frencli 

75 


English 

79 

80 

Social Science 

93 


Algebra 



Biology 

86 

80 


The academic standing of this school is good but not exceptionally 
high. Her favorite tcadier, the English teacher, said, “Helen is 
making grades of 85 to 90 in English this semester. She is alert, 
interested in class and very enthusiastic She does outside reading 
in addition to the retpiirements. At present she is making an Eng- 
lish notebook (or which site gets no credit. She is the first in the 
class to take up suggestions for extra work and does it beautifitlly. 
Site seems more mature than her classmates. She has many friends, 
both boys and girls, and knows practically everyone in (icr class. 
She doesn't seem to be working under strain, although she is very 
ambitious. She has a charming personality and a great deal of 
poise.’’ 

Helen works every afternoon in the attendance office of the 
school. For this service she received a "blue merit,” which has no 
value as scliool credit but is highly prized by the pupils. She sajs 
she likes to stay after schoof and help the teachers. 

Home visit. At the cordial invitation of both Helen and Rose, 
the teacher-counselor visited the home and had dinner witli the 
family. The four rooms were scantily but substantially furnislied, 
suggesting better limes. For example, a large silver tray and tea 
service were on top of the icebox in the kiidien. While the girls 
prepared dinner the mother poured out her version of the case 
liisiory. which agreed essentially with Rose’s report. She seemetl 
glad of a citance to tell her troubles. The young people were co- 
operative and seemed kind and considerate ot one another. 
Stephen, who had stopped unexpectedly (or supper, remarked that 
the family must be on Uicir good behavior; that it must be the 
good influence of die visitor, for he f»ad never known his family to 
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be SO genial. During the conversation, the teacher-counselor 
thought that the mother began to see a relationship benv^ her 
irritation sviih her husband and her earlier dislike of similar be- 
havior in her father. She also saw more clearly Helen’s need to be 
left alone more and encouraged to work out her problems inde- 
pendently. In talking to Polly, the teacher<ounselor gave her the 
feeling that she was doing important srork and svas of real svorth 
to the family. Thus, casualty, as each member of the family mdi- 
caied readiness for help, the teacher<ounselor offered suggestions 
for their consideration svhen they seemed to have readied the limit 
of their own resources. 

Helenas visit to the nursery school. At the teacher<ounseIor’s 
suggestion, Helen visited a near-by nursery school and observed a 
child being tested. Aftenirard she learned about the various types 
of work psychologists do and the value of having experience with 
children before training as a psydiologist. 

Psyxhological tests. It was ^sible for the teacher-counselor to 
obtain the service of a psychologist in making a thorough study of 
the girl's mental functioning. At this time Helen was 15 years and 
three months old. The test resulu arc noted below. 


Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability, Higher 

Score 

Menial Age 

Equi^ent 

Examination 

Terman Group Test of 

30 

13 yrs. 7 mos. 


^^c^laI Ability 

128 

15 yrs. 7 mos. 

S02 

Stanford Binet 

Poneus Maze 


14 yrs. 10 mos. 
14 yrs. 

106 


Helen svas consistently poor in arithmetic and perception of 
fonn. Her emotional reaction to all tests was good; she was exdted 
but not worried and showed no unusual depression at failure or 
signs of discouragement. 

Health examination. A thorough health examination showed 
Helen to be in good physical condition. Although she was under- 
weight, according to the height-w^cight tables, the physidan de- 
rided that nothing special need be done about it because (t) she 
was slight in body build (2) she had been gaining weight for a 
number of months, and (5) she had begun to take responsibility 
herself for eating a more adequate diet. 

Interpretation and synthesis. The report of the psychologist 
came as a surprise to the teacher-counselor, who had obtained the 
impression that Helen’s IQ was considerably higher than 106. In 
trying to analyze her estimate of intelligence, the teacher-counselor 
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realized that she was impressed by Helen’s conversational ability 
and maturity of observ’ation and by her good school achievement. 
Part of the conversational ability was die result of a pleasing, in- 
terested. and vivacious manner. Part of the high school acliieve- 
ment could be attributed to the favorable impression she made on 
teachers and the large amount of time and effort she spent on her 
sdiool work. The tests indicated diat, despite her apparently high 
social intelligence, she may not have the kind of mental ability 
necessary to succeed in die college and graduate work required in 
preparing for a position as psydiologist. If the academic require- 
ments ivere to become more severe than they are at present, could 
she meet them without too much strain? Docs she nave a reserve 
of study time and mental ability to meet additional sdiolastic de- 
mands? If not, will this additional strain and pressure be too great 
for her emotional reserves? Tlie family history suggests emotional 
instability. Her father seemed to have suicidal tendencies; two 
members of her family had been hospitalized for manic-depressive 
psychosis; the older sister. Rose, gave a definite impression of 
maladjustment. Althoifgh Helen has shown unusual insight into 
her own behavior and has adjusted to a difficult family situation 
very well, it might be unwise to subject her to too great academic 
difficulty. While it would be good for her to go away to college 
away from the home atmosphere, it would be bad for her to fail. 

She might consider a substitute vocational goal; to attend a 
junior college for two years and prepare for a position as seaetary 
to a psychologist or in a social work agency or clinic. Her interests 
in atmetics, in people, and in psychology would be iitilued in work 
as assistant recreational director or physical education teacher. She 
would enjoy a job as receptionist lor summers or on a part-time 
basis while she was continuing her education. The family’s lim- 
ited financial resources would make it necessary for her to obtain 
a scholarship or do part-time work or lake a full-time job to save 
enough money to finance a year or two of education. She should 
take ail these factors into consideration in making her educational 
plans. 

During the process of making this case study, it became evi- 
dent, first, drat Helen’s problem was one of educational and 
vocational planning more tlian of emotional instability, and, 
second, that it was the older sister. Rose, who tvas in need of 
psychotherapy. By learning so much about die family back- 
ground in diis case and comjxiring Helen’s behavior at home 
with her unusually good response to difficulty in the test situa- 
tion and widi her objectivity and insight in the inter\'iews, 
the teacher-counselor was corndneed that the reported home 
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behavior ivas not pathological but quite normal under the 
circumstances. It ^s'as possible for the teacher-counselor, 
through tlie school guidance specialist, to refer the older sister 
to a competent psychiatric social worker who helped her to 
see her husband’s point of view and accept him rather than 
try to make him over. 

Making this one intensive case study gave the teacher- 
counselor an increase appreciation of the complex family 
relations with rvhich many of her students have to deal. It 
also gave her a better understanding of Helen. Consequently 
she was able to help her make suitable and realistic educa- 
tional and vocational plans. 

The therapeutic value of this case study is less obvious. 
Helen found it Iielpful to explain her beliavlor to a genuinely 
sympathetic and objective listener; thus die childishness of 
her temper tantrums and crying toget what she tinted became 
more evident to her. Tlie process of rethinking her educational 
and vocational plans and of making personal decisions prob- 
ably became clc-arer to her. Other members of the family lilie* 
wise received help: Polly's sense of worth and her satisfaction 
in her household tasks were increased; the mother released 
some of her tension in the long, uninterrupted opportunity to 
"talk it out”; Rose saw her need for help and made connec- 
tions with a psychiatric social worker. Although making this 
case study was iime<onsuming. the time spent may be justified 
on several grounds: the ieacher<oumelor increased her under- 
standing of human behavior and was thereby better able to 
guide other students; Helen svas helped to adjust to her diffi- 
cult family situation and to plan more intelligently for the 
future; die family were help^ a little to accept themselves 
and one another. 

Common FcuUs in Interpreting Case Dato. Some of the most 
common faults in interpreting case studies are the following: 

1. Tlie tcacher<ounseIor infers too much from the informa- 
tion available and arrives at a judgment or generalization with- 
out sufficient basis for it; he tends to judge the person rather 
than to understand him. 

2. He tends to oversimplify behavior. Some people look pri- 
marily for external causes of a difliculiy. Tliey believe a person 
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^vould not be a criminal if he had a nice tiled bathroom and 
good food. Some people look primarily for hereditary causes. 
They seek a history of hereditary nervous instability. Some 
look for physical causes. Some look to companions as the cause 
of difficulty. Some believe troubles arise only in the mind of 
the individual — that there is hidden somewhere within tlie 
individual a complete history of his character and personality 
and that the trick is to secure this history by breaking down 
barriers and inhibitions. As a matter of fact, all these factors 
have some influence on an individual. Each may enter to a 
certain degree into every case, but none acts singly. 

3. He neglects information that gives insight into the de- 
velopment of parents’ attitudes and drives that are often the 
most important factors influencing the child’s choices and 
behavior. 

4. He fails to recognize the dUBatlty of habit revision and 
thinks that a bit of advice is all that is necessary; he assumes 
that parents can change their behavior toward their children 
if they are merely told to do so. He tends to blame the 
parents and makes them feel guilty instead of recognizing 
that they need sympathetic help in r^orking out their own 
problems. Many cases of student difficulty are family<entered, 
and progress cannot be made until changes in family attitude 
and behavior are cflectcd. 

5. He fails to recognize the environmental forces — the cul- 
ture, physical conditions, home background and relations — 
that are influencing the individual in his family and in his 
social groups. 

6. He needs more background for interpreting tlie facts 
collected; for example, more understanding of the meaning 
of an IQ, its relation to school success, to vocations, to per- 
sonality trends, to delinquency. 

7. He needs to avoid being overinfluenced by first impres- 
sions and to be more receptive to new ideas, to leads and clues 
that the individual gives, 

■ Relation of Cose Studies to Intenriews. There are some persons 
Who seem to tlilnk that case histories and cumulative records 
may be unnecessary or even detrimental in counseling. For 
several reasons it would be unfortunate if this point of view 
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became widespread. First, the case liisioi^', including the so 
cial and cultural as well as the psychological forces that have 
been, and arc, influencing the individual, is necessary for a 
complete and significant diagnosis. Second, an understanding 
of these forces and life patterns is essential especially with 
individuals who feel inadequate to meet life’s problems. With- 
out knotting their limitations, the counselor may allow them 
to become involved in situations in which tlieir deficiencies 
become still more evident. Tliird, the argument that, having 
given case history data to the counselor, the individual may 
then shift responsibility for the counseling process to the 
interviewer, does not hold if this information is collected by 
another penon. By having developmental records and case 
histories at hand, the counselor has the advantage of knosving 
about the individual without having to use inten’icw time 
to get this basic information. Moreover, if environmental 
changes are to be made, the student may accept them more 
readily if he knows they have been recommended on the 
basis of thorough knowledge. While recognizing the value of 
the student's active participation in the process of self-appraisal 
and adjustment, the counselor should not neglect other re- 
sources for helping him to understand himself. 

Trends in Cose Study Procedures. There are certain trends in 
the making of case studies that will lead to improvement in 
work with individuals. These trends may be summarized as 
follorvs; 

d!P To_star t with the situation a^the individual himse lf se^ 
i^and foljosyjhe^ leads he gives\Jhis approach is'HTflerent 
from the old systematic taking of case histories beginning with 
paternal and maternal history. In the end, the important areas 
will have been explored, but the emphasis will have been on 
those that seem to be most closely related to the particular 
case. In the case reported on pages 412 to 419, the family 
background seemed most signiHcantly related to the girl’s 
problem and was therefore explored first. Practice today em- 
phasizes positive factors in the present more than the compre- 
hensive history of the past. 

0 Tq jay more a ttention to altitudes an d relationships 
and the meaning of the behavrorlo the persmi. 
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^3^ To_mak e.jhe case stud y {am ilY- or even communttv- 
catered rather tJia^ndividual-centeied. ' ” 



merits about his son and a relative's remarks concerning the 
relationship between father and son, and a description of the 
observed behavior of father and son in certain situations give 
a mucli more valuable basis for understanding the case than a 
generalization about the father's altitudes. 

To i nclude responses of the individual in experimental 
situat ions that p eTniit comparTsori" ofliis responses“witJj'ti)6se " 
of otherJndividuals. " 

* © study “normal” i ndividuals as well as those who pre-_ 
s ent se7ious proh iSSE ’ ’ 

include only “dynamic material" which helps to ex* 
plain why a" person beh'aveF a nje''dy $r 
“Sources of Cose Study Date. In general, in making a case 
study, it is better to follow leads that tlie individual gives 
ilian to adiiere to an outline for making case studies. The 
outline, however, is useful in acquainting the inexperienced 
worker with kinds of information that might be significant. 
Sometimes, as in the case reported in this cliapter, the family 
history is of prime importance; in other cases, a study of the 
individual's present problems of adjustment may be more 
immediately useful. 

The chief sources of information concerning a case are: 

School records, whicli usually give address, date of birth, 
name of parents, occupation and nationality of parents, 
.acidemic subjects, and student's marks. 

Intefviews with student (including all the informal con- 
tacts between teacher and student as they live and talk 
with each otlier every day). 

Interviews with parents, teachers, and other people who 
know iJie individual. 

Observation and interviews in the home. 

Observation of student in school, on the playground, on 
the street, in social affairs, and in other scjioo! situations. 

Results of standardized tests of intelligence, achievement, 
emotionality, interests, attitudes. 
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Cumulative records sent from other schools. 

Life stories witten by the student himself. 

Daily schedules kept by the student. 

Questionnaires answered by the student. 

If social agencies have been assisting the person or his family, 
the case should be cleared through the Social Service Exchange. 

Scope of Cose Study Doto. Although an outline suggesting 
the kinds of information that arc often significant in a case 
is helpful, the outline should never be followed in a stereo- 
typed manner. The details here are given merely to suggest 
conditions that may help to explain behavior in individual 
cases. The subject should be encouraged to talk freely so that 
his feelings and special concerns, significant abilities and dis- 
abilities, and trends peculiar to the case may be understood. 
An analysis of a large number of case studies and records used 
in psychological and psychiatric clinics sliows riiat the informa- 
tion may be classified under twelve fields of inquiry; * 
Information on the present problem. In addition to the 
routine identification and registration data, already available 
to advisers in educational institutions, a picture of the present 
problem should be secured. It is necessary to know the prob- 
lem as it appears to the student himself as well as the way it 
appears to the person who recognized and referred the prob- 
lem. Tlie methods previously used in treating the problem, 
the satisfactions the student is gelling from his particular be- 
havior, and the emotional reactions of others to tlie behavior 
are important items of information. A student’s o%vn analysis 
of his difficulty is enlightening. Tlie teacher is in a strategic 
position to secure infonnation relating to the individual's 
school adjustment. 

Background of personalities in the family. Certain facts 
regarding the grandfathers, grandmothers, father and mother, 
brothers and sisters are sometimes extremely significant. Since 
ihe contribution of each grandparent to the inheritance of 
the child is, according to Gallon, only one fourth that con- 
tributed by each parent, and since the social and psychological 

*"1110 author i» indebted to Mrs. Tcrcival M S^monds' analysis oi case record 
fonns for many of the dmiU tneiuded in the following pages. 
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influence of the parents is usually greater than that of the 
grandparents, it is more important, in the majority of cases, 
to obtain information concerning the parents tiian concerning 
the grandparents. The grandparents may exert a direct in- 
fluence on the case or they may have influenced the parents* 
attitudes and behavior. The occupation of the grandparents 
gives one indication of the intellectna] and social status of 
the family. Nationality also colors the customs, ideals, and so- 
cial standards in the home; and these customs or standards 
may be the most important factors in a child’s development. 
All this information cannot be obtained for all students, but 
it is possible and valuable to know at least the educational 
background and occupation of their parents. 

i. Health: The item r^rding the healtfi of the student’s 
ancestors most frequently included in a case study is the in- 
cidence of the following conditions: circulatory and kidney 
diseases, tuberculosis, gonorrhea, syphilis, fceble-mindedness, 
nervous breakdowns or insanity, depression, stiicide, alcohol- 
ism, periodic headaches, and use of drugs. Two diseases — 
syphilis and gononhea — may be transmitted to the offspring 
before birth. Feeble-mindednessand several types of insanity 
are thought to be heritable. The exact type of mental dis- 
order should be learned if possible, since different types of 
mental disorders affect (he offspring differently. 

Tuberculosis is not transmitted to the offspring in the germ 
plasm. But the inheritance of a bodily structure unusually _ 
susceptible to tuberculosis and the danger of infection after 
birth in a tubercular household must be considered. 

Similarly, nervous instability and alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction in parents and grandparents may have a serious in- 
fluence on home conditions. A history of nervous instability 
in the family may contribute to parent-child relations that 
are producing maladjustment in the student. Poor health of 
the parents may be causing an underlying irritability tJ:at 
is a source of daily conflict. 

Expert interpretation of this information about family 
background is necessary. Tlie one thing the counselor should 
avoid is jumping to hasty condusions oh titc basis of informa- 
tion on family background. 
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2. Personal characteristics: Items sometimes included in 
case studies are unusual plij-sica! characteristics; intelligence; 
moods; special interests and abilities; attitudes toward self, 
family, social group, ocaipaiion, and sex; methods of work: 
acceptance or avoidance of responsibility; adaptability; and 
peculiarities of behavior. Persistent mental medianisms ac- 
quired in the parents’ early childhood frequently interfere 
with the development of their children's personality. For 
example, one father who had always occupied the center of 
the stage as a child continued to do so after lie married, and 
interfered with his children’s development by his craving for 
power and insistence upon having absolute authority.- Other 
parents infect the family atmosphere with their feelings of 
inferiority. 

Failure on the part of parents to achieve adult maturity 
may be a cause of their children’s maladjustment. One woman 
who had been brought up by parents who encouraged her 
dependence on them resisted the idea of motherhood, refused 
its responsibilities, and was displaced in her husband’s affec- 
tion by her own child. 

Clashes sometimes occur between parents and children of 
opposite dispositions and points of view. Some parents are 
not "oriented in the modem world.’’ They are “set in their 
ways." They fail to get their children’s point of view and lose 
perspective, so that they cannot distinguish between major 
and minor values. They do not realize that adolescents ha%’e a 
very strong loyalty totvard the opinions and attitudes of friends 
of their o^vn age. 

A court record or other indication of criminality, social 
antagonism, or delinquency may have a bearing in certain 
cases. The stigma atuched to a parent tvho has been in prison 
is too frequently visited upon the child. 

3. ^atioMah'ty, citizenship status, religion: The nationality, 
citizenship status, and religion of the parents and grand- 
parents and their attitudes toward these factors explain cer- 
tain adolescent problems. ConfiicXs arise when the traditions 
of foreign-bom parents dash with the normal desires of 
young people growing up in the new land. For example, the 
strict supervision and severe discipline of an Italian parent 
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wlio refused to allow his adolescent daughter to associate 
with boys of her own age resulted in serious difliculty and 
rebellion. 

4. Educational history: The educational history of the 
child’s ancestors may be indicative of their intelligence and 
interests and tells much about tlie cultural background in 
which the child grew up. The attitude of parents totvard edu- 
cation and toward educated people is significant, especially 
in the case of conflict between the parent and child regarding 
educational questions. In some cases, the parent is ambitious 
for the child to receive an education beyond his capacities; in 
other cases, the parent opposes the child’s desire to obtain 
an education appropriate for him, 

5. Ecotiomic and social status: Knowledge of the economic 
and social status of both grandparents and parents throu'S 
light on many problems. A sudden change of economic status 
is especially significant. Unemployment of parents precipitates 
problems. Economic Insecurity operates as a threat to every 
member of tite family. Social maladjustment in school or 
college may be traced in pan to the social and economic back- 
ground of the student’s family. 

G. Occupations: The occupations of tlie parents and grand- 
parents are perhaps the best single indications of the child’s 
social and economic background. Frequent changes in occu- 
pation and the nature of these changes, the suitability of the 
work to the capacity of the individual and its power of satis- 
fying him and other members of the family are factors of 
importance in particular cases. The influence of the vora- 
tional history of a parent upon the parenKhild relationsliip 
is ilhistrated by the case of a father who, having to go to work 
at the age of fourteen, acquired ideals of appliciiion to work 
that resulted in his insisting that his fourtcen-year-old son 
"improve every sliining minute.’’ 

7. Sodal activities: Knowledge of the social activities of the 
psrems, their daily JUahits of living, their attitudes 

totvard society, and their interest in civic movements is de- 
cidedly relevant to the understanding of their children. Par- 
ents u-ho meet people frankly and freely, have many friends, 
panicipate in group affairs, and are at case in making social 
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contacts provide an entirely different environment for ilic 
child from that supplied by parents who are diffident and 
bashful, reticent, suspicious, or scclusive, Tlie child who has 
been accustomed to meet strangers freely, entertain guests, 
and adjust himself to many different personalities is not likely 
to have difficulty in adjusting to the wider social respon- 
sibilities of adolescence and to the boarding scliool or college 
situation. 

The presence of extraneous persons in the home — boarders, 
relatives, and dependents — may be involved in problem cases. 
Their influence on the individual being studied, his attitudes 
toward them, and their inability or unwillingness to cooperate 
in carrying out recommendations may help to explain his be- 
havior. 

8. Atmosphere of parents’ homes: The atmosphere of the 
parents' homes and tfieir early childhood experiences often 
throw light on their behavior toward their children. But par- 
ents’ behavior cannot be precisely predicted from a knowledge 
of their past experience. A parent who has suffered depriva- 
tion in childhood may treat his own children lavishly, or he 
may insist upon their acquiring his own early standards of 
economy. A parent who has been severely disciplined as a 
cliild may be very lax svith his cl»ildren, or he may treat them 
as his parents treated him. Family psychological history often 
repeals itself. 

g. Marital relationship: The marital relationship of the 
parents is an especially significant factor in a child’s develop- 
ment. A wide discrepancy between husband and wife in age, 
economic or social status, religion, or education may cause 
serious maladjustment of the parents that is in turn reflected 
in the children. The parents' preparation for marriage, their 
emotional maturity, independence, economic security, hopes 
and fears regarding marriage, the extent to which the hopes 
were fuIRlled, and {mints of agreement and disagreement 
between them are additional factors affecting the relation of 
parents to each other and to their children. The adolescent’s 
attitude toward love and marriage is largely built up from 
his observations of the marital relations in his own family. 
If these relations have been happy, the child acquires a whole- 
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some attitude toward love and marriage. IE the relationship 
between his father and mother has been unhappy, the cluld 
may never achieve normal heterosexual relationsiiips. More- 
over, the parent whose love relationship is unsatisfactory may 
fix his affection intensely upon the child. 

Broken homes may create conflicts in loyalties. They have 
been found to be associated with maladjustment of high school 
and college students. In a group of thirty-three delinquent 
girls studied by Bridges.* fully 70 P^r “nt came from broken 
homes. In only ten cases were both parents living at Iiomc. 
Super\’ision and discipline were often absent, or were spas- 
modic and inconsistent. . 

10. The relationships of the pareuls to their children. The 
relationships of the parents to their T 

portant. The equitable distribution ot the adcction of boil 
parents to all their children and ot the dnldrcn to both par- 
ents is basic to good development. "" *' 

of parents, tmfavorable comparison ol one 
other lack of real alfection on tlie part of parents, and many 

othcr'attitudes and responses <>' sclmo" and’'coh 

suit in problems tvlticli persist llirougli lu.?li 

lege, "a parent is bad who builds up in the cluld a techng 

°'a noS’e moti.er or a domineering fali.er makes it dif- 

nc^/^rm.lsccn.m^mu^cn«fr™.dm^^ 

pa« orim^™nd“iccasionally a father 

position in business becomes a pc ^ 

^t ^ 

have been found to week clii [3„l,y cliaracteriraiion 

of hint lack of s^pm'> " »"■> f 

Van Waieo. nmeiwn 
GraphU. 57:45-,. Jaiwatr. '9*7- 
» Ibid., p. 459. 
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child’s possibilities, dogmatism, overindulgence, nagging, lack 
of sense of humor, and constant interference with the child’s 
activities. 

1 1 . Method of discipline: The method of discipline used in 
the home is a significant factor in many school problems. Dis- 
cipline may take any of the follosving forms: severe corporal 
punishment, scolding, contrasting the child's behavior or 
achievement with that of oiliers, depriving him of privileges, 
bribing, threatening, rewarding, appealing to his affection or 
reason, and allowing him to suffer the natural consequences 
of his acts. Sometimes attempts on the part of parents to build 
habits of obedience result in creating rebellion. Parents who 
"wobble and squabble" regarding their policy of treating a 
child are likely to cause a feeling of insecurity on the part of 
the child. The reasonableness of requests, the amount of free- 
dom and responsibility allow'cd, the child's reaction to the 
home methods of discipline, and the extent to which he par- 
ticipates in formulating and carrying out family policies and 
plans are parts of the total home situation that should be 
ascertained, if possible. 

12. Variations in the child’s behavior: Differences between 
che child's behavior in the home and his behavior outside the 
home give indications of whether the difficulty is primarily 
within the individual or primarily in the environment. For 
example, one high school girl referred to a clinic by an older 
brother ^vas found to be making an unusually good adjustment 
to the maladjusted people with whom she had to deal in her 
own home. 

13. Special accidents or events: Special accidents or events 
that have occurred in the family, such as a suicide, disabling 
injury, or loss of money, may color the entire atmosphere of 
the family. 

14. Factors in the family routine: Factors in the family 
routine may cause or accentuate conflicts on the part of the 
child. Tension between parent and child is frequently in- 
creased by the parent's beingat home all the time unemployed 
or working in the same building in which he lives and having 
few' friends and interests outside the home. On the other 
hand, too little supervision, as sometimes results when both 
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parents goout to work or are constantlyattending social affairs, 
may be equally detrimental. 

15. Brothers and sisters: Always significant is a study of the 
student’s brotliers and sisters, their relationship to him. and 
the parents’ attitude toward eadt of the children. In one 
situation, the younger brotlier received all the praise and 
favors that were bestowed by the parents, "tattled" on the 
older brother, enjoyed seeing him punished, and naturally 
won his wholehearted hatred. The interests, education, be- 
havior difficulties, and activities of older brothers and sisters 
influence those of the younger children. The achievement of 
a brilliant older brotlier or sister being set as a goal for a 
less gifted child is in some cases the chief explanation of a 
serious school maladjustment. For example, a high sciiool 
girl of average intelligence suddenly began to fail in all lier 
scJiool work. Her parents ivere expecting her to succeed along 
the same lines tliat an older, more gifted daughter had been 
following. Tlie older daughter had died: the younger daugh- 
ter knew the parents were expecting her to fulfill their ambi- 
tions f^r the older sister. She found th.it what was expected 
of her was beyond her capacity and gave up entirely. ^Vhen 
the parents realized that they were demanding the impos- 
sible and adjusted their expectations to the younger daughter’s 
ability, a happy adjustment iras made. There is danger of 
maladjustment if the goals placed before children are on the 
one Jiand too remote and difficult, or on iJie other hand too 
easy. 

It is important to know the position and status in the fam- 
ily of the individual being studied. An older child is some- 
times overtaxed with the care of younger brothers and sis- 
ters and may lack the cultural opportunities of his younger 
siblings. The only child of mature parents and the adopted 
child also may have problems peculiar to ilieir places in the 
family. 

Although the majority of facts about the family back- 
ground of a student can best be obtained by a trained social 
case worker, the teacher is often in a position to secure a 
number of important items mentioned in the preceding pages 
from parents or grandparents who come to the school 10 see 
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about their Jimmy. Additional information about the eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the home is often given to 
te:icbers spontaneously by the students. Teachers learn much 
about the educational background of the parents and their 
attitudes toward education when they discuss witfi students 
their future educational and vocational plans. Significant ac- 
cidents and events that have occurred in tlic family are fre- 
quently confided by students to teachers whom they trust. 
Teachers occasionally have important information concern- 
ing the subject's brothers and sisters whom they have previ- 
ously taught. A home visit, of course, reveals to the teacher a 
great many more details regarding his students’ family back- 
ground. 

Home and neighborhood environment. Many factors in the 
home and ncighborliood environment are important in the 
treatment of a case as well as in its diagnosis. The spirit of 
the neighborhood, the facilities for wholesome recreation, the 
existence of gangs, pool rooms, dance halls, and other unde- 
sirable features are stimuli that tend to evoke certain responses 
on the part of the individual. The type of home — wliethcr 
it tends toward comfort and healthfulness or toward squalor 
and unheahhfulncss — is an environmental factor which miisi 
be considered. The number and kinds of books, magarines, 
and daily papers are cultural resources of the home that are 
worth noting. Deficiencies in cultural background are some- 
times keenly felt when the adolescent goes away to boarding 
school or college. 

The observing teacher will note desirable and undesirable 
features of the school neighborhood, even though he himself 
lives in another section of the town or city. One teacher, at 
the beginning of the term, made it a practice to drive past 
the homes of all tlie pupiJs in her homeroom group to get an 
idea of the home and neighborhood of each pupil. Another 
made a surv’ey of recreational facilities. 

t. Economic conditions: Changes in economic status, 
sources of income, and indebtedness may be causes of prob- 
lems primarily financial, but may also contribute to other 
types of difficulties. The allowances given to children — the 
amount, the children's responsibility for spending, the fre- 
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quency ^vith which allowances are given, and by whom they 
are given— may be especially important factors in achieving 
adult independence and skill and self-control in budgeting 
and spending money. 

2. Recreational itxteresl% and resources; Reaeational in- 
terests and resources in the home often throw light on family 
relationships. The books, magazines, rattsic, television and 
radio programs that are enjoyed, the conversation of the fam- 
ily, tlie vacation plans, the interference tvith or facilitation of 
home study — ^any of these m.iy have a direct bearing on school 
achievement and study problems. 

3. Individual's attitude toward his home: Another item to 
include in the case study is the individuars attitude toivard 
his liome, which is indicated both by reluctance to go home 
and to stay at home, and by his remarks 10 other people about 
the comfort, attractiveness, and recreational possibilities of 
his home. Some juvenile delinquents stay out all night be- 
cause they can't stand the quarreling at home. 

Early development. The history of health Iiabiis and physi- 
cal condition is also needed in tite guidance of high school 
and college students. One high school girl was characterized 
as dull and lazy by one teacher, was given additional outside 
work by another teacher, and was treated in an oversym- 
pathetic way by a third teaclter. None of these teachers knew 
that the child had suffered from sleeping sickness, which s\’as 
largely responsible for her bcliavior in high school. 

1. Conditions of birth and infancy: Conditions of birth 
{sticl? as premature or ahnorma) delivery), feeding habits in 
infancy, difficulty in weaning, methods used to persuade the 
child to eat the right kind and amount of food, the age at 
which the child learned to feed himself, and his use of tea, 
coffee, or alcoholic beverages are significant from both a physi- 
cal and a psychological standpoint. In some of these early con- 
ditions may be the genesis of habits of crying, irritability, and 
a negative re.iction to the world. Kenworthy emphasized the 
psychological importance of the nursing process in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

If one had to clioose the most important fact of the cliilcl’s ex- 
perience and the one that, if improperly handled, could make for 
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more emotional maladjustment 
the child's life, one would stress 
the nursing situation.* 


than any otlier at this period of 
(he need for proper handling ot 


A history of enuresis frequently enters into problems of later 


childhood. 

2. Early heallh history: Light may be thrown on the presen 
health status by a physician’s report and interpretation of t ic 
effect of operations, serious accidents, and past diseases, sue i 
as measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tvhooping cough, mumps, 
convulsions, fainting spells, and spasms, chorea, otitis, m an* 
tile paralysis, encephalitis, and meningitis. Any of these con- 
ditions may have had detrimental physical and psychologica 
consequences which in turn often affect a child's social rela- 
tions. . . 

3. Psychological develolment: In addition to the phystca 
development, facts about the psychological development or 
the individual arc important. The age of talking may 
mental retardation or acceleration. In general, the dull chu 
learns to talk later tlian the bright child, but there arc so 
many other factors involved in learning to talk that the 
sumption should not be made that because a child does not 
begin to talk until the second or third year, he is neceswri y 
a dull child,’ The attitude of the parents toward the child-" 
svhciher the child is treated svith affection or indifference, 
whether every desire is fulfilled almost before it is expressed, 
whether the child occupies the center of the stage on all oc 
casions or is told that “children should be seen and not heard 
may base a direct bearing on certain later problems. 
Through conversation svith parents who visit the school, 
with parents in their own homes, with brothers and siste^- 
and witli the subject himself, teachers may frequently obtain 
important facts concerning the developmental history of ^ 
student. 


^ 4. Intelligence: In educational and vocational guidance it 
js necessary to have accurate information concerning the stu- 
dent’s scholastic aptitude. This is best secured by means ot 

• Marion E. Kenv.onhy, "Social Maladjtutmenu (Emotional) in the Intell«- 
tually No^al." Hypene, 7:839. Oaober, ,930. 

TRuth Strang /In Introduction to Chtld Study CThiid Edition), PP- 
Thc Macmillan Company. New York. 195,. 
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standaulizcd intelligence tests administered by a mined per- 
son. On the high school and collt^c levels several dilTcrcm 
types of examination should be used. No important decision 
should be made on the basis of the results of a single c\aniina- 
tion. From mental tests arc secured the mcnml age. intelli- 
gence in relation to chronological age (intelligence quotient), 
some idea of the mental processes and emotional reactions of 
the individual as evidenced by fits responses svhilc taking the 
test, ability on dilfcrcnt pans of ilic test— in ariilimctic, vo- 
cabular)’, general information, judgment, reasoning typ« 
of errors made, and the individual's position in relation to his 
class and to the general population of the same chronological 


age, (Sec pages 35Q-3G2.) . 

Knowing the intellectual scope of students is essential in 
helping them to achieve up to their capacity and to a\oid un- 
due worry, lack of selE-confidcncc. or feelings of inferiority. 
One of the first questions a teacher asks when dealing with a 
pro\)lcm of failure is; •'Is flic ssotl. suanl lo the imellrcius 
capacity of tlic studcnl?" His trcaimcnl of tlic iniiivulual must 
depend partly on the anssrer to tills question. 

Ideally, the teacher should he given tins in forma ion ron- 
ceminK Ihe intelligence of a student by trained P>)'Ch<ilosii >• 
People's judgments of tlic intelligence of children on the hat s 
of their general appearance and facial exprBUon been 

shosvn to be inaccurate. Hotvever, acairalc o sena . 

nay an individual functions in school and other i c 
should supplement test results. 

.Irorfemie achicvcmcnl. Tlie cumulative 

marks, attendance, failures, Icngihof limopcni in 

transfers, and honors are enlightening. ' .,,5,0 of 

of academic achievement, fliictiiaiions at di cr 
development, and variations in 

Ahhough the school records svill furnish m 
cerning the aoidcmic marks of studcuis. the 
relied upon to contribute imporwni dcwi s . 

student’s altitude toward bis svork and Ills la « , . 

1. Standardized tests: Siandarclired tests 
show a student's position in rcKwon ^ 1 prtx-nscs 

the case of iutcnigcncc tests, an idea of the mental procet 
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retmircd in tile tests, emotional reactions to diricttlty. and 
soKific strengths and weaknesses in eacli subject may he ob- 
tained. Tlie results of stand-ardized tests should be stipplc- 
mented by any evidence of a student's mastery of kinds of in- 
formation not acquired in the .average scliool or of bis com- 
mon sense in dealing witb practical situations (see pages 3O2- 
3G5). , 

2. Attitudes of students: Fully as important as the end re- 
sults represented by the leather’s marks and the scores on tests 
are a student's attitudes toward the siib]ccts and the means by 
which he achieved these results — svlicthcr by working hard in 
certain courses, by incidental contacts sviih people interested 
in the fields of study, by leisure reading and travel, or in other 
ways. Shifting from one type of school to another, as, for ex- 
ample, from a church school to a public school, or from a 
public school to a fasliionablc private school, may be the 
chief cause of difTicuIiy in a particular case. 

The student’s early and present attitude tosord school, 
losvard his teachers, toward certain subjects, touard failure; . 
his estimate of his own ability (one high school girl classed her- 
self as an M.D., which she announced meant "mentally de- 
ficient"); his reasons for his failure; his altitude toward praise 
and blame; his educational plans — all throw light on many 
academic problems. The teacher’s opinion of a student’s be- 
liavior, explanation of his failure, and attitude toward him 
may give further insight, as will also the parents’ attitude 
tosvard a student’s failures and successes and toward the school 
and the teachers. The teacher who has a mental-hygiene rather 
than a punitive conception of discipline; who regards each 
student as a unique individual rather than as a representative 
of a "type"; who sees the possibilities for growth in es ery in- 
dividual; who gives credit for achievement where credit is due; 
and svho does not assume that annoying conduct has a moral 
basis — teachers having these attitudes are likely to be an 
influence for good. 

The altitude of other students toward him and his altitude 
tosvard them are also significant. Failure in school work is 
sometimes due to fear of being thought a “grind,” 

3. Study habits: An analysis of the student’s study habits at 
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lioiiie and at scitool — the amount o£ time spent in study, the 
regularity oE Iiis study periods, the ratio of distraction to con- 
centration, his reaction to noise and distractions, his prefer- 
ence for studying alone or in a group — is useful in dealing 
rs’ith academic problems. 

Health. Since health is basic to satisfactory adjustment, all 
physical difficulties should be studied and eliminated as early 
L possible. Sometimes a physical defect or pecul.anty lias a 
psychological effect that is more serious than the physical in- 


convenience. . . . -ti j.. 

Tile thorough physical and medical examination will de- 
tect defects of vision, hearing, posture, feet, teeth, speech. 

nose, anti ti.roattexistingdiseasessiich as tiiberculos.s.sypliilis, 

and heart trouble; and signs of malnumtion ■ 

glandular disturbances, lack of neuromuscular 
and susceptibility to certain specific diseases, such “ "P'' 
theria. The correction of physical impairmenis may result m 
the solution of a problem that seemed to be primarily emo- 
. “r so"ciai. kralnutrition, a serious g andidar ^ 

turbance, or physical delects are frequently associ.lted «ith 

logical tensions and frusimtions may lead to physical illness 
various kinds, ^ j^rlier, 

habhs of sleeping. ““"S- f fn'sul 

mental liealth habits is mor Y chaotic daily 

"l^S^andm— .mh..u.ri„^ 

using “baby talk. \\ps, showing fear of 

thumb, rubbing the nose, ^ observed and may be 
various objects and people, are ^ny 
either symptoms or causes of maladjustment. 
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Although the technical diagnosb of the physical condition 
of a student must be made by a competent piiysician, the 
teacher can contribute to the case study valuable informa- 
tion concerning habits lie has obsers’cd and the student's co- 
operation in carrying out the doctor's recommendations. 

Sex development. Three areas of inquiry concerning sex 
development are significant: sex information, pubertal de- 
velopment, and sex relationships. 

1. Sex infoTmalion: The most important questions to ask 
in regard to sex information are: When was sex curiosity first 
manifested? Wliai kind of sex information has been received? 
From what source was it received? At what age was it received? 
How did the individual react toward this information? ^Vhat 
is the parents’ attitude toward sex and toward giving informa- 
tion concerning sex to their children? What are the individu- 
al’s present ideas and feelings about sex? 

2. Pubertal development: The pubertal development of 
the boy may be ascertained by change of voice, growth of hair 
on the face and other parts of the body, and nocturnal emis- 
sions. The pubertal development of the girl is more readily 
recognired by the occurrence of menstruation. The character 
and frequency of the periods and any difficulties should be 
noted. How the hoy or girl was prepared for pubertal changes, 
his or her attitude, and the parents' altitude toward tliese 
changes throw light on adolescent development. 

3- Sex relationships: Information about a student’s reac- 
tions to the same sex and to the opposite sex is enlightening. 
At one extreme, a withdrawal from members of the opposite 
sex, and at the other extreme, a headlong pursuit of the op- 
posite sex, may be noted. Early love affairs, sex experiences, 
“crushes," masturbation, and the individuars and the parents’ 
attitudes toward these experiences are frequently major factors 
in adolescent adjustment. In the classroom and in the social 
and exiraclassroom activities, the teacher has opportunities 
to secure significant data regarding this phase of des'elop- 
ment. 

Social behavior and interests. The social adjustment of the 
individual may be indicated by clashes svilh social rules and 
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regulations, daily leisure activities, and relations with com- 
panions and friends. 

1. Antisocial behatiior: In regard to lying, stealing, temper 
tantrums, cheating, and other antisocial behavior, the follow- 
ing points should be noted: the age at which the behavior was 
first manifested; its frequency; the situations in which it oc- 
curs; the stimuli that provoke it; the persons to whom it is 
manifested; the variations in response when different people 
are present; the reactions of parents, teachers, ° 

the student’s behavior when the misconduct is detected tl 
after-effects; the individual’s feeling about “i j’’}? 
factions begets from the behavior. A court record, if one exists, 
should, of course, be studied. ^ 

a. Leisure activities: Daily “a 

by obtaining detailed daily schedules 
These records show the kinds of activities m ^ ^ 

the amount of time spent in each 

which the activities are solitary or in gro p , . .j 

door, carried on at home or “id 

trivial. The individual’s likes and dislikes k nd of actw.ties 
preferred, recteaticnal facilities, and fh^be icertaVed 
present way of tlTumln 

His chance remarks are often following remarks 

.accurately quoted in the case ’'•■Nobody 

made by’^a’high school b^^lVam ^smy 
likes me, not even the bus dr • , ^ ,11-0 or not.” 

can play, but you have to gTO\ p 

”f wish I had companions and friends 

3. Companions and friends. . ^ j^ore influence 

of childhood and adolescence [iiom-h to some extent 

on an individual than any be considered a 

the choice of '-"'‘-VLtsformalai^uLent. In either 

symptom rather than a cau ace diaracteristics, eco- 

event, a knowledge of ‘>*0 If' friends is imporumt 

nomic and social stattis, and jj^gividual’s capacity for 

in any developmental . „f choosing friends, his 

making and keeping friends, his > friends or a large 
preference lor a small "“®. " ; for other friends or group 
number of acquaintances, his desire 
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associations, the attitude of his family tou-ard his friends and 
o[ his friends toward his family, should also be noted. 

4. Emotional accompaniment: How an individual feels in 
different situations should be noted. “Showing off” and a 
domineering manner may indicate merely a desire to get at- 
tention; daydreaming, a way of getting satisfactions that real 
life fails to give; running away from home, an effort to break 
aw’ay from family domination and to establish independence. 
Tliere are many possible explanations of all these common 
kinds of behavior. A leaclter who has informal contacts tvith 
students outside the classroom, who is entertained in their 
homes, and who attends their social activities is in a position 
to learn much about their emotional development. 

Heligions and emotional adjustment. Religious attitudes, 
including attitudes toward life and its meaning and purpose, 
are generally considered crucial in the adolescent’s adjustment. 
The specific items to be atvare of are the religious education 
that he has received at home and clsctvliere, the regularity of 
his attendance at church and Sunday school and his own voli- 
tion in these matters, fus sense of sin and dependence upon 
some power outside himself, disagreement between parents 
or between parent and child in regard to religious beliefs and 
practices, the child’s attitude toward deatli, and tfie purpose 
and plan that he has made for his life. Bertrand Russell de- 
scribed his dnldhood religious experience vividly in The Con- 
quest of Happiness. He says that at six years of age his favorite 
hymn was “Weary of Earth and Laden with My Sin,” that at 
adolescence he desired to commit suicide, from which he was 
restrained by his interest in learning more mathematics, and 
that eventually he adjusted himself to life by seeing clearly 
which of his desires were possible to attain and whicli should 
be abandoned, 

Tlic chief value of tests of emotionality, attitudes, and in- 
terests is in the leads given by specific responses made to the 
qucsiiom in these tests. These leads may be followed up in 
interviews wiili the individual. In the course of skillfully con- 
ducted interviews, the things that make the person happy or 
sad. or worried, or angry; his fav'orice topics of conversation, 
things alwui which he is curious; his attitude toward other 
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people, whether friendly and cooperative or suspicious and 
antagonistic; and tlie content of his daydreams and night- 
dreams may be disclosed. In the study of delinquent girls * 
the majority were described as "variable” in mood, with 
"dicerfuJ as a dose second." They were "submissive rather 
than assertive, basliful rather than brazen,” "folJotvers rather 
than leaders.” 

Samples of creative tvork which the individual has done in 
scljools or on his own initiative are objective evidences of in- 
terests and sometimes reveal emotional conflicts. Diary records 
also have revealed interests and emotional life. 

Goals and /tur/)os«. An individual’s philosophy of life, the 
things he wants most, are especially significant. These may be 
expressed in autobiographies, questionnaires, compositions 
written in English classes, or inicrsdews. A goal sheet kept by 
the student from year to year may be filed in his cumulative 
record [older. Even young children can set specific goals for 
themselves and record il>eir progress toward them. 

yocational Interests and experiences. Vocational adjust- 
ment is another pervasive problem of adolescents, approadied 
generally along three lines of inquiry. 

1. Parents’ vocations and vocational attitudes: It has been 
estimated that about 75 per cent of children would be able to 
succeed in the occupations followed by their parents.* Tlie 
remaining 25 per cent would probably not be happily adjusted 
in their parents’ occupations. Serious cases of maladjustment 
sometimes occur when iJic p.ircnt insists upon a child’s follow- 
ing the p.irental occupation. In a case study, therefore, the 
father’s occupation, attitude toward it, and choice of occupa- 
tion for his child should be noted. 

2. Individml’s present and past vocational interests: Tlie 
individual’spresent and past vocational interestsand t)>e bases 
for these interests— acquaintance with someone engaged in the 
occupation, lack of knowledge of other occcupaiions, advice 
received from various sources, opportunities open to him for 

slcia S. ilolling^votth. The Piyehalegr oj the Adolescent, p. 7C. D. Appleton 
and Company. Ne'tf York, >9*5. 
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training, financial and other rettfards oE the occupation- 
should be ascertained. 

3. Previous experience: Previous experience in supporting 
himself, partly or uholly, gives indications of the individual’s 
capacity to succeed in the occupations chosen, attitude toward 
work and tots-ard fellow workers and employer, tenacity of 
purpose, and need of further training. Frequently tied up with 
the problems of choosing, preparing for, and succeeding in 
a vocation are problems of sharing earnings with the family 
and psychological independence. 

Facilities available for treatment, ^fany of the social re- 
sources that may be used for adjustment of the individual to 
his environment are suggested under the preceding headings. 
All resources aiTiilable should be summarized: the relatives, 
teachers, and agencies, and what they can do for the individual 
in a consmiciive way: the facilities for recreation in the home, 
school, and community: and the vocational or educational 
opportunities offered by the environment. 

Tlicsc are the areas of inquiry usually included in a com- 
plete case study — to the reader, probably a bewildering num- 
ber of details. Uui having an outline of this kind is less be- 
wildering than having no knowledge of the information fre- 
quently found to be significani. The points mentioned are 
N-aluablc in suggesting possible causes of a baffling problem. 
Lee .and Kenworthy ” givea very liclpful outline, emphasizing 
the interpretation and significance of items of information in 
each field of inquiry. "Hiis information is sought only in 
response to the individual’s need. 

A comprehensive case study might easily take one hundred 
and fifty hours. No teacher has the time to collect sucli a mass 
of information alwut his students, but with the help of this 
ouiHnc he can explore more thoroughly the areas giving the 
greatest promise of throwing light on a siudcni's development. 
Tlic chief value of ibis knowledge of ilie case study method 

Tottfr R. l.ce anil Mation R Renwonhv. .Umtat llyp^iene and Soeiat U’ork, 
J>p. Tlic CommonHeallh Fund, Divuion ot TubHcationi. New York, 

Sre elin Cordon Hamition. Throrj and Praetiee of Social Case tJ’orik. (in<l 
111) Cnliimbb t'niimiiy Ticm. 1951. 
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is the background it gives for understanding a '.ho 

is trying to understand himself. Unle« it is a means of helping 
some oerson, it does not fulfill its aim. 

Linthalions of the Cose Study. Tlte 
.are essentially the limitations of the persons 
A person who does case work ought to be mature. This kind 
o! maturity has'nothing to do with age but r^ mr J'** 
ment in the major areas of his life: in the family, m his work, 
Tud in relation'to sex and society. Persons tWm tave orked 
tltrough difficulties of their own “"f"; 
to ether people because they 
A genuinely sympathetic atuttide ts baste “ 

TrebiLKeworke'r::h«d;dL^^^ 

collected and to use it for the good ot tne ino 
^“n addition to difficulties 

the elientf inaccuracies <> pmenTar” loLn the 

details of family history C^se studies, however, 

fog of faulty observation a d recording o| 

are gaming ‘J J „se of standardized tests, and 

client-centered intervieivs. th . a, Kgst, case history 

better technics of reporting o sen ^ t-omplete picture of 
data are fragmentary; " information has been with- 

the individual. S'’"’" J S™ rejected by the worker lU o! 

held, some overlooked, so ..pronerlv used, it is the most 
little worth, nut as Allport sa.d. Properly useo, 
revealing method of all. 

THE CASE CONFERENCE 

A case conference is, as its nudrp™p"''ldeally^ 

an individual. It is lo consider whether 

hfirrSb'in^Tih t't potentialities. One person who knows 
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the student best and is serving as his counselor collects and 
synthesizes all the information available about the indi- 
vidual. Otlier persons ii'ho hat'e had contact with him— 
teacher, homeroom teacher, club sponsor, nurse, adminis- 
trator, social worker, physician, psychologist, dean of girls 
or boys — attend the case conference. All present have an op- 
portunity to pool their information, interpret the facts and 
opinions presented, and suggest w^ys in which they can help 
the individual realize his potentialities more fully. 

A case conference helps each person present to understand 
the situation and the individual better. This leads to con- 
certed action; each member of the sdiool staff reinforces the 
work of others instead of pulling in opposite directions. The 
group may think of resources that may not have occurred 
to one counselor working alone. 

Everyone learns from the case conference. Specialists often 
supply infonnation teachers need; teachers often call the at- 
tention of specialists to the way in which the student is adjust- 
ing in the group. All obtain a better understanding of the 
kind of information that is most significant, what it means, 
and what the school and home can do about it. 

The following is an example of a case conference held by 
a senior high school principal and his staff. There were pres- 
ent: the principal, the assisunt principal (who is in charge 
of records), the dean of girls, the school nurse, the homeroom 
adviser, the teacher of English, the teacher of mathematics, 
the teacher of history, the teacher of French, and the class 
counselor. 

Principal. This U the first of a series of similar meetings I want 
to hold for the purpose of getting a more accurate picture of the 
special cases in our school. Eventually, I hope we can hold a case 
inference about every pupil in our school. So often, as in this 
instance, a boy or girl becomes a problem before we attempt an 
individual diagnosis. Certainly every boy and girl has a right to 
make and should make appropriate academic progress in this 
school. Where failures are otxurring I believe there is a reason. 
Such meetings as these will attempt to find a solution of the diffi- 
culty. 

Our attention will first be ttniered on those in the freshman 
class who have failed in three or more courses. The pupil sve want 
to discuss today is Sarah Smith, who is in Miss Rrown's homeroom. 
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She failed in three subjects this last marking period. Miss Brown, 

'' hSuS old. She entered our 

school ns n freshman in September. Her home conditions are very 
poor Her mother feels this condition acutely. She constantly men- 

an ta"n!-and h bii™d 1 .f -I-i- 

desnim the fact tliat they gtve 

Erii!t£di"i«ve.’^ 

!mt«r?is' ""of Ws pSon. ifshe must speak of hi. work 
she says he has a business job. . ypyj,„gr tl^an she. 

°"Her"Sopmental history 

She sat up at seven months ihis city for 

Ul^pan s 1 ”years:she'^ll^^ horn elemenmry scl.ool w.th a 

does not allow her to leave says site always knows 

panied by either her ^ returning.' 

when Sarah is going out o” I . cajah entertained some of her 
During the Inst week of school Satan ^ 

friends at her home. The m , j j refused to let Sarah 
they wanted to dance. tight and restrained 

attend the homeroom picnic. Sarah is very g 

'"^h'r^o-heJhmiichpertnr^^ 

rd^all'S SeKSt ^»'- - 

many novels. , . yroun lesu show that in grade five her 

Class Counselor. Sarah sg P jhe took upon 

10 on the Binet test "An lO^iS. Her results in the losva 

Sf&ailtg tS SZe very high: her score placed her at the 9 , 
'’'S'at’inS'r^icwWnd Sand, very alert, quick, wei. developed. 
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enjoying the situation, and responding naturally. She said she 
preferred to read historical novels and classics. She also said that 
she liked to mite; therefore. 1 asked her to write a free composi- 
lion. She scarcely stopped to think and svrote about her father and 
an accident he had on a ship. She shosved a great deal of anxiety 
about this affair. 

Homeroom Adviser. Her mother came to school a day or tsvo 
after this interviw and said Sarah had told her what she had 
ten and that she (the mother) did not want us to be deceived. Thu 
same thing, the mother said, Sarah had tvritten about before and 
had received favorable comments on it. I took the theme to the 
counselor's office and we compared the two. They did have con- 
siderable resemblance. The old theme, however, was very stilled, 
labored over, and showed that the family had probably helped her. 
The new one rvas much freer, more mature, and really a much 
finer piece of work. 

Encluh TEAaiER- Sarah's interest in my class centers about 
drama. She is good In both drama and speech. She likes to write 
plays. The class liked one of her compositions so well that they 
decided to stage it. Sarah accepted a small part in it. I consider her 
w'ork satisfactory and believe she has some ability. 

Dean or Gmu. Sarah has been in my office on two occasions so 
far. 'The first time was in regard to her schedule and the second 
visit concerned her club enrollment. She wanted to get in the 
Drama Club but the membership list was full. I recommended the 
Travel Club and I believe she joined it. She dresses very well and 
makes a good appearance. I feel, however, she is not always sincere 
in her statements. She seems to be trying to make an impression. 
She had to wait for some time the last visit she made to my office. 
She rather resented this delay and seemed sensitive because I did 
not talk to her right away. 

Mathematics Teacher. Her interest in algebra seems based 
solely on the fact tlul she w’iU need it for college entrance. Her 
papers are seldom in on time and are never complete. I do not 
think she cares for the subject at all. She seems to give it the least 
possible attention. She says she studies an hour each evening but 
her work does not show it. 1 have oCered to help her if she svould 
come in during my free period after school, but she has never 
appeared. 

French Teacher. This is about the same situation in her Frencli 
class. She never has her lesson completely. She looks out the svin- 
dow when we are translating, and acts as though she is bored. I 
' liavc talked to her on a number of occasions but it seems to do no 
good. 1 failetl her last grading period and so far this period she has 
done noUiing to improsc her standing. 

History 1 eacher. Her history work is not satisfactory either. 
She seems to like reading historical novels that are on the reading 
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also probably resents not being allowed to go out with other boys 
and girls. e- u 

Class Counselor. 1 had the same feeling. The easiest way aarati 
could annoy her mother is by failing in school. Her mother feels 
disgraced when Sarah gets poorer marks than her cousin. 

English Teacher. The school may be at fault, too. Sarah was 
bored in my class until we began doing work that was more closely 
related to her life and interests. 

Algebra Teachfr. She doesn't have any basic undemanding 
of my subject. To succeed in it now slie would liave to start at the 
beginning and build a good foundation. 

Dean of Girls. She doesn't seem to have any definite goals or 
purpose or long-term plan, as some pupils do. I doubt wliether 
the subjects she's taking have any meaning, use, or purpose to her. 

Principal. These all seem possible reasons for Sarah's failure. 
What do you think we can do about it? 

Homeroom Adviser. I have seen the mother and think she 
rather likes me. I understand how she feels — so determined to 
have Sarah succeed. Maybe in another interview or two I could 
help her see that she’s defeating her own purpose by nagging 
Sarah so much. If she'd join the dmreh club in which she’s inter- 
ested, she might have less time to nag Sarah. She might also be 
able to show Sarah a little more real aUection, which I think she 
does feel. 

French Teacher. I was planning to have several French plays 
in my class and I can see that Sarah gets pans in them. 

History Teacher. We could do a little more in my class, I 
know, in relating history to present-day problems. I think Sarah 
would spark up to that Idnd of discussion. I could also relate his- 
torical novels to our class svork. 

Class Counselor. She seems to need several hours of good 
counseling — a chance to think about herself and the direction in 
svhich she can go. I think she needs to understand herself and her 
family relations better. She’s bright ^enough to do this. But I don’t 
have the time for this kind of interview. 

Dean OF Girls. I agree that she needs just that kind of coun- 
seling and I’ll try to schedule an hour a week for her. 

Principal. These are all helpful suggestions. If sve work to- 
gether as you've suj^ested — ^without in any way making Sarah 
feel conspicuous or that she is a “case" — I think we can help her 
a great deal. Will you all report on svhal you’ve done at our con- 
ference hour next sveek. 

A case conference of this kind gives increased understanding 
of the student and is a valuable experience for those present. 
It is one of the most effective forms of in-service education. 
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Tke Cose and Cote Confere«ce 

The second example is of a more specialized kind of case 
conference. Expert guidance with focus on choosing, prepar- 
ing for, and entering a suitable vocation requires under- 
standing of the individual, information about fields of work 
and available jobs, and skill in osunseling. The following is 
an example of the unfolding of understanding of a boy gained 
during a case conference held by members of the staff of the 
Vocational Advisory Service, New York City.” 

This twenty-year-old boy was referred by the New York State 
Employment Service. He had been looking for a job for over three 
weeks. The counselor’s general impression svas that the boy was 
discouraged and confused about his vocational future. The only 
one of tlie four questions about his vocation that he could answer 
ivas, "How long have you been looking for a job.^’’ He seemed to 
have no idea as to the kind of work he could do or svanted to do. 

On the information blank and in the interview he rave evi- 
dence of wide interests and abilities: his marks in high school 
chemistry were high, as were his marks in mathematics also until 
he reached trigonometry. He liked English and did well in this 
subject, but failed in Latin. In college he liked sociology and psy. 
chology especially, but svas also interested in and had taken art, 
music, ana dramatics courses. He took whatever subjects inter- 
ested him, without considering their s'ocational value. Since he 
did not have any clear vocational goals, he had taken any courses 
he liked. His favorite magazine was Science Nem. He was an 
enthusiastic amateur photographer. He enjoyed seeing ballets and 
for a time worked uath a dance group. Tliis led to occasional op- 
portunities to act as a "super" in professional operatic perform- 
ances. 

The attitudes of his family seemed to intensify his confusion 
and discouragement. His father was a skilled worker and wanted 
the boy to follow in his footsteps. His mother wanted him to enter 
one of the professions. This was only one of the family, penonal, 
and social pressures brought to bear on tin’s boy. 

In his work experience thus far he had used very little of his 
wide background of study. His last job— answering the telephone 
—he obtained because of his pleasant voice. He was laid off during 
a seasonal lag in the business. 

His versatility and ability shenved up strikingly on the stand- 
ardized tests. On the yVechsIcr-Jtellevue his total score was very 
superior and his verbal score was higher than his performance 
score In each of the subtesis of the Wedislcr-Belfevue the quality 
of his* responses was high. On the Three Oimension.il Test and the 
»» Misj Emma Scipp. T- Rotxrrti. 
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Block Design Test he worked industriously and svOih interest. He 
seemed to enjoy working with his hands. In all the tests he showed 
evidence of a good clear mind. TTie test results provided a basis 
for giving him considerable reassurance. 

On the self-analysis blank, called the Informalion Schedule, a 
sequence analysis of his answers gas'e important indications of his 
attitudes. From such questions as: How did you get along in 
school? How did you get along in work? Do you think you have as 
much ability as most people? ilicre was es'idence that he recognized 
his ability. He took failure bard. In answer to the question. "If 
you fail a subject what do you do about it?" he said, "Try to foigei 
it It makes me realize just one more thing I can’t do." His level 
of aspiration svas suggested by his answer to the question, "^Vhat 
do you think makes a successful life?" He answered, "Having 
achieved something worthwhile." He wanted to feel that he was 
learning and growing. 

His outstanding assets were a good education, high menial 
ability, and versatile interests. 

Having gained this information from the interview, school rec- 
ords. information schedule, and standardized tests, the next step 
was to think through possible long-term as well as immediate 
plans. He needed to have definite goals for the future. 

TJie staff considereda number of possible vocational fields from 
the standpoint of his ability and interest, the further training 
needed, and the jobs actually available: 

Teaching. Would his family be willing to have him get the ad- 
ditional education needed? If not. he would have to work his v.'ay 
Uirough the year of graduate study. Since he showed little concern 
with helping others and had not mentioned teaching as one of 
his vocational interests, the choice of this field would be question- 
able. 

The field of ari. The main question is. "Docs he have genuine 
creative ability?" Samples of his vk-ork did not show exceptional 
creative ability. He tended to make copies instead of drawing 
original skctchcs- 

Technical fields in which he could use his interest in art and 
dramatics, as, for example, in stage lighting. To do this he would 
have to go tlirougb a y^iod of apprenticeship as an electrician. 
Since his father is in inis field he would have no difficulty in get- 
ting into the union. Another field using his varied abilities would 
bc_ stage photography. Tlie competition in this field is keen, but 
this Ixjy would have a knowledge of performing arts superior to 
that of most applicants. Tlie scarcity of workers and demand for 
persons with this kind of background made present placement in 
this field easy. 

Office positions such as assistant to the curator in a museum or 
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librarian in his fields of special interest would be open to him if 
he obtained the necessary special training. 

In the next inierv’ieu’ i«th the boy, the counselor's aim was to 
show him that wide vocational horizons were open to him. The 
counselor presented to him the possibilities discussed in the case 
conference. This helped him to realize that his study in so many 
different fields was not wasted; it had vocational value. All his 
previous experiences could be dratvn together to contribute to a 
resv-irding future. The su^estions offered were very stimulating 
to the boy. He saw clearly the kinds of work he could do widi rela- 
tively little additional education. He talked over the long-term 
possibilities svilJi the counselor; the choice, Jiowever, tvas to be 
nis. While thinking out his long-term plans, he was encouraged to 
seek immediate placement; the counselor realized that as soon as 
the young man earned money, family pressure would be suffi- 
ciently eased to permit his choice to be more objective. He had 
beep helped to see the value of his mathematics and science foun- 
dation. and readily found semiieclinical work, where he functioned 
50 well that his confidence was restored. 


EVALUATING STUDENT PERSONNfL WORK 

How can a teacher know whether his personnel work has 
. been successful? First, he should keep his attention focused 
on the students— children and young people growing up in a 
free society; he should see clearly their needs as workers, as 
members of families, as citizens, as persons. Second, he should 
translate Uiese needs into attitudes, knowledge, and skills that 
cadi should acquire. Third, he should study tlte guidance 
methods used. FouriJi, he should try to find out whether these 
methods liave been effective in helping every student develop 
his best potentialities. 

The best way to do this is to study the developmental records 
and case studies of a representative sampling of students. 
Tiirough tills study, needs for guidance are revealed. Lack 
of information about educational opportunities and about 
vocations, the unsuitability of students programs with refer- 
ence to their aptitudes and goals, discrepancies betiveen abili- 
ties and achievement, poor quality of interests, and many 
oilter indications of the need for guidance (see pages 28-29) 
become evident- The higher the percentage of cases that, so 
far as can be judged by the records, are realizing their poten- 
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tialities, ihe more successful the guidance program. To be 
sure, other factors in home and community that are facilitat- 
ing or interfering u-ith self-realization should be considered. 
But the efRcacy of personnel work, in the long run, should 
be demonstrated in a larger number of individuals who are 
developing their best potentialities and using their knowledge 
and skills for svorthwhilc personal and social purposes. 

Evaluation should be an intrinsic part of the process of 
personnel svork. As the teacher works with individuals and 
with groups, he focuses his attention on what each of his stu- 
dents can become. He judges his success by the progress each 
one makes toward realizing his most acceptable self. 

The crucial test of student personnel work is growth in per- 
sonality. Any evaluation of the teacher’s guidance should seek 
to answer these questions: What desirable changes are taking 
place in students’ attitudes, interests, and behavior? Have stu* 
dents obtained a clearer piaure of the finest kind of person 
they can become and are they moving in that direction? Are 
their initiative and energy being increasingly released and 
used in wholesome, consiniaivc activities— in better academic 
work, in healthful leisure interests, in friendly outgoing rela- 
tions with old and young, Iwys and girls? Is the teacher himself 
becoming a more vital, understanding person — more inter- 
ested in people and in life and with an increased sense of 
personal svorth? 
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^■jritimal'addS 

croups under certain conditions. 
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you have gained in observing him. 
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IS. Wljat are the most Important guiding principles in inlcrviesving and 
in making a case study? 
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Coronet Building. Chicago. 15 min. Shows how Bill overcame his shyness 
by becoming interested in other people. 

You and your Family. Product by Association Films and Look Maga- 
zine; distributed by the YMCA. 10 min. Situations causing tension in 
families are dramatized and the audience invited to discuss desirable 
ways of handling them. 


A number of 16 mm. films, about 10 minutes in length, deal with read- 
ing, witing, and study problems. They are produced and distributed by 
Coronet Instructional Films* and include such titles as the following: 
Hom Effective Is Your Readingt 
Reading Poetry 
How to Judge Facts 
Know Your Library 
IPn'ting Social Letters 
IFnling Business Letters 

Films lor use in vocational guidance arc of three kinds. One deals witli 
choosing a vocation: 

Aptitudes and Occupations. Producetl and distributed by Coronet In- 
structional Films, Chicago. iG min. Presents information on six funda- 
mental abilities and their relation to voational choke. 

Of Pups and Puzzles. Produced by Teaching Films Custodians, 11 rain. 
Shows wap of determining one’s fitness for a job. 


Another type pictures various occupations: 

Your Life IVork series. Produced by Vocational Guidance Films. Inc.. 
Da Moina, low.; di,.ribu,e<l by Carl F. Mal.nU Pralot.ion.. J5'4 
Nottl, Ashland Avonue, Chicago. Potlrays ahoiil litly dillercnl worlcn. 

Slill other film, depict the lilc sto^ ot welUnown leader, in eertain 

0/ AUxmdcr Graham Ball. Prodneed by Twentieth Century 
Fox; tlLLted by Film., Inet, 330 We.t yentl Street. New Vork m, mm^ 

iullter Bariank. Prodneed by rncyclopedu. Bnunniea F.lm., Ine. 
12 min. 

Film catalog, may be obtained from the companie. mentioned in the 
foregoing list. 

Some fdm strip, have been prepared lor 
sehool children. An example i, Daaid and ’ 

Young American Film,. Inc .8 East 4. Street. New York .7. NA. 3 
frames. 

. Send I,, catalog of Coronet Film,. Crmw. Dnildlng. Chicago .. rai~i- 
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To extract tlie maximum oC value from audio-visual aids, observers 
should know what to look for before a film is shown. After seeing the film, 
they should discuss what they have learned and applications they can 
make. For example, the film Learning to Understand Children might be 
introduced by suggesting these questions for discussion: “In what ways 
did the English teacher gain understanding of individual pupils in her 
class?" "What did the teacher do to further Ada's best development?” 
In some groups attention might locus on the technics demonstrated in 
the film — the short contact interview and the home visit. Other groups 
might use the film most profitably as maierjal Jot practice in svriting 
anecdotal records of significant behavior. 

The opaque projector may be used in throwing anecdotal records or 
parts of cumulatis-e records on the screen. A discussion of the good and 
poor features of the records and how they may he interpreted and used 
is the best way for teachers to improve the quality of their observation and 
records. 

Tape recordings of skillful imerviesvs have the value of giving the tone 
o! voice and emotional quality of the inflection as well as the exact words 
used and manner of speaking. Tape recordings transcribed and skillfully 
dramatized approach reality still more closely, presenting expressive 
movements and facial expressions as well as quality of voice. 
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A>fERicAN HoxfE EcosoMics AssoaAtiON. Home Economics Teacfiing as 
a Career. The Association, 6?o JfjJJs JBltlg., Washington 6, D.C., 19^5. 
upp. 

American IjuRARy Assooatidn, Jtooks and People: A Career in Library 
Service. The Association. 5*0 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ti, Illinois, 
JJMS. 8 pp. 

American Public Health Association. Employment Opportunities in 
Public Health. The Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y., 
1945. 30 pp. 

AaiERtCAN Truckwc Association. Getting into the Trucking Dusirtets. 

The Association. Washington 6. D.G. 1945. 55 pp. 

Anderson, Stuart. ''Conimonily OccupaiionaJ Surveysj An Evaluation,” 
Occupations, 28:i74~i7G, December, 1919. 

Baer, Max F„ and Roeber, Edward C. Orcwpuflon information: Its Na- 
ture and Use. Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1931. 603 pp. 
Brewer, J. ht., and Landy, E. Occupafionr Today. Cinn and Company, 
Boston, I g^g. 3S2 pp. 

Career itfONocRAPiis by Tire iNsirrorE for Research, 537 South Dear- 
born Sr., Chicago, Illinois. More than 140 pamphlsis based on compre- 
hensive rese.ar£li survc>s and bibliographical work prepared by leading 
authorities in each field. 

Chapman, P. \V. Occupational Guidance. Turner E. Smith and Company. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 1950. 635 pp- 

Christensen, Thomas E. IVork Experience — Preparation for Your Career. 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1948. ^8 pp. 

Converse. P. O. Should / Start My Otan Businessf Bureau of Economic 
and Businejj Research. University of Illinois, Urbana. Illinois. 1915. 

44 PP- 

Demjnc. Dorothy. Careers for JVurre*. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1947. 35® PP* , 

Detjen, M. F.. and DETJEN, E. Vf. Fouri’iani for the Pwture. Whittlesey 
House, New York, igi?* *91 PP- 
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Forrester, Gertrude. Occvpaltonal PamphieU. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. 1948. 554 pp. 

Gehtii, Josephine H. Highways to Jobs for Women. The Woman s Press, 
New York, 1948. 131 pp. 

Ginzecrc, Eu and Others. Occupational Choice, An Approach to a Gen- 
eral Theory. Columbia University Press, Nesv York. 195*. 27* PP- 
Greenleaf, W. J. Guide to Occti/wfional Choice and Troi'nlng. U. S. 

Govemmeni Printing OfBce, Washington. D.C.. 1917. 150 pp. 

Harris, Seymour E. The Market for CoHegc Graduates and Related 
Aspects of Education and Income. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts, 19^9. 207 pp. 

Huff, Dasreli., and Huff, Frances. Twenty Careers of Tomorrow. 
^Vhiltlescy House, New York, 1945. 

Jones, Edward S. Occupations Unlimited. Foster and Stewart Publishing 
Corporation. Buffalo, New York. 1948. S49 pp. 

Kaufmasn, Fritz. Your Job: A Guide to Opportunity and Security. 

Harper and Brothers. New Yoik. >948. 938 pp. 

Keuiiir, Auce V. (Editor). Picture Pact Series. Hinds, Hayden, and 
Eldredgc,<Nev,- York, 1939-1941. Each about 55 pp. Several titles in this 
scries are: Air Workers Today, 1942; Doctors at Work, 1941; hla- 
chinistsal U'ork, 1941; RelailSales Workers, 1911. 

MAcCieaoN, EuiAemt Greco. Filling Yourself for Business. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 1917. 436 pp. 

Morecocr, Earle M. If You Are Coruidering a Career in the Electrical 
Field. Rochester Institute of Technology. Rochester. Nets- York. 1945- 
18 pp. 

National Recreation Assoctation. College Training Courses for Rec- 
reation Workers. The Association, 515 Fourth Ave.. New York 10, N.Y., 
1945:6 pp. 

Nelson, Lowry. Fernu for Veterans. National Planning Association, 
800 aist Suect, N.4V., Washington 6, D.C.. 1945. 22 pp. 

Noland, E, W., and Baare. E. W. Workers Wanted Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 235 pp. 

Reynolds, L. G., and Shister, Joseph. Job Horizons (Yale Labor and 
Management Center Series). Harper and Brothers, New York. 1949- 
102 pp. 

Schreiber, Flora Rheta. "Jobs and Futures in Telcvbion," Mademoi- 
selle, September, 1945. 

Science Research Associates. Frozen Food IVorkers. Occupational Brief 
No. 124. The Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois, 1945* 

4pp. 

SctE-N'CE Research Associates. Life Adjustment Pamphlets (Second 
Series). The Associates, 57 4Vest Grand A\e.. Chicago, Illinois. 

Sevin, Charles H. Establishing a Grocery Store. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Cotsincrce, U.S. XJeparunent of Commerce, Washington 25* 
D.C., 1913. 4 pp. 
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Steele, Evelyn, and Blatt, H. K. Cerem in Social Service. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New .York, igjfi. 956 pp. 

TttRUELSEN, RiaiARD. Men at Work. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
J950. SSI pp. 

Tuckman, Jacob. "Rankings of Women's Occupations According to So- 
cial Status, Earnings, and Working Conditions," Occupations, *8:290- 
294, February, 1950. 

U.S. Bureau of ntn Census, jpjo Census of Occupations: /tlphabelical 
List of Occupations and Indtutries (Rcs’ised Edition). Government 
Printing Office, IVashingron, D.C., 1950. 574 pp. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, Employment Information on Major Occupations 
for Use in Guidance. Bureau ot Labor Satistia, Bulletin No. 998. 1951 
Edition. Washington, D.C. 

Women's Bureau. The Outlook for Women in Occupations in the Medi- 
cal Services: Medical Laboratory Technicians. Bulletin S03. No. 4. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 19J5. 10 pp- 

Women’s Bureau. The Outlook for Women in Occupations in tiie Afedi- 
cal Services: Practical Nurses and Hospital dttendants. Boilec/n 103, 
No. 5. Government Printing Office. Washington 25, D.C., 1945. 20 pp. 

Wood, Helen. "Occupational Mobility of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel," Occupations, 28:510-513. May, jgjo. 
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Analysis of Situations 
Calling for Guidance 


Se\cral examples of situation analysis are given here. These will serve 
to teach a method of recogniiing and ming opportunities for guidance 
in the home, school, and neighborhood. Much more valuable will be your 
own description and discussion of situations which you are facing. proV 
Icms with which you would like to deal in the guidance way. 

Head the situation desaibed. noting all the elements that enter Into it 
and their relation to one another. 

WTiai seems to be the problem? (A problm should be interpreted as 
anything that is Interfering with the best development of an individual 
or a group.) 

How did it arise? What seem to have been the causes of the difficulty? 
Give any evidence available in support of your hypotheses. 

do you think might be done about it? Indicate some of the first 
steps that may be taken, as well as a long term plan. 

The technic is essentially the well-known problem-solving method — 
dear, accurate description of the situation; statement of the problem and 
elements entering into it; suggested solutions, each evaluated; selection 
of best solution and plans for carrying it out. This is not a purely intellec* 
tual exercise; emotions enter in and should be recognized and dealt with. 
Limitations in human personality also play an important part. Many 
persons feel like saying, with the Apostle Paul, “For the good that I 
would 1 do not: but the evil which 1 svould not, that I do." Parents and 
teachers have to work within the framework of attitudes and ways of 
thinking and aaing established long ago. They cannot expect niirades 
to happen. But they can expect desirable changes to result sometimes 
from very small changes in their behavior and relations. 
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DEVELOPING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The Situation 

The superintendent of a sdtool system had become convinced of the 
soundness of the small guidance unit. He recognized that it tvas not 
humanly possible for one or two counselors to meet the guidance needs 
of all Uie pupils in a large high sdiool. Moreover, he felt that the under- 
standing of guidance methods that teachers would gain from working 
with a group of about thirty pupils would eventually mate their class- 
room teaching more effective. 

The homeroom organization svas already established in the five high 
schools, but each homeroom group met hr on}y ten minutes daily and 
was functioning merely as a reporting period, not as a guidance group. 
An extension of homeroom time seemed to be indicated. 

For two years the superintendent held meetings with the high school 
principals to discuss the small guidance unit. Finally all tlte principals 
were convinced that it ivould be desirable to introduce an extra thirty 
minutes a neek for homeroom guidance. At the end of the school year, 
the decision ivas announced to the leaeberi. 

The response of leacliers was a strong feeling of insecurity and even 
of resentment. TTielr rcs'isiance to the idea of an extension of the Isome- 
room period seemed to stem from three main sources: First, they felt the 
plan should have been developed democratically with the teadiers, not 
superimposed upon them. Second, many of them svere unprepared for 
conducting die informal group activities of the homeroom. Third, tliey 
fell it would mean another preparation for them, equal to that of one of 
ilieir other subjects. 

Recognizing the teachers' need for help in using tliis thirty-minute 
period, die Guidance Bepartmeni included a section on homeroom guid- 
ance in the Institute held for a week before school began in the fall. Two 
representatives from eacli high school were asked.to attend this section 
of the Institute. 

At first hostile to the idea, the representative teachers gradually 
clianged dieir attitudes as they began to see, Uu-ough demonstrations and 
discussions, how they could make good use of the extra period. They 
went back to their spools ready to cooperate and work out homeroom 
programs with their pupils. 

But these teachers who had attended the Institute were in a very small 
minority. Other teachers even scented to resent their interest in die pro- 
gram. 

During tlte fall die counselors in cadi high school tried to be helpful. 
They met with the homeroom teachers in small groups. In these groups 
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the teaxhen aired their griCT'ances.hut did not seem to get much beyond 
continuous gripe sessions. It almost seemed as though the thirty-minute 
homeroom had berame the scapegoat for a more generalized teacher dls- 
satbfaction. 

Since many of the teachers said they did not know how to use the time 
efTcctiTely, it was planned at midyear to has'e a series of meetings in each 
school. Only one half-day session was spent in each school — one hour 
with each of two or three groups of teachers. The aim of these meetings 
was to gifc the teachers suggestions and other help in making the best 
use of the weekly thirty-minute period. Beforehand, the teachers pre- 
pared questions to be answered. Typical comments and questions were: 

‘'^\lly weren't the teachers consulted before the extended homeroom 
period was introduced?" 

"The pupils in my homeroom are not inieresied in any of the topics 
suggested: they want to use the period for study.” 

"W'e discuss school and personal problems as they arise in our other 
dassev ^Vhat do we need the extra period for?” 

"My homeroom pupils are interested in doing diflerent things; bow 
can I proside for these diverse interests?” 

“How can I acquire skill in using some of the informal group work 
methods with my homeroom group?” 

"W'here an 1 get the information necessary in dbcussing eduational 
and voational plans and other coannon problems?” 

The leader of these groups of teachers in each school accepted the 
leachcn’ feeling about the homeroom and was sincere in wanting to help 
them to make the best possible use of the period. But in some schools it 
was impossible to break through the teachers’ rcsenlmcnL Others were 
more receptive. Few, however, attended the after-school demonstrations 
of informal group methods with high school pupils. There were three of 
these demonstrations: 

I. A group discussion of the homeroom periods the pupils felt were 
most valuable and interesting. The pupils, while expressing dissatisfac- 
tion with many of the homeroom periods, all described some which 
seemed to have been very effeaive. 

t. A demonstration of the use of a film. "How to Get Your Studying 
Done, with a group of slow-Ieaming pupils. This showed how well re- 
tarded pupils respond to informal discussion about things within their 
experience. 

5. A demonstration of role-playing. The Erst situation suggested was a 
homeroom period in which the pupils were not interested. Each pupfl 
played a diBcxeni role — the objector, the “wbe-cracker," the indifferent 
pupil, the constructive thinker, the cooperatire mezaber 0/ a group- Itt 
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discussing this role-playing situadon one of the pupils said. "TJe students 
weren’t interested because the teacher wasn’t interested.” The objector 
said. ‘'If the teacher had followed up my suggestions, I'd have gone widi 
her.” The second situation was one in which the older chUd fe t she was 
given too large a share of home duties while her sister was allowed to 
Ly for the scliool extradass activiUes. These demonstrations shoi«d 
deLly how much pupils enjoy and profit by these informal procedures, 
whidi are not at present induded in m<»t regular classes. 

Although littk setmol to ho t,ceompl!5hed '‘1’ 
with toother, in each sthool. they mo, hove obto.ned “2“““ 
that would make iJteir teaching in other— if not in c 
periods more effective. 

Discussion . , _ _ 

I, the idea underlying the nnall guidance unit 
die beat form of .mail guidimee nnW Might an 

a life-adjustment clam, a coreeumculuin group a rather 

of organfzaUonJ What i. Ute advanuge of. homemom period in a rather 

■'l^wTouMraLinistmtomhave handled each of these faaom mom 

'™;::'Ldindividualteaeh^^v.^-^^ 

Twolforirp'oTSThert-way to nie - P»od^ 
might the, have shared with oUter teadtem the best proeedn 

" w'hTshould have been die role of die Guidance Department and the 

Towr4"tit in.t?^"-p-'>- ■>' rzr'’ 

best tne of the bomer^m “omioin period, a. the 

What methods ' „.|,al kind of infonnation might be 

end of the Brst f P"™ £„„|i5h da.ses to wTiie a composition 

obtained by asking pup^ elision, for the coniposilioni might 

on their homeroom penoo/ 

be as follows: period in which icarhci, pi lo know 

■•Many scliools ha. ' » ule, can in their rcgol.ir clawes. Some 

one group ”< “"‘‘J'."' ^ problem, and common imcmnal I>'”h'<-n” 

use the period lo di^ take in high selioolt' 'What shall I do 

sucli as ■^VIlat progran 
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after high school?’ 'How to get along belter with my family.’ ‘How to 
mate good friends,’ 'Better vr^yt in Mdiich to spend my free time — tilings 
to do and places to go,’ etc 

"You have had a chance to try out a thirty-minute iiomeroom period 
this year. How do you feel about it? Describe in detail one or two of die 
most worth-while and interesting periods you've had in your homeroom. 
Tell how you think the homeroom period can be improved next year." 

What use would you make of these compositions after they have been 
obtained? 

As a principal, how could you work with your teachers to help lliem 
improve their guidance methods? 


GUIDANCE OF GIFTEO CHILDREN 

The Sitaation 

This situation tras presented by the mother of a twelve-year-old girl 
tvith an IQ of 1 70. In describing her daughter’s childhood and her present 
school experiences (he mothec said: 

"Our daughter has always been in good health. She learned to read 
without any help from us before she entered scliool. She was ready for 
and wanted to study the piano by the time she was five yean old- Since 
that time, she has been studying music and is doing well. At the end of 
her first year of school she was skipped to the third grade. She has alv-siys 
got along well with the other children and was liked immensely by her 
teachers. In the fifth grade she wrote a play with a part in it for every 
pupil in the class. She is particularly iniciesicd in dramatics and docs 
very well in plays. She has also written several poems and stories. She 
has always been enthusiastic about school and her marks have been con- 
sistently high. On her report card her fifth grade teacher added a note 
saying that it was a pleasure to ha»-e Mary Jane in her class and 'interest- 
ing to observe Mary Jane’s enjoyment of living.' 

''\Vhen Mary Jane was ready to enter sixth grade, we moved to an- 
other part of the town. This neoessitaud a transfer to another school. 
Here the children, most of whom had come up together from kinder- 
garten, did not accept her when they disa>veTed that she presented com- 
petition. They made things dillicuti for her. with the result that she was 
unhappy all through the sixth grade. I feel that her teacher was partly 
at fault in failing to recognize the situation and attempt to remedy it- 
In sixth grade she won first prize in a city-wide vocabulary contest. 

"Now she is in seventh ^ade in Junior High School. During Edoca- 
tion %V'eek last fall. I went to the school to meet her teachers and spoke 
at some length to her homeroom teacher, who was also her science teacher. 
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He told me tliat Mary Jane has the highest IQ in the school. He told me 
that he had talked with all of her other tcacJiers and they all agree ^e 
has no idea how bright she is. All the teachers are delighted to luve her 
in their classes and feel that she makes a definite contribution to ilie class, 
whidi is of benefit to the other pupils. Sensing the other ^ildren s atti- 
tude tosvard her.- he tries not to call on her as often as she is to 
answer, in order not to arouse the otiicr pupils' dislike ^ej. He 
appointed her librarian for the class, and she gives up a hall per.^ 
toioTk in the school library. Her English teacher, who ^ ° 

periods a day. one for grammar or spelling and one ^ 

L that in all her many years of teadiing. she had never had a pupil like 

"'’^U aS .ound. r.ne, .xcep. .hat now he, 
her. Some o, .he children oil her 'The Bra.n,- 

don't say it in a complimentary mannCTi ^ ^ ^ -^5^. 

invited to parties or other social activiucs. and she .* hurl and miser 

"“•She doe. have on«lde in.erem: .he Glee Onh « '> 

Scouts, music, and French lessons. She swims “"^-tonslantly 
bicycle, and likes outdoor play. Of course, she by her 

“My husband and I are worried about her not bci g P 
classmates. Perhaps we have fail^ '"^"cc^tanJe may result in malad- 
we went wrong. VVe fear that Urn non- P, u,, school work 

justment whidi could warp her future «ored 

does not ta. her at all. In a reading test uken 

eleventh year plus. Our greatest yean^and six months 

being. ^Ve have a son who is a normal ch Id ei^ht ye 
old. Mary Jane's unhappiness and frustrations are vented 

results in disharmony at home. . guidance dinic? Or 

■•Can you help us? Can you recommend a enua gu 
do you think such consultation necessary? 

hw . new eh^ .». ^ 

children who have been anything the child, the 

Reading between diehnet „„„d 

parents, or the teachers m y 

Mary Jane? . other sixth grade children's behavior 

Wiat is your seated in or derived from the ac- 

toward Mary Jane? ^"'^^eses. 

count given to support y y^^ apparently good adjustment m 
Hosv do you account for iMary J 
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the fifth grade? AVhat effective guidance wai given by the fifth grade 
tcadier? Give other examples of guidance of gifted children in regular 
classes vhithyou have obsersed or can imagine. 

What can be done now to help Mary Jane and her parents? What can 
the homeroom teacher do? What can the other teachers do—and refrain 
from doing? (Gifted children say, "When teachers single us out and 
give us special recognition, it males the other children dislike us.") What 
can the parents do? Should they take Mary Jane to a child guidance 
clinic? Why, or why not? What should they emphasize when they talk 
to Mary Jane’s teachers' W’hai can Mary Jane herself do? 

Would it be desirable to give the menul-hjgienc play. The Ins and 
Oulr,* in the homeroom and later tn assembly? Should Mary Jane take 
part? If so, what part? Do you think the homeroom teacher could handle 
the discussion of this play skillfully? Why? 

WTiai other suggestions do you have for helping the members of the 
class 10 learn to uke an accepting, friendly, constructive altitude tosvard 
people? How can a teacher desefop a guidance philosophy and attitude 
among the pupils in h’is class? 

The case described presents only one of many difficulties often en- 
countered by exuemely gifted diildren. Other situations fn which they 
need guidance are; 

t. In adjusting to a scliool cuiriculum which is centered around the 
needs of less verbally gifted children. 

z. fn acquiring effeaire reading and study habits. Being able to pick 
up infomation so readily, they may not discipline themselves to learn 
methods that require a little more effort. 

5. In being socially and emotionally immature in comparison to the 
other pupils in (he class. Thu happens occasionally when the child has 
been accelerated with reference only to bis intellectual tapaaty. 

4. In learning to accept others slower than themselves. Gifted children 
need to leam a certain amount of social conformity, courtesy, and con- 
sideration for others, and not burst out with the answer, which is so 
obv ious to ihem- 

Classes having several highly gifted children in them often present 
opponuniiies for guidance of ihe other children as well as of the gifted 
ones. Less able children, from their own observation of the gap between 
tlicir ability and that of the gifted children, may develop feelings of In- 
lerirnitj and inadequacy. There b also the problem, hjghlightiaf in the 
situation just described, of helping the las gifted to accept and appreci- 

* Nora Sliding. Thr Int end Outx. New Yori State Commiuee on Mental 
Hygiene of the State Oiarities Aid Aviociation and National Committee tot 
Mental Hjgienc. \ew York. 
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ate the contrtbetion which the highly gilted diild may male to the 

croup’s coals and the welfare of all. _ . i • 

Many of the same questions could be raised in sttuat.ons mvolv.ng 
Other kinds of exceptional children. 


guidance of an adolescent 

TheSituotion , ... 

Peter is in the seventh grade in a suburban school. 
the pupil, in this schnol are childreu o( very «tdrhy par n . the o^e 
routi^r,I^t come (com wotkingctlass tam.hes. Hi 

01 income and social position, there I, 

social distance in the town, but not extep aitected 

Ute ehildcen in the school. 

by this cleavage in social status. He has liv 

'"liis lathee is a tru^ dr^n ^ 

Scr'ou'scheol Zmitt'e. comp.»cd “?„“‘rh'; 

and protessional men. Hi. opinion, have carried little weig 

TeL’s mother is a Bne '--“'•“P"’ .""’„SZndt ZS 
worker in community aHairs. Her home comlo, table 

'"S: -IZwho is in the;hirdg,ade^a;^n 

neither she nor her mother given every con- 

been hospitalired many lime,. C ,i„„ he was actus- 

sideration and has wiUtdrawn Irom Peter rue 
turned to in his eatly years. He. 'if cto. He is good- 

A, diirteen. Peter is one ol Jo „d i, considered 

looking and dresses very well. He is P H ^ intelligence test he ob- 
a ••sissy" by the other bo^. On ILmgc ocabose. 

tained an IQ of io8: on ooh'ovo"*o papers in spelling, antlunetic. 

Nevertheless, his class work » v^ grade level. 

and composition would be cheating on examinations. 

For yeL nothing ha, been home a line report card 

He has been given good g™*” i„jp„„<i by hi, lather’s service to the 
because his leaclier, have jvj by two new teachers wlio 

school. This year. 'Z.STof the school committee to mfln- 

have not allowed his HI iP help Peter realise Ins capabilities 

once them. These ta ten l_i, classmates, 

and to regain In, sell respec 
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Sefore school started this j-ear Peter's two new teachers found out as 
much as possible about Peter and the other pupils in Uieir class from 
teachers svho had had these children in previous jcart. From these 
teachers they learned that Peter was a “nice boyj" that he clicated on 
tests, that he did better on standardized tests than in his daily work, that 
he became sullen if crossed, and that he did not get along well svitb his 
classmates. There were no cumulative records from which to get more 
information, 

When classes started, it soon became evident that the entire seventh 
grade had very poor work habits and low standards. To improve these 
conditions the teachers gave light assignments, with plenty of time to 
do them. Then excuses for poor or incomplete work were not accepted, 
■\\Tiile the class as a whole was svorking, the teachers helped individual 
pupils improve tlieir reading and study methods. Most of the children 
responded svcll to this procedure, but Peter did not. 

The teacher then gave Peter special topics on which to report and en- 
couraged him to complete them, but be continued to think that he could 
get an /I or 0 without working. 

During the monthly testing period, the teacher saw Peter exchanging 
infonnation with another boy and told them their papers would not be* 
graded. Later in the day the teacher spoke to both boys about it He said, 
"Peter, J'se just read your paper and found that you did very well on h. 
You would have passed the exam by yourself." 

Peter began by defending himself. "1 wasn't dieating, Mr. Richmond. 
We were just talking about something else." 

"Thar could svell be so." said the teacher; "but you knesv there was 
to be no talking o[ any son during the test, and you knew what the 
consequences would be. It wouldn't be fair to j'our classmates if I over- 
looked your behavior. Isn't that so?" 

"Yes, I gua$ so," said Peter. 

"kVell, don't worry about it" the teacher told him; "but just remember 
not to do it again," They then talked for a while about a racing car 
model which Peter wanted to make in shop. 

The next day the teacher visited Peter's mother. The mother ivas very 
much concerned about Peter's cheating on an examination. ‘Tm thor- 
oughly ashamed of hij actions," she said. 

'The teacher tried to relieve her anxiety and to focus her attention on 
the present and future lalber than on the past. tVhen the nsother said. 
’ He doesn t like school and hasn't liked it since he started," the teacher 
asked, "Do you have any idea why he doesn't like school?" 

The mother then began to talk more freely about Peter’s desire to 
go to a private school which ho wealthier friends attend, his desire to 
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be like them and have the things they have, his dislike of one of Im 
teachers, his crying spells. She further said that his father did Peter’s home 
work wiUi him every night, and was surprised to learn that Peter often 
did not hand it in. The need for a physical check-up was also indicated. 

A few days later a joint conference svith the parents, the school princi- 
pal, and the boy’s tv.o teadters was arranged. The principal began: 

Principal. W'c’ve arranged this meeting today with just one purpose in 
mind — to help Peter. 

Fattier. My wife tells me lliat Peter isn't turning in his home work al- 
though he has finished it. Is that true? 

Teacher B. He hardly ever does anytlting for me and when he docs 
hand work in, it is of a very poor grade. 

Father. ^\'ell. I can understand why he d^n’t work for jou. because 


he doesn't like you. 

Mother. Oh, he’s just being stubborn. He’s finally come across teachers 
svho won’t stand for his loafing. Mr. B is the one he’s with most, so 
he's the one Peter dislikes most. 

Principal. Mr. B's class is notorious for its poor work habits, poor atti- 
tudes, and low standards. He has done wonden svith that peiip tins 
year, and it’s too bad Peter dislikes someone who is trying to help him. 

Tmcieb a. You Uow, it would bo much csicr lor a icaclicr to give 
Peter a passing grade and lee him slip Uirough. We arc not doing that 


because It isn't fair to you or to Peter. 

Father. Wc thank you for your interest in Peter, but what arc we going 

to do? Maybe I'm not helping him enough. 

PRINCIPAU You want to do what is best for Peter, I know, u )o 
be helping him loo much. The teachers arc giving him 
that arc fair: he is able to do them himself. Suppose you , 

ing him when he asks lor help. We have to remember that our eliildren 


won’t always have us to help them. wnrl^ 

Mother. Suppose we try helping him less at home an se i 
But it it doesn't work, what arc we going to do? .muble 

Teacher A. ^Ve can keep on trying to g« to ‘he roo s 

Tlic thorough physical examination Peter had yesterday m y g 
some more insight into the cause of Peter s hour!. 

pRixaPAL (ending the conference, which had lasted a 
Well, we liaven’t come to a definite conclusion, but wo ve 
good ideas to consider. Suppose we think it oier for a 
then meet again. In the mcamiroe your decision to pu 
own” a little more is well worth trying. 

Botli parents seemed to undersund Peter’s behavior a liitlc better 
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Weiss. Monon Jerrrme. 138 
Weitzel. Henry I.. 101 
Wesman, Alexander C., 307 
White; R. R, 301 
Whitney. F L.. 455 
V»Ktman. F_ R., 356 
Wilder. Thorruon. 158 
WUlev. Rot De Verb 101 
Wtllunuon, E. C.. 101, yft. 457 
Wtilumson, j E. lOo 
Wilson. Frances M.. 57, 458 
Wilson. Gertrude. 301 
Wmledcr. K. U . 502 
Witty. Paul. 505 
Wcimen's Bureau. 4O7 
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Wood, Helen, 467 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert, 101, 290. 302, 307, 
3 is, 438 

Wright, Barbara H.. toa, 301 
Wrinkle, William L., 307 


Yale, John R., loi 
Young, A., $02 
Young. Faiiline, 456 

Zander, Alvin E., 301 


Achievement: 
record of. 396. 433 
standardized tests of. 365. 403 
Activities, basic, by grades, 193- 
196 

Adjustments, in the school. 96, 393 
Administrative attitude, 53-51. 3*9’ 
S5« 

Adolescents. 270 
AITection, need for, 3-4, iit-m 
ABgTcssive behavior. 267, 27® 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, 37 

Allpori Ascendance-Submission Scate, 

Allport-N'cmon study of values. 367 
American Council on Education. 

attnulacive record card, 401-406 
Anecdotal records. See Records 
Aptitude. 363, 403 , 

An, opportunities for guidance m, 
»5»-‘57 

Assembly, programs for, 213 
Attendance, 4 
irregular, 275-276 
politics of, 6a 
Attitude: 

administrative, 53-54. S*9'3J® 
of parents, 429-43® 
of students, 194-I93- 43® 
of teachers, 150, 161-162 
toward defeat, 328 
toward home, 433 . 

toivard oneself. 17, 1O0-161, 248-201. 
291 

toward persons. 264-265 
toward students. 14 
Audio-visual aids, 461-467 
Autobiography. I44-I13' ®9®> 55-'S57 
excerpts from, 339-355' 4*4 
form of. 335-356 
limitations of. 356 
value of. 356-337, 4®3. 44* 

Awards. 236 

Backward students. 277-aSo 


Bass. William A.. Junior High School. 

AtlanU, Ga., 46 
Behavior; 

aggressive, 267, 276 
antisocial. 439 

as development, 109-ito, 407, 440- 

diary record of, Si6-3'7 
emotional accompaniment of, 205- 

*82. 44° , « 

periodic summary of. 815-320 
problem. 265-282 
signiheani, 526-5t8 
ways of understanding, 109-113. 
326-328. 379'38' 

Bennington College, 44 
Bincl Intelligence test, 251 
Birth, conditions of. 433*431 
Book week program. 231 

Case conference. 61-65. 81. 393'39*>* 
4«S-45* 

Case history. 4»h 4** 

Case study. aS-ag. 4'^443 
examples of. 4'*-4t8 _ 

interpretation and f)nihesis in, 41B- 

kind* of information in. 4i7-4'8 
limitations of. 420-421. 448 
mlation of, to interviews. 4*'-4*» 
trends fn. 4**-4*5 , ~ 

Case work, family-centered. 92-91 
Cases, 175*^77,- f jsi- 

Chairman, ^idancc of, 201 2 . 3 

*33 

Chaperons. 237 
Child development. 3» 

Classroom, guidance in, 4. j 
3** 
ainics: 

child guidance. 69 
nsvchiairic.9'-9* 

Jwjcliological. 91-9* 

Clubs: 
athletic. 210 
dramatic, ail 
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Clubs (continued)’. 
formation of, 210 
membership in. 214 
organiiation of. 214, aao-aai 
public speaking, 21a 
publications. 213 
publicizing of, 215 
recreation. 233 
religious and social welfare. 211 
subject-mailer. 211, 21 j 
College, choice of. 18. 533 386 
Commercial subjects, opportunities 
for guidance in, 1^7-132, 212 
Committees, meetings of, 200-203. 

226-228 
Community: 
council. 12 
organizations, 98 
projects, i 63'|6G, 233-236 
run-ey of, 92 

teachers' relations with, 89-91 
Compositions, 349-33*. 44* 

Conilicu, 112-113, 4*^4*?. 441 
Continuity in personnel work, 220 
Cooperation: 
among teachers. 4]4-448 
In mup activities, 2^227 
wim Individual ttudenu. 16 
Cooperative plan, 45, 51. 62-66, 192 
Coordiiutlon: 
by “gcneraUsi.*’ 64-66 
by principal, t 7 ’ 39 - U 1 ’H 9 
by speaalsst, 48-49 
ot existing sen ices, 41 
Cerre curriculum. 44-45 
Counseling: 
defined, 243 

health. 11-12, 270, 411, 437-438 
in the homcTOom, 184-165. 187-191 
limitations of tests in, 31a, 362, 368, 
S7*'37* 

nature of, 243-2^8 
opportunities for, 3-32 
procedures, 217-243, 387 
process, illusuaicd, 378-386 
relation of, to discipline, 61. 130- 
131. 273'*74 
relationship, 244-246 
Jtudent-cenrered, 248-262 
use of inlets iew in. 243-248, 578-392 
value of tests In, 17, sji-afc. 372* 
373 

Counselor: 

as a resource, 17 
part-time, 47-48. 240-243 
, personality of, 246-248 

teacher-. See Teacher-counselor 
training of. 47-48 


Index 

Creative work, therapeutic value of. 

44> 

"CTUsh,“ 268 

Cumulative records. See Records 
Current problems, discussion of, 168- 
1% 234-235 
Curriculum: 
changes in. 395-30^ 
proviiion of suitable. 54-57 
relation of, to masks. 60 


Daily schedule. 
examples of. 336-339 
forms of. 3to-3|t 

information obtained from. 359-8IO 
limitations of, 347 
methods of obuining. S4t-SII 
reliability of, S1«'S1* 
situations in which used, 344, 424 
values of, S47-S48 
Dean: 
of boys, 79 
of girls. 79. 446 
of students. 64-65, 79 
©f women, 79 

Defects, phyiial, 277-280, 297 
Delinquency, I3irt32, 337 
Democratic procedure, 225*231 
Development: 
all-round. 394. 454-+4* 
ad;. 453-436 

of personnel progtatn, 45>-45» 
psychological. 434-433 
sex. 458 

Desclopmenia] guidance. 452 
Developmental records, S93'4o5, 4*4. 
45«-45* 

Director of guidance, 235 
Dbdpljtse. 6 

examples of good individual, 127- 
*3® 

examples of good school. 124-127 

laeibods of, 132-135 

theory of, 61, 130-131 

viewed as guidance, 124-135, *73' 

Dtscnssion: 
democratic, 177-180 
method, 1^-1^ 
of prepared cases, 173-177 
of school problems, 1&8-1C9 
of students' problems, 121-122, 174- 

to improve student aalvitia. I'o, 
*77' '9‘-i97' **2-232 
Double-shift ichool, 53 
Dramatics. 21 1 
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Economic conditions, 43S'433 
Edtjcation, defined, 30 
Educational guidance, sg. aSa-sgj 
information for, s32-s3G, 43f435 
use of records in, 427 
Educational plans. s8s-386 
Educational I’olicies Commission, go, 
54 

Election of ofTiccrs, «77-t79 
Emotional conflicts, 4}! 

Emotional development, 4ot-4i». 440 
Emotional problems, afij'sSx. 4ix* 
^ 4>5. 429 

English, openings for guidance in, 
44‘. 44fi 
Environment: 
ronditions of, 421, 433-434 
influence of, g-ii. go-gi 
pressures of, a6i 
Evaluation: 

of homeroom period. 191. *05-207 
of personnel work, 451-43* 
Experience room, 56, 191 
Extracurricular activities. See Croup 
activities 


Fadlities for treatment, 44* 

Taculty advisor, 18, 47*48 
Failure; 

In school subject, G^-OG 
In school svork, 5-5 
response to, 3*8 
ramily: 

baclsground, 397. 4* 1-4*5 
relations. *70-87*. 353-555. 4»* 
status in, 84-85. 431-43* 

Film Documents, tnc., gt 
FJanner House, go 
rollow-itp, on students’ needs, i»»- 
125. 17S-I73 
iratemitics, **2-2*5 
Friends, 439-440 


“Generalist,” 79-80 
Gifted students, *8o-s8* 
segregation of. 53. 119 
Girls Tmite School, jVcimrk, N.J-. 51 
Clcnville High S^ool. Clevelaml, 
Ohio. S34.*35 
Coals; 

of guidance. 113 
sharing with students. i*t 
students' expressed, 406. 441 
Greenville, S.d, 90 
Croup: 

activities, 8-9, i77-io7. *08-309 
by grades, igs-igG 
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discussion, igS-*oo, ast-sig 
foWow-ihrough, 154. sio 
projects, school and community, 
165-166, *33-236 
study of, 2«7-*i9 
Work, 

nature and lafues of, ig*, xog-xio 
procedures, 177-181. 203-S05, no- 

*38 

Guidance. 3* 

if] tlie classroom, lo^-ifli, i*o-isi 
in extraclass activities. toS-sgg. 397 
in the homeroom, 162-207 
in tlie subject fields. 133-159 
situations, descriptions of, 3-33 
Cym, instructor, 1^ 


Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis. 54 

Handicapped ttiidents, ayy-tSo, *97 
Health, ii-i*. 270 
club, *12 

data, in case study, *70. 41 1, 437*438 
early history of, 433 
examinaiioD, 187*190, 418, 437 
information about. 59O. 405, 4*3 
of learhers. *6 
problems. 62-64, >72*^73 
lecord of. *76, 400 
Hin^aie, fll., 70 
History, 55 
Hobby snow, 168 
Home; 

attitude toward. 4*8, 433 
background of personalities in, 4x41. 
recreational resources of. 433 
visits. 186*187, 399 
Home cfonomia, 9-JI. i57-t5I7 
Iloraeroom. 162-107 

as part of the school. i6*-i63. 197 
discussion method in. 198-199 
evaluation ot, 191. *05-807 
guidance in. eo6 *o7 
organiiaiion. 46-47, »oo-t03 
permanent mcmlienhip plan for, 

164 - 

programs for, 

planned by students, 163-165. 

I67-I68 

popular, tgt-igj 
ptojccis. ige-igfi 
shtwl period for, 165-160 
teacher, activities of. 184*190. 445- 
446 

technics, l■8•^84 
Homosexual ttenos. *63 
Human relailom. ip|*i95 



Individual diRerences, providing for. 


«ao. 594 

Inferjoriiy, feelings w. ns 
In-service education, 70-7* 

Insight, 411 
Instruction: 

as a means of guidance, g-u 
methods of, 135*159 
InlelUgcnce. 434-433 
Inteiiigence quotient, 395 
Intelligence tests. See Tests 
Interest: 
inventories, 368 
vocational, 441-443 
Interests, sss-adt 
Interview, aivaiS, 378-392 
appraisal of, 389-39* 
bias of, 400, 443 
eitamples of, 

limitations of. 380. 39»*S9a 
proeetluTcs for, 387 
rating scale for. 399-3g« 
regarding reading and study, 187* 
803 

relation of. 
to ase study, 400-401 
to testa. 17, 370-371 
situations for. 386-387 
values of, 393 
vocational guidance. *30 
Interviewer, personality of. 246-248 


Juvenile Clinic, Essex County, N.J.. 
gg 

Juvenile delinc|ucncy, 57, 1x4-127, 
3-I9- 3S7« 39* 

Know your students, jo5-i» 3, 216-218. 
agi. 388 

Kuder Preference Record, 148. 254- 
260. 296, 368 

Latin, 2it 
Leadership: 

auiocraUc, 196 

demoCTatic. 177-181. 196, X25-X3t 
in discussion. 198-203 
training. iSo-184. 227-229 
varies with group. 228 
Learning, guiding daily, >20-121 
Leisure activities. 239 
Librarian, 78-79. 234 
Life story. See Autobiography 


Index 

Love of child, with disapproval of be- 
havior, 128-J30 

Marks, 58-Co, 399 

Mathem.2tics, opportunities for guid- 
ance in, 151-152. sSi-S^S- 446 
Menul ability, tests of, 359-3G0 
Mental hygiene; 
atmosphere. 57 
concepts, 436 

Menul retardation. 277-279 
5fe(R^litan Vocational High School, 
New York City. 55 

Montefiore School. Chicago. 124-125 
Mount Holyoke College, 345-346 
Murray Thematic Apperception Test, 

S74-S75 

Music. opiMrtunities for guidance in, 
6-a. «54'«57 

Needs of students. 3-32, i22-i24. 238 

Neighborhood, 453 

New York Schools, 56, 125-127, 596 

Nurse: 

as counselor, 62-64 
cooperation of, with teachers, 82-84, 
447 

Observation, 3»3-355 
In group. 317-318 
in relation to the case study. 423 
in various situations, 322-325 
limitations of, 330-331 
meihoi.U of, 3*3-314 
of students, *5 

rating scales as an aid to, 333-335 
record of, 320-322, 404-405 
values of. 324-325. 331-33* 
what to look for in, 325-329 
Occupational information, 423 
Opportunities for guidance, 3-33, 114 
Orienution: 

film. See Appendix 
in the homeroom, 193-194 
Overdependence. 267 

Parents: 

altitude of, 421, 428 
cooperation with. 16. 93-98. 4*1 
economic status of, 432-433 
guidance of, 97-98 
interview with, 186-187 
marital relationship of, 428-429 
occupations of. 425-427, 441 
personal characiensiies of, 429-430 
records used with, 395 
relationship of, to children. 96, 426. 

429-450 
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Parents (continue<f): 

teachers* relations with. 95-<)8 
undentancting of, 9G 
use of daily schedule by. 344 
Parent-Teacher Association, 10 
meetings of. 98 
Penonality: 

of teacher, aa-eC, 57, 130 
tests of, 3G6-3G7 
trends, $66, 397 
Personnel work: 
aim of, 45« 

conditions influencing, 5 ''S** 4 *® 
defined. 31 

education, relationship to, 53 

essentials of, 41-45 

examples of opportunities for, 3-33 

principles of. 31-33 

programs of. 3G-61, 43-51 

technics of. 309-458 

trends In, 34 

Penpeclive and program. 3-10* 
Philadelphia Guidance Program.56.50 
Philosophy of the school. 31-35 
Phystal education, i 5*-«54 

Physiol plant. 55. « 07 *‘ 98 . 

Pimner-Pattenon Sole of Perform- 
ance Tesu. 361 
Placement, 61. 293 
Positive outlook, >4-16. 57. t» 4 '»JS 
Prevention, i4->6 
Principal: 

contribution of, 37 ' 3 G' 414 

guidance by. 57 

Problem behavior. 3-33. 265 268 
Problems. 12 
discipline. 127-130, 275 
emotional. 265-263 
for rcfcrTal. M 
health, 272-273 
In family relations, 270-272 
of students. i7e-i73, 4 ‘i 
reading and study, 287-293 
reported by students. 121-122 
revealed by the autohiography. 352- 

revealed by compositions, 262-264 
revealed by the daily schedule. SJIP 
310 . 4 M 
sex. 269 
social, 269-270 

special, for counseling. 262-282 

planing of. 51. iGy-tGS. 177 
types of. 45-51. « 9'-«97 
Pro|eci. pupil-initiated. 166-107 
Projecthe methoils, 373-3"7 
Promotion, policies of. 58 Go 


Psychiatrist, 86-83 

Psychologist, assistance of. to teacher. 
86 

Psychotherapy, indications of need 
for, 63-67 
Purpose, 57. 411 

Qualifications, for professions, evi- 
dence of. 17 

Questionnaire, 599. 4 * 4 - 44 ' 

Race relationships, 215 
Rating. 315 335 
Reading: 
ability. 107 

developing Interest in, 156-143 
dilliculiy in. 287-195 
tests. 287-290. 363 

Recording of observatioD. 320-322. 

401-403 

Records: 

aneclotal. 314*8'.? , 

cumulative pupil personnel. 393* 
40-8 

use of. 107.2|8 -i 62.S97*399 
^'ron°f»lTmiaf ‘information In. 400 
content of. 596-397 
criteria for, 4'»7-4o3 
. forms of. $I3-3'4> 3»®-3*'* 40«* 

inWTpretation and use of. 397- 
siiuadons in vvhich needed. 391- 

Msc^f. In cave iiutfy, 4*3 
what to loot for fn. SW- 4 '«, 
of group activities. 199. 23Q-235 
Referral of cava, CC-G? 
forms for. gi 

Relaiiomhipv: 

among studenu. *** ** 

between teacher and student, 21-24. 

of student to counselor. sit 246 
social. 168-270. 400-401. 4 '’ 5 - 435 

Religwus adjuument. 4*6. 4 P- 41 ' 

Religious educatiem. 15^ 

Rmns to parents. 58 t«. 349 55 ' 
Resource, counselor < 

RcMrirces for gui.lance. 63-102 
Result-getting. 250 
Reurded itudenn. 277-2S0 
Rorschach test. 571 

Sarah Lawrence College. 44 
School doctor. 8x 
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School social wortcr, 84-85 
Science, opportunities for guidance 
in, 

Segregation. 55. 119 
Self-appraisal for the teacher, iGo- 
161 

Scll-confidcnce. building of. iis-ti6. 
*9* 

Self-discovery, counseling leading to. 
17. 

Semiuvity to individuals. loO, 198- 
199. ai5-ai7 
Shop. 157-159 

Shotewood High School, Wisconsin. 

Shyness, 176, 270 
Social activitiw. *37 
Social case record, 74-75 
Social development, 400-401, 405. 438- 
44® 

Social experiences. 238. jCS-jjo 
S ocial Service Exchange. 9s 
Social studies, oppoitunities for guid- 
ance in. 143*147 
Social Vvorker. 84. 420 
Sododrama. 204-303 
Sociometric meihocu, 191, 2c^-203 
Sororities, 223-225 
Specialist in guLdsnee. 48-49 
cooperation of. with teachen, 49- 
5 *. 73*77 

indJeatronr of need for, CC 
Staling. 273-174 
Student council, 220-222 
Student group acthitio: 
cooperative pbnning of, tC7-iC9. 
177. 22f 

initiation of, 210, 120-221 
progresjion of experience in, 219- 

amples of, 199-203 
Student leader, training of. tSo-iSr. 
» » 3‘'*33 .... 

Student partiapauon in governtnent. 

177-180, 197, 214-215 
Study: 

hahitf of, 287-293, 436-457 
hall. 22^.231 

of individuals, in clulrs. 214-216 
Subject teacher's contribution, 9-is 
Success: 

evidence of, 58, 128 
need for. in developing abiliiies, 8, 
13. 87-8.9, 451 

Survey of students needs, 28-23 
. 17-118 


Teacher; 

contributiim of, to ate study, 260- 
267 

coopmtion of. in personnel pro- 
gram. 56-37. 39-4 « 
cooperation of. vviih courtseiors, 
443*45» 

coopention of, vrjth spmaluis. 49- 
51. 73-88 

personality and Ixhavior of. 22-26. 
130, i6^iCi 

relationship of, uriih parenu, 03-98 
refatfonvhip of, with principal, 70- 

use^f records by, 397-399 
various roles of. 103-308 
Tcacher-countclor. 45. 184-igo, 240- 
S®8 

interviews by, 248-2C2 
use of case itudy by. 420 
use of tests by. 369. 575-577 
Technics, counseling, 378-332 
Tethnici In personnel wort. 309-458 
Teen-age anteens. i2, 253 
Tening, observation vrhiJe, 313-325 
Tens: 

adminmration and scoring of. 
adminhiration of, liy psychologist, 
369-370 

fnt^retation and i»e of, 370-37t 
lifDitations of. In counseling, 31S. 

35 ., 509. jji-};. 
of achievement. 364-365 
of clerical aptitude, 2^, 366 
of inierests. 368, 440-441 
of mental ability, 231, 254. 418 
group, 235. 359-560 
individual. 360 
inieiprctaiioo of. 325-324 
performance, 560-361 
of periOTality. 566-367, 440-441 
of reading. 252. 363-564 
of scholastic aptitude, 403 
recording results oE 403 
mndardued. 564. 425. 435-45^ 
use of. 

in counseling, 17 
in the case study, 412, 418. 423 
in the homeiooni, 185. 203-204 
value of, 204. 363. 440-441 
Trends in pertonnd vrori, 34 
Tniancy, *73-274 


Understanding: 
of behavior. 408 
of indhidiuli. *03-113 
ol oneself, 160-161 
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Undersiandfng (confinuerf); 
of students. 105-113, S16-S18. Mf, 

388 

rcfationsfiin, with counselor, *i 
University High School, Oakland. 
Calif., 83 

Values, spiritual, 159 
Veterans, dhaltlcd, S97 
k’isifing teacher, See School soda! 
worker 

Vocation, choice of. tgs-igG, 895-898 
considered in interview, J50 
use of record in, 39], 
use of tests in, >48 

Vocation.il Advisory Service, 8o-8«, 
•H9-48« 

Vocational counselor, 80-81 


Vocationaf experiences. 4(f-4fS 
Vocational guidance, 893-898 
need for, S5 

VocatMtuI information, imparting of, 
iSa-iSf 

Vocational interest inventories. 148. 

Vocational inierests. 441-413 
guidance of. 

Vocational schools, 54-58 


5 \'cchsler-RelleMii Scale. *34. sjO. 

S‘5«.4I9 

Work experiences. 54. 143, 191, 397. 

pait-ilmc. S9|-*95 

Worl-Mudy programs, 54 



